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SUMMARY REVISED BY THE STANDING COM- 
MITTEE OE THE CHAjMBEE OE PRINCES 
AT THEIR MEETING IN AUGUST 1924. 


As it is necessary that the provisions of the Inter- 
national Radio-Telegraph Convention’^ should be 
observed throughout India, it is in the interests of 
all the parlies that in all matters with respect to the 
Wireless Telegraphy and Wireless Telephony co- 
ordination should Be maintained, and to attain such 
co-ordination regulations are required in order to avoid 
mutual interference. With this end in view', the 
follow’ing principles should be observed: — 

I. IVircless stations whether owned by a State 
or licensed by a State, required solely for communica- 
tion within a State. — ^It is essential, w'ith a view to 
maintain co-ordination and to avoid mutual inter- 
ference, that there should be previous consultation 
with the Government of India in regard to installa- 
tion and power and before any alterations in location 
(in the case of fixed sets), typo and power are in- 
troduced. For this purpose information is required as 
to the following points: — 

(a) the general piurpose for which the station 

is required {e.g., whether it is required 
for public or private communications, for 
. experimental or instructional purposes, 

and whether it is to be fixed or portable, 
permanent or temporary), 

(b) the distance over which communication is 

desired, 

(c) in the case of a fixed station, the approxi- 

mate location, i.c., town, village, etc. 

Note. — ^After rcceivmg tliis information the Government of 
India will, liaving regard to the location, be in a position to 
advise in respect of the type of installation required and the 
power necessary, and to allot suitable waves to eaiih station. 
Unless such advice is obtained and followed there is a risk 
. that stations might be erected in totally unsuitable situations 
or that the app.aratns might be quite inadequate for the purpose 
in view. In either case the station would probably prove to 
bo a failure. On the other hand, too powerful a station might 
lie erected involving unnecessary expenditure and probably 
causing undesir.able interference with other stations. 

II. llIVcZcss stations, whether owned by a State 
or licensed by a State, required for comniunicatioii 
with a station in British Indh. — Such stations can 
only be erected and worked under sjiecial arrange- 
ments with the Government of India and the con- 
ditions {e.g., in regard to times of W'orking, traffic 
and i-ates) will he regulated according to the circums- 
tances of each case. 

III. llVrclcss stations, whether owned by a State or 

licensed by a State, required for communication with 
a station in another State. — Such stations can only be 
erected and worked under mutual arrangements 
effected between the States concerned through the_ 
Government of India. , 

IV. The following are the conditions generally- 
applicable to all wireless stations in British India and 
in Indipn States: — 

(n) Qualified operators should be employed 
whenever a transmitting set is operated, 

* See Appendix, Note I. 
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(iiinlifiecl operator must be in possession 
of a certificate granted by the Director- 
General of Posts and Telegi-aphs, India, 
or bv the competent licensing authority 
in the United Kingdom or in any British 
possession or jiroteotoratc. 

'e.—A qualified operator is essential for the following 

s : — 

(i) Unless lie is technically qualified he will not know 
whether his anparatus is in correct working order or 
not and will' not he able to detect or remedy any 
faults arising from time to time. Teclinical qualiii- 
cations are particularly necessary witli the compli 
cated apparatus employed now-a-days. 

(iil Unless he is qualified in operating duties ho will he 
unable to understand tlie working of other stations 
nr to operate his own station correctly, with the 
result that he will not handle traffic efficiently, if at 
.all, and in ids efforts to obtain communication he 
may unknowingly cause great interference to other 
stations. 

(6) Call-signs and wave-lengths are allotted 
only by the Government of India and it 
is essential that they should be adhered 
to. 

(f) The power emplo3-ed should be limited to 
that required adequate!}' to provide tho 
communication intended from time to 
time. 

(d) It is essential in the interests of wireless 
communication generally that the States 
should agree to observe signals of control 
(“ suspension of worldng temporsjrily ”, 
“ adjustment of wave and power,” etc.), 
when made by Indian Government stations. 
Such signals will only hd made on the 
authority of the Director of AVireless. 

(c) The States should recognise that on the 
occurrence of any grave public emergency, 
or in the interests of the public safety, the 
Governor-General in Council may, as a 
temporary measure — 

(i) take control* of any Wireless Telegraph 

Station owned or licensed by an. Indian 
State, subject to freasonable provision 
being made for State business, or 

(ii) direct that any messages or class of 
messages to or from anj' persons or class 
of persons, or relating to any particular 
subject, brought for transmission T5j', or 
transmitted or received bj-, any Wire- 
less Telegraph Station shall not be 
transmitted or shall be intercepted or 
detained or shall be disclosed to the 
Government or pn officer thereof men- 
tioned in the order. 

If any doubt arises ns to the existence of a 
grave public emergonej', or whether any 
act done under sub-clauses (i) and (//) of 
Clause III (r) was in the interest of the 
public safet}', a certificate signed bj’ the 
Political Secretary to the Government of 
India or, in the case of States with which 
the Local Government is in direct rela- 
tions. a Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment, would .‘bo conclusive proof on the 
point. 

, Since tho r'esponsibilil_v- will rest with the 

s for the working of Wireltss Telegi-aphs and 

* See CAppoadix, Note 2. 


c.xeept possihJy in tho case of a wireless 
telephone set of 30 ivatts or loss power, 
A qualified operator must bo in posses- 
sion of a certifiepte gi-nnled by tho 
Director General of Posts and Tele- 
grajihs, India, or by the competent 
certifying authority in tho United 
Kingdom or in any British possession or 
protectorate. 

MnxK I.— The question of Indian States being authorised to 
grant cerlifleates is reserved for future consideration. 

Xom II. — A qualified operator is tssscnlial for tlie following 
reason.s : — 

(i) Unless lie is icciinically qualified lie will not know 
whether Ids apparatus is in correct working order 
or not, anti will not I'd aide to detect or remedy 
any faults arising from time to time. Technical 
qualification.s are particularly necessary witli tlie 
complicated apparatus employed now-a-days. 

(ii) Unless lie is qualified in operating duties he will he 
unalile to understand tlie working of otlier stations 
or to operate his own station correctly, v.’ith the 
result that he will not handle traffic efficiently, 
if at ail, and in Ids efforts to obtain comrnunic<a- 
' tion lie may unknowingly cause great interference 
to oilier stations. 

(()) Call-signs and wavc-lengtlis arc allotted 
only by the Government jof India and 
it is essential that (hey should be ad- 
hered to. 

(c) It is essential in the interests of wireless 

communication generally that 'the States 
should agree to observe signals of 
control (c.f/., “ suspension of working 

tcmporarilv ”, “ adjustment of wave 

and power ”, etc.), when made by Indian 
Government Stations. Such signals 
will only be made on tho authority of 
the Direclor of Wireless. 

(d) * In the case of public emergency it is neces- 

sary for the British Government and the 
States to work in close co-operation, and 
the Imperial Government feel confident 
that they may rely on the Indian States 
to co-operate with them as 'may be 
necessary on such occasions. 

V. Since tho responsibility will rest with the States 
for the working of wheless telegraphs and telephones 
within their territories, whether worked by the Stales 
or under licenses granted by the States, it is desir- 
able that the terms of the licenses granted by the 
States should he similar to the terms of the licenses 
granted in British India- 

VI. The Government of India are proiJared, when 
desired, to .advise on all matters concerning the design, 
siting and erection of stations. They are prepared, 
on payment of cost, if nocoinmodation and staff are 
av.ailable, to train supervising and operating staff and 
to specify, and order and, if necessary staff is avail-, 
fihlo, to undertake erection of apparatus and plqnt. 
It would bo advantageous both to the Government' of 
India .and to States if tho Director of 'Wireless and 
his Gazetted Officers could be permitted to visit wirc- 
lep.s stations in the States, and similar, yisils to the 
wireless stations in British India could be arranged 
for the wireless officers of the States. 


* See Appendix, Note 2. 
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APPENDIX. 

Xnn: 1. — Tlio nhitgntions laid on tijo Ctovmimcrit of ludin 
!>y till' Intornalional Radio-telegraph Convention, which aro 
equally !)inding both in noniinl limes and omcrgoncics, inclndc 
control of — 

(n) type of apparatus, 

{b) power to be used, 

(r) clinrncteristics of wave emitted, 

(d) waves to bo used, 

(r) inlerfrrence, 

(/) standards of qualification of operators, 

(j 7 ) operating procedure. 

Notk 2. — There aro strong technical reasons for requiring a 
stricter degree of control in time of grave public emergency 
or in the interests of public safety^ n;. : — 

[a) A Station might ho required as a linking SlAtioii 
helwccii two Stations in Rritish India separated 
hv the State in question and normally out of range 
of each otlicr. 

(//) It might bo desirable bi organise tbo Stations of 
separate but adjacent States or tlie Stations of one 
Stale into a group to provide telegraph facilities 
for the Government of India. 

(r) The control of traffic might he desirable so ns to 
obtain some of the benefits of ('i) and (6) without 
actually working the Stations. 

.(d) Stations might he of groat value for intcrcopling 
enemy traffic, watching for .illicit Slalionfi and 
general inlelHgenco work in time both of unrest 
and of war, which the Government of Imlia 
iniglit not have foreseen. 

(e) If n Slate in which there is unrest desires communi- 

cation with a Sl.alion in British India it may be 
advantageous to the State to ask the Oovcnmiont 
of India for assistance in operating tlio State 
Station. 

(/) Protection of St.ntions in British India and SUations 
of other Stalw from mnlicwus interference. 
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EMPLOYMENT OE EUROPEAN BRITISH SUBJECTS, PENSIONERS, AND ALIEN: 

IN INDIAN STATES. 


I. 

Original summary placed before the GommHlce of 
Princes in January 1920, as a basis for discussion. 

I. The obligation to obtain the prior approval o£ the 
Government of India to the employment of Europeans, 
the only aliens whose employment was at the time 
contemplated, dates from the 18th Century, and is 
provided for in treaties with many of the most impor- 
tant States, ranging from 1760 to 1881 . Some treaties 
stipulate that the employment even of British Indian 
subjects requires the approval of Government. The 
Government of India has consistently required the 
jbson-anco of this obligation where imposed by treaty, 
ind in the case of other States it has been regarded 
IS a generally accepted, essential principle. Origi- 
lally the stipulation was made' in Imperial interests, 
it a time when the rivalry of European powers was 
,n important factor in the politics of India. At a 
ater date the protection of the interests of the States 
gainst adventurers came into prominence. 

II. So far from entertaining objection to the cmploy- 
icnt of European British subjects or aliens by Indian 
dates, the Government of India have cvera- desire to 
ncourage measures calculated to benefit the States, 
ut the restriction is still required in Imperial interests 
1 the ease of European British subjects, of British 
■ovemment servants and pensioners and of all aliens, 
hether European, Asian, African or American, bc- 
luse — 

(1) Tlio development of potentially hostile in- 
fluences in the Indian States is still a possi- 
bility w hich cannot bo ignored ; 

(2) The Government of India are responsible to 

other nations for the treatment of their 
nationals in Indian States; 

(3) They are in a position to obtain fuller informa- 

tion than the Darbars regarding the antece- 
dents of European British subjects and aliens, 
a matter of importance in view of the danger 
of Bolshevist or other foreign intrigue; 

(4) They have a special interest in the welfare of 
European British subjects as being their own 
nationals, and of their own seiwants and pen- 
sioners of whatever nationality. 

III. The present procedure is ns follows; — 

(1) The Government of India desire that Darbars 
before taldng into their employment tempo- 
rarily or permanently a European British 
subject, a British Government servant or 
pensioner, of whatever nationality, or the 
subject of any Poreign Bower should obtain 
through the usual political channel (he 
approval of the nutbority empowered by file 
rules of the Government of India from time 
to time in force to give it. 

(2) The Government of India do not desire to be 

consulted regarding the employment of 
Indian pensioners ns sepoys or menials, or 
in any purely ministerial capacity, or regard- 
ing extensions of service or increases to emo- 
luments of persons other than Government 
servants or pensioners, engaged after con- 
wiltation with them. 


II. 

Sinnmary as revised by the Standing Committee 
the Chamber of Princes at their meeting in iKugu..' 
1924. 

Bolicy of the Government of India regarding *'■ 
employment in Indian States of European British sub 
jects. pensioners and aliens, other than those to whu.o 
the Poreign Service Eules apply: — 

(1) The consent of the Govei’nment of India is 

required for the employment in Indian States 
of — 

(fl) Europeans and Americans on a salai'j’ ex- 
ceeding Bs. 900 a month, 

(()) Retired IMembers of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, or of the Political Department of the 
Government of India, 

(c) Retired British Officers of the Army em- 
ployed by States in a military capacity, 
and 

((/) Aliens in any capacity. 

The Government of India should be informed 
as soon as possible of the engagement of 
Europeans and Americans below the salarj' 
limit above speeified. 

(2) In cases of emergehoy there is no objection to 
jwovisional appointments being made by 
Ruling I’rinces and Chiefs subject to the sub- 
sequent consent of Government which will 
be asked for as soon ns possible. 

(3) Subject to clause (1) above there is no restric- 
tion on the employment in Indian States of 
Indian pensioners. 

(4) The consent of the Government of India will 

not bo required in the case of the temporary 
engagement of professional people, such as 
barristers. Doctors, Nurses, etc., on payment 
of the usual fees. 




Memorandum explanatory oj Agendum No. 9, 


Jsiicssiiicfil of compenscdion for land required for Bailwai/s in Indian Stales. 


The question of nssessinent of conipoii- 
sation fur land required for railways in 
Indian , Stales was, at the instance of the 
Staiidino: Couunittce, considered by a com- 
mittee of otiicers of the Government of 
India and ^Ministers of States in !May 
3921. Certain Huggestions were made by 
tins committee and the draft as revised 


was placed before ( he Standing Committee 
in August 1021 and was ]iassed by them 
Avith eerlain further amendments. The 
Summary as amended by the Standing 
Committee is shown in eolnmn If of tin; 
Enclosure to this jMemorandum, and is 
for the approval of tlie Chamber of 
Princes, 




Agendum No. 

Assessment of compensation for land required for railicatjs in Indian Slates. 


5mDIAE Y AS PREP.\EED BY THE FOREIGN 
4 \nd political DEILYRTMENT. 

I 

Tlie following arc the principles observed in the 
issessment of compensation for land required in 
British India and in Indian States respectively for 
ailwny purposes : — 

(0 IMicn land in British territory is required 
for the purposes of railway constructed 
or to be coiistnicted at the ex[)cnse of an 
Indian State, such land, ns is in j)rivatc 
omicrship, is acquired by the British 
revenue authorities ns for a jniblic pur- 
pose, under the provisions of the Land 
Acquisition Act. The State is required 
to pay, as compensation for the land 
made over to it, the actual amount of 
the awards p.aid in the case of private 
band, and, in the ease of Government 
land, the full market value ]dus such 
incidental items of c-xpenditure ns the 
cost of establishment, demarcation, 
stationery. The St.ate is also required 
to p.ay compensation for the value of 
extinguished land revenue, the amount 
to be settled by negotiation in indivi- 
dual casts, duo regard being had to 
the indirect advantages nrcniing to 
the British Government from the 
railway. IVhcre dilTercnces of opinion 
occur between the .State concerned and 
the loc-tl revenue authorities ns to the 
compensation p.aynbic on account of 
cxtingHi.shcd land revenue, an arbiter is 
appointc<l by the Local Government 
concerncrl, or, in the case of States in 
direct political relations with the Gov- 
ernment of India, by the Government 
of India, and hi.s dcci.‘-ion is final. 

{\i) Before making an award in the case of 
private land to be acquired for a State, 
the responsible nfiicer is required to 
give sullicient notice to the officer of 
the Darbar concerned, and to take into 
considemtion any rcprc.sentation which 
Euch officer may make, whether orally 
or by letter. .Such officer is nflorded 
an oj)portunity of appearing in jierson 
or by agent and of jnoducing evidence 
as to the value of the land, i)cfore tiny, 
award relating to it is made. 

(iii) When k'‘nd i.s required in Stale territory 
for tlui j)urposcR of Britifdi railwaya 
proper, the general jirinciidc to be ob- 
served is that, so far as possible, the 
same degree of com])emation shall be 
paid to the .State concerned as is 


SUMJLIRY AS REAGSED BY THE .STANDING 
COALMITTEE IN AUGU.ST 1924. 

11 

The following j)rinniple.5 .shall bo observed in the 
nss'e-ssment of compensation for land required in 
British India and in Indian States respectively for 
railway purposes : — 

(i) When land in British territory is required 
for the purpo-'e.s of a railway constructed 
or to be constructed at the expense of an 
Indian State, nich land as is in private 
ownondiip will bo acquired by the 
Briiisli revenue authoritie-s as for a 
jniLlic purjjosc, under tlic provisions of 
the Land Acqiii.sition Act. Tiie Statd 
will bo required to jiay, as compensa- 
tion for tlic land made over to itj the 
actual amount of tlic awards paid in the 
case of juivatc land, and, in tho case of 
Government land, tlie full market value 
jihia siicli incidental item.s of expendi- 
ture ns tlie eo.st of c.stnblishment, de- 
marcation, stationery. The State will 
also bo required to p.ay compensation 
for the value of cxlingiibshud land 
revenue, the amount to be settled by 
negoti.ation in individual ensc.s, due 
regard being had to the indirect ad- 
vantnge.s accruing to the British Gov- 
ernment from the rnilw.ay. inierc 
dificrencc.s of opinion occur between 
the State concerned and the local 
• revenue aufhorilior. ns to (he compcn.sa- 
tion ])aynhlc on account of c.vtinguishcd 
land revenue, an arbiter will be appoint- 
• ed by tlin Local Government concerned, 
or, in tlie case of Statc.s in direct iioliticnl 
' rehitioms witli tho Government of 
India, l)y the Government of India, 
and his decision shall be final. 

(li) Before making an award in tho case of 
, private land in Brilish Icrritory to bo 
acquired for a Slate, the respon.siblo 
oflieer v/ill bo reqtiired to give .sufficient 
notice to the officer of tlic Darbar 
concerned, and to take into considera- 
tion any rcjire.sentation which such 
officer may make, wliether orally or by 
letter. .Siiefi oflieer sli.^ll be nflorded 
an ojijiortunily of apjiearing in por.son 
or by agent and of jiroducing evideuco 
ns to tlic value of the land, before any 
award relating to it. is made. 

(tit) AVhen band is required in State territory 
for llic purposes of Briti.sli railways 
proper, the , general jirinciple to be ob- 
MTVed shall bo that the same degree of 
compensat ion shall be jiaid to tlie State 
concerned ns i.s payable by States under 
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II 

(vii) IITien a Government railway or a rail- 
way worked by a Company,, or by 
a State or States is constructed in State 
territory, tlie general principle to be 
observed will be that such a railway 
shall enjoy the same rights as regards 
quarrjdng stone or excavating mate- 
rial as a railway would be entitled to 
in British territory ,=•■ the rates of 
roji’nlty payable being determined in ac- 
cordance vith the rules in force in the 
State, subject to the maximum rates 
payable for similar rnateriads in the 
nearest British District, In cases 
where there are no rules, resort will 
be had to arbitration in the manner 
provided in clause (iv) above. 

{viii) Where land outside the regular land 
widths, as prescribed in Sections VII 
and VIII and Apjiendix A in the 
Eulcs for the acquisition of land for 
railways (Enclosure to Eailway Board’s 
Circular No. 889-P. — 16, dated 30th 
August 1 918), is required for temporary 
occupation the procedure in British 
India will be under Part VI of the 
Land Acquisition Act, and in States 
in which a Law on the same lines 
is in force, under that Law. In 
cases where there is no such Law 
the terms of occupation and use 
will be settled by mutual agreement ; 
and in case' of dispute as to the 
terras, by arbitration in the manner 
prescribed in clause {iv). 


Ill 


‘Nora. — jee pr pigs. 



JVtemorandum Explanatory of Agendum No. 10. 


Radio Broadcasting in. British India and its A2)jdicatioii to Indian Stales. 

Tlie Summary regarding Radio Broadcasting in British India and its ajjplica- 
tion to Indian States was considered b)'’ the Standing Comniittee of the Chamber 
of Princes at tlie meetings lield in Aiigust 1924. The Committee agreed to the 
recommondation tliat arra7igemcnts should be made wlicreby a State may issue 
its own licenses to ]5crsons wishing to use Broadcast Receivers in the State and 
hand over a projjortion of the fees to any Broadcasting Company wliich, althoxigh 
established in British India, does in fact serve the State, on the understanding 
that reciprocal arrangements will be made in the case of a Broadcasting Company 
established in a State. 
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RADIO BROADCASTING IN BRITISH INDIA AND ITS APPLICATION 

TO INDIAN STATES. 

Broadcast Receivers 

The Government of India propose to license private enter- 
prise to provide Broadcasting services in British India in the 
near future. It is the intention that the Director General of 
Posts and Telegraphs will issue at certain Post Offices in 
British India licenses for Broadcast Receivers on demand and on 
payment of an annual fee of Rs. 10/-. Of this fee Rs. 8/- will 
accrue to the licensee of the Broadcasting Station. Records 
of the name and address of Broadcast Receiver Licensees and the 
location of their receivers will he kept. Under existing con- 
ditions such licenses will not he issued in respect of Receivers 
to ho located in an Indian State. There appears to he no rea- 
son, however, why private individuals in Indian States should 
he deprived of the pleasures and benefits of "listening-in" 
to Broadcasting Stations operating in British India, and it 
seems desirable to devise some arrangement whereby listeners-in 
in Indian States may subscribe their share to the Broadcasting 
Service in the same manner as listeners-ln in British India. 

It is suggested accordingly that arrangements should he 
made whereby a State might issue its own licenses to persons 
wishing to use Broadcast Receivers in the State and hand over 
a proportion of the fees to any Broadcasting Company which, 
although erected in British India, does in fact serve the State. 
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Appendix to Regulation IV. 

.CS =i: * * * * * * - * 

Part V.— States in Central Inma. , 

Khaniadhana, Sarila, Beri, Bihat, Garauli, Gauriliar, Banka-iialiri, Bijna, 
Dlmnvai, Tori- Fatelipur, ■ Jigni; Lugasi, Alipura, Naigawan Eebai, Nagod, 
Baraundha, Jaso. Kotlii, Sohawal, Bhaisaundlia, Palira, Paldeo, Taraon, Kamta 
Eajaula. Kurwai, Muhainniadgarli, Piploda, Pantli Piploda, Johat, Katliiawara, 
Matliwar, Eatanmal, Jamnia, Nimklicra. 

J. B. WOOD, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


FOREIGN AND POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

NOTIFICATION. 

Simla, the 12th September, 1921. 

No. 645-R. — In pursuance of Eegulation (5) of the “ Eegulations for the 
appointment of Representative 'Members ” forming Part W of tlie First Regula- 
tions appended to the Constitution of the Chamber of Princes, published with the 
Notification of the Government of India in the Foreign and Political Department, 
No. 262-R., dated the 8th February 1921, and amended. by Notifications No. 321- 
E., dbted the 16th March 1921, and No. 353-11., dated the 13th April 1921. His 
Excellency the Viceroy has approved of the following Rules for- the election of a 
Representative hlember by the Rulers of the States specified in Part V of the 
Appendix to Regulation IV, being Ruling Chiefs of Central India, namely :~ 

(1) Each of the Ruling Chiefs specified in Part V of the Appcndi.x to Regu- 
lation IV shall, provided that he is ruling over his oivn Slate, be (i) 
eligible for election as a Representative Member, and {ii) entitled to 
vote at an election of a Representative Jlember. Such Ruling Chiefs 
are hereinafter referred to as ‘ electors.’ 

si-' * 'H 

J. B. WOOD, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 
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(2) on reversion of that officer to 
Government service the State 
may be required to pay — 

(a) a pro]iortionate share of 
the leave allowances, if 
any, actually paid by 
the Government of India 
in respect of the leave, 
with extra leave allow- 
ance earned by him in 
Foreign Service, and 

(b) proportionate higher” con- 

tribution for pension if 
the Officer retires within 
three years of his rever- 
sion.”' 


Memorandum explanatory of agendum 
Wo. 15. 

The following Resolution will be 
moved by His Higliness the Maharaia 
of Patiala : — 


considered unless made within 
5 years of the dates on which 
the Darbar concerned is in- 
of the ruling or receives 
the advice in question.” 


explanatory of agendum 
Wo. 16. 

The following Resolution will be 
moved by His Highness the Maharai 
liana of Dholpur ; — 

As no definite principles exist 
applicable to Indian States with regard 
jo riparian rights, and various decisions 
have sometimes established different 
principles, which lead to difficulties in 
disputes between the States. The 
Warendra Mandal resolves that the 
following Committee be appointed to ^^o 
into the whole question of riparian 
lights and to report ultimately to the 
Chamber : — 


" Resolved that this Chamber do 
recommend to His Excellency the Vice- 
roy that the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India in the Foreign and Politi- 
cal Department No. 427-R., dated the 
29th October 1920 be amplified by the 
addition of the following paragraph : — 

No application for the appoint- 
ment of a Court of Arbitration 
under this Resolution will be 


1. His Highness the Maharaja of 

Alwar. 

2. His Highness the Maharaja of 

Nawanagar. 

3. His Highness the Maharaja of 

Panna. 

4. His Highness the Maharaja of 

Patiala. 

5. His Highness the Maharaj 

Rana of Dholpur.”. 
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Memorandum explanatory of Agendum No. 


THE ELECTION OP THE CHANCELLOR. 


Under the provisions of the First Regulations, Part 1, 
clause 2, the Chancellor v;ill hold office until the conclusion 
of the first annual meeting after that at which he was elected. _ 
A Chancellor has, therefore, to he elected for the period 
which will begin at the close of the meetings of . the Chamber 

9 

in November 1924. It is permissible under the ■ First Regula- 
tions for a member, whose term as Chancellor is expiring, to be 
re-elected as Chancellor for a successive term, and the retiring 
Chancellor is eligible for re-election. 


Memorandum explanatory of Agendum No. 20. 


THE ELECTION OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


‘Under Part II, clause 4, of the First 'Regulations, the 
term of office of the members of the present Standing Committei 
will expire on the conclusion cf the meetings of the Chamber 
of Princes to be held in November 1924, and fresh elections 
have to be made. The present members are eligible for re- 
election. 
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on reversion of tliat officer to 
Government service the btate 
may be required to pay— 

(a) a proportionate share of 
the leave allowances, if 
any. actually paid by 
the Government of India 
in respect of the leave, 
with extra leave aUow- 
ance earned by him in 
Foreign Service, and 

(b) proportionate higher con- 

tribiition for pension if 
the Officer retires within 
three years of his rever- 
sion.” 


Memorandum explanatory of agendum 
No. 15. 

The following Resolution will be 
moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala : — 

“ Resolved that this Chamber ^ do 
recommend to His Excellency the Vice- 
roy that the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India in the Foreign and Politi- 
cal Department No. 4-27-R., dated the 
29th October 1920 be amplified by the 
addition of the following paragraph ; — 

No application for the appoint- 
ment of a Court of Arbitration 
under this Resolution will be 


considered unless made within 
5 years of the dates on which 
the Darbar concerned is in- 
formed of the ruling or receives 
the advice in question.” 


Memorandum explanatory of agendum 
No. 16. 

The following Resolution will be 
moved by His Highness the MaharaJ 
Rana of Dholpur ■. — 

" As no definite principles exist 
applicable to Indian States with regard 
to riparian rights, and various decisions 
have sometimes established different 
principles, which lead to difficulties in 
disputes between the States. The 
Narendra Mandal resolves that the 
following Committee he appointed to go 
into tlie whole question of riparian 
lights and to report ultimately to the 
Ghamber ; — 

1. His Highness the Maharaja of 

Alwar. 

2. His Highness the Maharaja of 

Nawanagar. 

3. His Highness the Maharaja of 

Panna. 

4. His Highness the Maharaja of 

Patiala. 

5. His Highness the Maharaj 

Rana of Dholpur.” 



Memorandiini explanatory of Agendum No. 19;^ 


THE ELECTION OF THE CHANCELLOR. 


Under the provisions of the First Regulations, Part 1, 
clause 2 , the Chancellor will hold office until the conclusion 
of the first annual meeting after that at which he was elected.^ 
A Chancellor has, therefore, to he elected for the period 
which will begin at the close of the meetings of . the Chamber 
in November 1924. It is permissible under the • First Regula- 
tions for a member, whose term as Chancellor is expiring, to be 
re-elected as Chancellor for a successive term, and the retiring 
Chancellor is eligible for re-election. 
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Memorandum explanatory of Agendum No. 20. 


THE ELECTION OP THE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


'Under Part II, clause 4, of the First 'Regulations, the 
term of office of the members of the present Standing Committee 
will expire on the conclusion of the meetings of the Chamber 
of Princes to be held in November 1924, and fresh elections 
have to be made. The present members are eligible for re- 
election. 


V 




Proceedings op the firGt day. 

November 17th, 1924. 


The Chamber assembled at the Assembly Chamber at 11 a.m. on Jfonday, tho 
l7th November 192 t. His Excellency ihc Vicci-oy presided. 

The following Ruling Princes and Chiefs were present : — 


Kashmir. 

His lliglincFS the Mahanijrv of Kaslimir. 


Madras (Madras Stotes). 
Tlie Nawab of Ibniganajialle. 


Bombay (including 

Hi<! Highnes!: tho Unja of 13ari_va. 

Tho Pant Sachiv of JJhor. 

lli‘> Highilio:*: the Maharaja of Hhmiigndhra. 

The E.aja of 'J.aaahar. 

The Thabur of KaJaiia. 

'The Thakur Sahili of LimlKli. 

H)=! IHghnc'-'; the Mnliaraja of Nawnimgar. 


Slates of Western India). 

The TImkur Sahib of Pnlifatis. 

His Higliness tho Maharaja of Porbandar. 
His Higliness (he M.aharaja of Hajpipla. 
The Chief of Sangli. 

The Thaktir Sahih of M’adhwan. 

His Highness the Itaj Saheb of M'ankaner. 


Punjab (including Punjab States). 


The liana of Baghat. 

IHs Highness the Na\rab of Bahanalpur, 
The Raja of Kalsin. 

His Highness the Mnliaraja of Kapurihuta. 
The Nawab of Loharu. 


His Highness (he Naw.ab of Malerkotla, 
His Highness (he Maharaja of Patiala, 
j His Highness the Maharaja of Sirniur. 
His Highness the R.aja of Suket. 


Bihar and Orissa. 


The M.aliaraja of Sonpur. 


His Highness the Kawab of Baoni. 

His Highness the Baja of Jhnbun. 

His Highness (lie Maharaja of Orehha. 
His Highness the Mahar.aja of Pnnna. 


j The R.aja of Taleher. 

Central India. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa. 
His Highness the R.aja of Sailana. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar. 
His Higliness the Raja of Sitam.an. 


Gwalior. 

His Highness (he Maharaja Sciudia of Gwalior. 


Rajputana. 


His Highnej-s the Maharaja of Abiar. ^ 

His HighneFi tlie Maharaja of Bikaner,’ 

His Highne H tbe Maharaj Rana of Dholpnr. 


His Highness the Mnharawal of Jaisalmer. 
His Ilighne'-s the ifaharaja of Jodhpur. 
His Highness the Mnharao of Kotah. 


Sikkim. 


lb’s Highness tlie Maharaja of Sikkim. : 
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On arrival His Excellency the Viceroy 
delivered the following speeches : — 

Your Highnesses, 

My thoughts, and I am sure yours 
also, centre this morning upon the very 
sad and very distressing news which 
reached us last night of the death of Mr. 
Edwin Montagu. He has passed away 
almost before he had emerged from early 
youth. His career will always be asso- 
ciated with his labours on behalf of 
India. He will always be remembered 
as an ardent and devoted champion of 
India’s cause and lover of India’s in- 
terests. "Whatever differences of opinion 
may exist in regard to the policy with 
which his name has been closely associat- 
ed, none will ever question his earnest- 
ness, his sincerity and his patriotism in 
service to India and his all-abiding 
enthusiastic belief in the destiny of 
India as bound up with the British 
Empire. (Hear, hear). Standing here 
at this moment, addressing Your High- 
nesses in the Chamber of Princes, I can- 
not but recall, as I am sure those among 
you do who took an active part in the or- 
ganisation and the constitution of tliis 
Chamber, the zealous efforts, the 
valuable labours Mr. Montagu contribut- 
ed in bringing about the existence of this 
Chamber. He playqil a very large part 
and he himself most earnestly hoped, — 
more than hoped, was convinced, — that 
this Chamber would have a successful 
career. 

Your Highnesses, I do not propose to 
say more. I am well aware that you 
yourselves will desire to give expression 
to your own sentiments during the course 
of the proceedings of this morning. • I 
feel myself deeply the loss of a valued 
colleague in the Cabinet and in the 
public life of England in which he and I 
were at one time very closely associated, 
and the loss of a lover of India and to 
me of a very old and attached and highly 
valued personal friend. 


Your Highnesses, 

One year and nine months have elaps- 
ed since the last meeting of this Chamber 
and it gives me great pleasure to wel- 
come Your Highnesses once again at 
this, your fourth session. I am very glad 
to see so many of Your Highnesses pre- 
sent to-day. Our meetings must be well 
attended if the Chamber is to fulfil the 
high purpose for which it was estab- 


lished. It was desirable to postpone the 
meeting which had been provisionally 
fixed for November 1923, as the Chamber 
had met in the previous Eebruary and 
it was thought unnecessary to have .two ' 
meetings in one year. Matters of suffi- 
cient importance to justify discussion by 
the Chamber of Princes can, save in 
exceptional circumstances, be dealt with 
in one annual meeting. I have ahvavs 
been anxious that the Chamber should 
not be summoned except for the discus- 
sion of matters of real interest. I know 
that Your Highnesses share this view 
and earnestly desire that the Chamlier 
should maintain and improve its posi- 
tion and not be open to criticism in this 
respect. For this reason, I welcome the 
appearance of so many private resolu- 
tions among the Agenda which will add 
to the interest of our deliberations. 

We have to mourn the loss of five 
Members of this Chamber who have 
passed away since the last occasion on 
which we met, His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Travancore_, in whom your Order 
has lost a most distinguished Member, 
Ilis Plighness the Maharaja of Tripura, 
His Highness the Raja of Narsingarh, 
the Raja of Clihota Udepur and the Raj 
Saheb of Akalkot. Your Highnesses 
will, I feel assured, desire with me to 
record our deep regret that they 'have 
passed away from us. There is in addi- 
tion a Member of this Chamber to whom 
our heart-felt condolence is due. Her 
Higliness the Begum of Bhopal has 
suffered twn grievous bereavements 
within the space of a few months, and 
I am sure that Your Highnesses ivill 
desire that an expression of your pro- 
found sympathy with Her Highness and 
of your regret at the loss of her two 
distinguished sons should be commu- 
nicated to her. 

Since February 1923 the Standing 
Committee of this Chamber has met on 
three occasions and good progress has 
been made in regard to the questions 
under discussion by the Committee. Four 
Resolutions dealing wuth matters of con- 
siderable importance have been issued 
by the Government of India since the last 
meeting of the Chamber. These Resolu- 
tions deal with the grant of prospecting 
licenses and mining leases, and with the 
construction and maintenance of rail- 
ways, telegraph sj'^stems, and telephone 
systems in Indian States. These ques- 
tions have now been .settled to the satis- 
faction both of the imperial Govern- 
ment and thef States, and apreMnent 
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has been reached in regard to those 
matters ■which call for mutual assistance 
and co-operation. The States will, in 
future, enjoy a position of greater in- 
dependence in regard to the develop- 
ment of railways, telcgraidis, tele- 
phones, and mines within their own 
territories, and T (rust it will be found 
that the removal of well-meant rc.slric- 
tions will stimulate enterprise. 

I now turn to the Agenda Avhich is to 
be placed before Your ITighiicsscs on 
this occasion. Yoii will receive from 
Their Highnesses the ^^aharajas of 
Bikaner, Nawanagar and Alwar state- 
ments regarding their valuable work as 
Representatives of India at mootings 
and Conferences in Jiurope in 1022, 1023 
and 1024. Our grateful appreciation is 
due to Their nighnesses and we felicitate 
them upon the very able and distinguish- 
ed manner in which they performed their 
responsible tasks, and wc shall listen 
with interest to the statements tliey are 
about to make. Your Highnesses will 
1 am sure, desire to extend a hearty wel 
come to His Highno.«s the Maharaja of 
Bikaner, who has just returned from 
Geneva, where ho look a j)rominent part 
in (he deliberations of one of the most 
important sessions of the League of 
Xations hitlicrto held. We Wiirmly con- 
gratulate His Highness on the liigbly 
suceessfnl manner in wbieb be has 
carried out the duties undertaken by 
him and wc deeply appreciate the 
keennc.s.s and enllinsiasm wliich li.ave 
inspired him to insist on baying his 
statement before the Chamber, while the 
cvent.s to which it refers arc atilt frc.sh 
in onr nicmoric.s. I am well aware that 
these duties arc often undertaken by 
Ruling Princes at some sacrifice of 
pcnsonal convcnicneo. The importance 
of these meetings cannot bo over-esti- 
mated and I de.siro to e.vprc.s.s mv high 
apjirccintion of the sj)irit that prompts 
(hem to engage in tlie.se rcaponsiliilitics 
and to devote their oapncitic.s totlie.se 
.‘'cng'ce.s to tlie Empire and to India. 

The Reports of (he .Standing Commit- 
tee on wirelc.ss telegraphy, dealings bo- 
hveen Indian States and capitalists and 
financial agents, the construction of 
tramy-'.'tys, am! the employmont of 
iMiropean Britisli .subieof.s, pensioner.s, 
and aliens in Indian Slates will he laid 
before Your Highnesses for considera- 
tion. rile summaiy regarding wireless 
lelcgraphv^ and felejiliony in Indian 
States, wliicli has been prcjiarcd by tlie 
Committee in consultation with (be 


rarious Departments concerned, con- 
tains proposals for an organisation 
which the members of the Committee 
recommend as necessary for efi'ectivc 
co-operation between the wireless 
authorities in British India and the 
authorities in the Indian States. Y’our 
Highnesses will readily understand the 
need for co-ordination if an effec- 
tive system of wireless communica- 
tion is to be established throughout 
this country. Tiie whole atmos- 
phere is ' open to messages, but, 
unless they are properly modu- 
lated and controlled, they will 
clash in the air and interfere ■with each 
other and this wonderful medium of 
eommunication may he rendered incfTec- 
tual. In regard to the summary on tlie 
subject of dealings I)etwcon Indian 
Stutos and capitalists yon ■will observe 
(bat the Committee recommend tliat the 
existing system in force should be liber- 
alised. They also recommend amendment 
in a similar spirit of the arrangements 
in regard to tramways in Indian Slates, 
while the proposals regarding the future 
employment, of Eui-opcan British suiv 
jeets, pensioners, and aliens in Indian 
States constitute a considerable relaxa- 
tion of the rc.striotions at present in 
force. On this, as on other subjects, the 
Government of India will reserve their 
opinion until the view.s of Your 
Highnesses liavc been a.scertaincd and 
the ncecs.sarv authorities consulted.. 

Tlicrc remain tlie suinmaiy relating 
to compensation for railway' lands in 
Indian States, wliieh is little more than 
a consolidation of the present rules, and 
(lint which deals with radio broadcast- 
ing, a recent development ■which in 
British India is still in its early 
infanev. 

I now pass on to deal with certain 
oilier matters wliieli, tliougli they arc not 
licforc the Cliamher for consideration, 
arc, I know, of great interest to many 
Members of your Order. 

In the first place, it is, I think, desir- 
able (hat I should explain to Your 
Highne.sscs llio position in regard to the 
recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee ajiiioinlcd by the Chnnihcr on the 
otli February 1023, to consider the rc- 
eommondatiori.s of (he T'iscal Commis- 
sion, That-' Committee submitted a 
report to the Cliamher on (lie lOtli Feb- 
ruary making certain recommendations 
in regard (o (lie fiitiire fiscal policy of the 
Government of India towards the Indian 
States, Since then the question has 



been under considerMion by tbe Depart- 
ments of the Government of India which . 
are concerned. Your Highnesses will 
readily understand that the question of 
the allocation of the customs revenue, 
which is the most important of the re- 
commendations ma(ie by the Committee, 
is one of grave difficulty . Yne consiuev- 
ation of this m^itter has occupied 
many months and I regret that it is not 
yet complete. Before the next session 
of the Chamber, however, I hope that 
we shall have arrived at certain conclu- 
sions and I shall then be in a position 
to inform Your Highnesses of our atti- 
tude in regard to this question. 

Another question, very dear to certain 
distinguished Members of this Chamber, 
is that which has come to be known as 
the question of the analytical and syn- 
thetical methods. Your Highnesses 
will remember that, when the codifica- 
tion of political practice was first taken 
up in 1919, it i^as suggested at the 
Standing Committee that an analytical 
rather than a synthetical method of pro- 
cedure should be followed, that the 
general position of the Indian States 
ms-a-ius the Gover-nmewt rii Iwditv 
should first be authoritatively stated, 
and that this should be taken as the 
basis for the decision of individual 
points and for the codification of poli- 
tical practice. Lord Chelmsford in his 
opening speech at the Conference held 
in November 1919 mentioned this 
suggestion which he described as a pro- 
posal that, in the hope of defining tbe 
true position of the States -ufs-c-afs the 
Government of India, we should scruti- 
nise and test our practice in the light of 
general principles to be abstracted from 
the body of treaties and engagements, 
rather than by endeavouring to derive 
principles from the body of case-law 
which had gradually grown up. 


The latter method of procedure is 
still fn operation, althougli, as must be 
expected, it occasionally gives rise to 
difficulties. • It was suggested reeeu% 
at the Standing Committee that an 
attempt might be made to overcome the 
difficulties by recourse to analytical 

methods. A commencement was made 

with 'the examination of the most 
ancient treaties between the East India 
Company and the Indian States It 
was found, however, as I had myself 
anticipated, before tbe examination had 
proceeded very far, that this method oi 
analysing the relations of tfie Tndiar 


States with the British Government 
presented great “difficulties and that it 
would be unlikely to produce within a 
reasonable time any very useful results. 
Further exploration will be made with 
the object of attempting tP deduce provi- 
sional principles by means other than 
the synthetic method. I'fiis will neces- 
sarily take time and we cannot he con- 
fident that the right solution will be 
found in this direction. In any event 
it must be distinctly understood that the 
further e.xamination to which_ I have 
adverted will in no sense commit either 
the Government of India or the Princes 
to the adoption of the result. 

Your Highnesses may be interested to 
learn the progress made towards the 
establishment of direct relations be- 
tween the Government of India and those 
States which liave hithefto been in poli- 
tical relations with Local Governments. 

In November, 1921, all the salute States 
in the Punjab, were taken into direct 
relations with the Govefument pf India. 
In Octobei- 1923 an Agent to the 
Governor General was appointed for 
the five States in the Madras Presi- 
dency, and only a fem weeks ago the 
ihree Agencies oi , ,C’CiWfi tiViA 

Palanpur were brought into direct rela- 
tions with the Central Government 
through an Agent to the Governor 
General. A few days hence I propose 
to visit E.ajkot in order to acquaint 
myself with the local conditions and to 
assure the Princes and Chiefs in the new 
Western India States Agency of the 
personal interest which I and my Gov- 
ernment feel in them and their affairs. 

Your Highnesses will, I think, agree 
that considerable progi’css has been made 
in giving effect to the policy of direct 
relations'^, but the process must of neces- 
sity be a gradual one. 

The analogous problern in the case of 
the States already in direct relations 
with the Government of India has 
received my^ earnest consideration. 
Nearly four years ago the Gwalior State 
was. OwAval Ivd-la 

Agency and was brought into direct rela- 
tions with the Government of India 
through a single intermediary. The 
case of the Rajputana Agency has also 
engaged tlie attention of the Government 
of India within llie last few months. 1 
am not in a position at present to make 
any announcement, hut a'ou may depend 
upon it that no decision will be reached 
save after most careful examination nnd 
consideration. 
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Your Highnesses, among the many 
duties of my ofRce none is of greater im- 
portance or carries higher distinction 
than that of presiding at the delibera- 
tions of the Princes and Rulers at the 
JTarendra Mandal. Permit me to add that 
this duty has to me become a pleasure, I 
regard its performance rather as a high 
privilege than as a heavy task. During 
the period of my Viceroyalty I have had 
the felicity to become acquainted with 
many of the Princes and Rulers, and, as 
time has progressed, the acquaintance 
has in numerous instances ripened into 
warm friendship. Consequently in each 
succeeding year I have approached the 
date of the assembling of this Chamber 
with increased pleasure by reason of the 
daily meetings which ensue during this 
period, with deeper knowledge of Your 
Highnesses’ ' burdens and responsibilities 
resulting from my closer and more inti- 
mate study of them, and with wider sym- 
pathy and understanding consequent 
upori;my own ever-growing experience of 
the perplexities and difficulties of Gov- 
ernment. It is unfortunately a proposi- 
tion of general application that, not- 
withstanding the most earnest desire on 
the part of a Ruler to administer his 
State in the highest interests of the 
people and his determination to labour 
persistently for their advantage, his 
actions, however beneficent, will be 
subject to misunderstanding and alas! 
too often to misrepresentation. But 
the wise and just Ruler will be 
prepared for disappointments and 
ready to meet difficulties. He has 
learnt that the march along the road 
of progress and development is not easy 
and that obstacles are certain to be en- 
countered. 'ITiese observations will 
doubtless lead, and probably have 
already led. Your Highnesses to re- 
flections upon the political movements in 
British India .since the introduction of 
the Reforms. I know that Your High- 
nesses ha.ve not failed to watch, the course 
of events -and have pondered upon their 
significance and their possible reactions 
m the Indian States. To some of • Your 
. Highnesses the thought may even have 
occurred whether those rights and privi- 
Jeges hitherto so scrupulouslv respected, 
''vliether tliose relations defined or un- 
defined of the States and their Rulers 
with Government and the Crown in the 
Hast so uarefullv observed, whether that 
;^eo-ree of sovereignty possessed bv each 
uhng Prince up to this time unques- 
tioned and unditjfnvhed. might not m 


some way be affected by the changes made 
in the structure, of Government in 
British India. I feel sure that, if. any 
such apprehension should exist in any 
mind, I need only recall to Your High- 
nesses that, in the Royal Proclamation 
announcing His Majesty the King- 
Emperor’s assent to the Government of 
India Bill of 1919, His Majesty in the 
clearest terms announced his determi- 
nation ever to maintain unimpaired the. 
privileges, rights and dignities of the 
Princes of India; and at the inaugura- 
tion of this Chamber by the King- 
Emperor’s com'mand' His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught re- 
. stated in the following memorable words 
the key-notes of Imperial policy in regard 
to the.se questions : — 

“ The sanctity of treaties is a cardinal 
article of Imperial policy. It was 
affirmed by my beloved mother the Great 
Queen Victoria in her famous Proclama- 
tion of 1858. It was reaffirmed by King 
Edward VII, and His present Majesty 
King George V has once more announced 
in his Proclamation his determination 
ever to maintain unimpaired the privi- 
leges, rights and dignities of the Princes. 
Nothing is ^yanti_ng to mark the solem- 
nity of this time-honoured engage- 
ment; and no words of mine are needed 
lo reassure Your Highnesses that the 
British Government will stand faith- 
fullv by its promises.” 

There are, however, aspects in .which 
the spirit of progress and development 
may affect the States. VTiile Your 
Higlinesses can rest assured that my 
Government recognise freely the internal 
sovereignty to which your various 
treaties and engagements entitle you, 
the Bi-itish Government and my Govern- 
ment know that they can rely upon you 
to continue to administer your States 
with justice and enlightenment. I am 
well aware that Your Highnesses realise 
and treasure the confidence that His 
Majesty and Government repose in you 
and that it is your desire ever to strive 
for the greater happiness and prosperity 
of your subjects and so to add by your 
actions to the strength of the Empire of 
which your States form a part; With 
changing conditions it may not alwavs 
be easy to compass your desire, but the 
Princes have-- the inestimable ad- 
vantage anS thei valuable assist- 
ance of one of the .greatest of all 
possessions, for there is no finer herit- 
age than the trust and attachment which 
the subjects of a well administered 
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State have for their Ruler. It will 
always be the task of an enlightened 
Ruler fully to grasp and understand 
changing conditions and by sagacious 
policy to guide and encourage the cur- 
T'ents' of thought into wise and proper 
channels; and thus he will retain un- 
impaired, nay even strengthened, those 
feelings of confidence and respect with 
which the traditions of loyalty incline 
the subject to look on the Ruler of the 
State. I am confident that, true to the 
obligations of your Order, Your High- 
nesses will meet new difficulties when 
they arise with wisdom and sympathy, 
ever keeping in view the prosperity and 
contentment of your subjects and ever 
conscious that in their happiness rests 
your strength and your reward. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner: Your Excellency; Your 

Highnesses; Your Excellency has 
alluded in feeling terms, which we 
know have come straight from the 
heart, to the sad death, which we all 
deeply deplore, of one who was a great 
personal friend of yours and of so many 
of us, of one who was a great Secre- 
tary of State for India — the Right 
Honourable Edwin Montagu. It was 
only yesterday afternoon that the 
Princes gathered at the informal 
meeting, on hearing with sincere regret 
of his serious condition, forthwith 
asked me as Chancellor to send a 
message of sympathy and enquiry to 
Mrs. Montagu. Almost immediately 
afterwards we learnt, whilst at dinner at 
Viceregal Lodge, from Your Excellency 
of this distressing news which came 
as a great shock to those of us who 
were present there, as I am sure it has 
come to the rest of Your Highnesses who 
have heard of it subsequently, and I 
am confident that it will be the unani- 
mous desire of all the Members and 
Representative Members of the 
Chamber, that we should take this 
earliest opportunity of paying our 
sincere, affectionate and respectful tri- 
bute to the memory of a great man, a 
great friend, and a great statesman. 

It may be a Repetition, but it is a 
repetition of a fact of which no Indian 
need be ashamed, that we Indians 
are nothing if vre are not true to 
our friendships, if we are not faith- 
ful to pur friends, and if we are 
.not gratefqlly responsive to those 
who have loved us and who have been 
imbued with a deep and generous 
sympathy for us and for our legitimate 


aspirations and difficulties. We are not 
slow in appreciating in our friends those 
great gifts of God and we stick staunchly 
to our friends through good fortune as 
well as through adversity. 

Little did I think when I saw him on 
more than one occasion during my brief 
stay in England — the last time when I 
saw him was on the evening before I 
left London for India — that we should, 
by his premature death, be to-day 
mourning the loss of one who was a true 
and sincere friend, who deeply and 
dearly loved India and the Indians, and 
who manife.sted a sincere regard for us, 
the Princes of India, and was an ardent 
champion of our rights, prerogatives and 
dignity. When the time comes for the 
historian to chronicle facts at a future 
date, when the din of strife and 
heat of controversy has long heen 
lulled, I am positive that the verdict of 
posterity will be to assign to Edwin 
Montagu a prominent place amongst 
those who helped to build, up and 
strengthen the Empirte and to knit 
England and India closer together. 

Your Excellency; Your Highnesses; 
this is not the occasion for rhetoric 
or a long speech. But what I 
have said has also come straight 
from my heart, for I shall always 
feel it an honour and a privilege to 
have been one of the close personal 
friends of that great statesman whose 
death we so sincerely denlore to-dav, and 
it seems eminently suitable that this, the 
last tribute to his memorv, should be 
paid in the Chamber of Princes, wliich, 
as His Excellency has told us iust now, 
owes its birth so largelv to Mr. Montagu’s 
svm])athetic help and perspicacity. 

I now beg to move that the deep 
regret of the Cb amber of Princes be 
recorded and its sincerest sympathies 
be conveved to the Honourable Mrs. 
Edwin Montaau at the death of her 
i'usbnud, the tried n.nd trusted friend of 
<^be Princes nf India — the late Right 
Honourable Edwin Montagu. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Hawanagar: Your Excdllency and 
Your Highnesses, it is my sad ' 
end melanoholv duty to second 
f^he resolution just " proposed bv 
His Highness the Maharaja Saheb of 
Bikaner. The shock and the sudden- 
ness of, the news does not enable one to 
attempt an adequate euloerv on tlie 
(’■’■eat services to India performed by 
Mr, Montagu. It may be left to 



periods of subsided grief and calmer 
moments to gauge tbe relative values 
of his historic connection with Indian 
affairs, and the great landmark in its 
progress which his association brought 
m ; but I can say this, just at the present 
moment that his name will be remem- 
bered along with that of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who gave the 
great Dominion of South- Africa, unity,, 
peace and satisfaction and an honoured 
place Avithin the Empire — ^involving, 
of course, freedom and political equ.al- 
ity to England’s hereditary foes and 
gaining by his liberal statesmanship 
and sagacity, their good-Avill and ad- 
herence and loyalty. Mr. Montagu’s 
beloved name Avill rank with illustrious 
Englishmen of this noble t 3 fpe and after 
the present day strife and controversy 
raging round the Reforms gives place 
to a steadier outlook, a better estimate 
of his services will be possible, and I 
harm no doubt that the methods by 
AAhich he endeavoured, in all sincerity 
of his ideals and convictions, to win 
pie hearts of the Indian people, not by 
imitating the Prussian mailed fist, 
but by applying in their highest sense, 
England’s time-honoured standards of 
liberty and freedom to the needs and 
conditions of India’s progress, will fill 
an imperishable page in contemporary 
history. 

Apart from the manner and the 
means whereby India’s equality with 
the Dominions within the Empire is to ' 
be achieved — and there are differences of 
opinion regarding this — there can be no 
room for controversy about the fact that 
Mr. Montagu gave India her promised 
and honoured place within the Empire, 
and his name Avill go down to posterity, 
lipked with the affectionate gratitude 
of the Princes and the peoples of India 
for all time. 

It is but fitting and proper that we, 
in this Chamber the existence of which 
is largely due to his initiative and 
powerful support, should take our 
proper share in the grief which has 
C'verAvhelmed Mrs. Montagu' and con- 
vey to her our heart-felt sympathies and 
condolences. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : 
xour Excellency, Your Highnesses, it is 
not a A'ery easy task to perform to speak, 
after he has passed away and in his 
memorv,^ about a personal friend, and 
one who has proved himself to be, as 
everjmodjf ImoAvs, a friend of mj’’ coun- 
ti}^. The world generally keeps its 
sentiments suppressed" during the life- 


time of persons and brings forward 
sentiments and eulogies after the spirit 
has passed away. For, indeed, what 
exliilaration, Avhat joy it would. have 
been to Mr. Montagu, could he have 
listened, — and who IcnoAvs but that his 
spirit may still now be listening, — 
to the words of eulogy, of 'friendship 
and warmth of heart that have fallen 
from Your Excellency’s lips as well 
as from two of. Your Highnesses in 
speaking in his memory 1 But here it 
is not the place nor the right circum- 
stance for speaking so much about the 
personal relations that existed between 
myself and Mr. Montagu, about our 
ermrlasting friendship Avhich at least 
in my life-time, I feel sure, rvill never 
be forgotten or lessened in my memory. 
But this is the occasion for paying Avhat 
little tribute our inadequate words are 
able to give expression to, to the senti- 
ments that are uppermost in our hearts 
and in our minds about his public 
services specially to our Order. 


As has been very correctly said, he 
played a very significant and important 
part in the establishment of this Cham- 
ber. It was he who assisted it in its 
first infancy, indeed in its creation. 
It was he who fostered it ' during its 
growth to the very best of his ability, 
and I wonder if there is something in 
the coincidence hidden by the hand of 
destiny in the fact that he should pass 
away on the eve of the meeting of ’the 
Chamber to-day. I wonder if there 
is a meaning behind it to explain that 
at least he was determined t'o live 
until ^ the child of his creation was 
certain of its permanent existence. 
As all great men in this world, if 
they have great ambitions to carry 
out or if they desire to do big 
things, must be prepared for, he had 
numerous difficulties to face, numer- 
ous obstacles to transcend. He was 
charged with many aspersions as 
regards his sentiments or his nrincinles 
■We know that people made charges 
against him in respect of his policy in 
liritisii India, perhaps some even 
regarding his ideals for the Indian 
dtates. Some charged him perhaps 
about his nationality, others from 
various methods of political expediency 
But all those obstacles ' and difficulties 
that came in his way only made his 
determination as I W from personal 
experience, all the stronger to carry out 
the great task to Avhich he had set his 
hand, and now that he has steered our 
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ship through fair weather and foul as 
the result of which we are assembled here 
in this Chamber, I feel sure that none 
of Your Highnesses would have it said 
that we Rajput, Muhamma,dan, Sikh, 
Brahmin, Princes and Chiefs, assem- 
bled in this Chamber were friends so 
long as everything went well and are 
now likely to forget or are not able to 
express our sentiments when that gresR 
personage who assisted us and helped 
us in our difficulties has passed away 
to a better world. What, I ask myself, 
would be the best epitaph to put on his 
grave, and I feel the words of klark 
Antony coming before me which jie 
uttered before the body of Julius 
Caesar which, with very slight modifi- 
cation, apply very aptly in the present 
instance. The words are — 

“ He was our friend, faithful and 
just to us : ” 

Your Excellency, I am doing no more 
than what I feel is absolutely neces- 
sary and a heart-felt duty to perform in 
supporting the resolution of condolence 
that has been moved and supported by 
Their Highnesses. And in giving my 
heart-felt support to such a resolution 
I earnestly pray that Providence may 
give his soul rest and that reward which 
we are unable to give in this material 
world — in the world hereafter, in what 
we all hope is a better world. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Your 
Highnesses, I desire to associate my- 
self with the resolution that has been' 
proposed. I do not wish to add. any- , 
thing to what I have already said to 
Your Highnesses at the opening of these 
Proceedings. I shall, therefore, take' 
it that Your Highnesses are all agreed 
in this resolution. 


All Members standing, the resolution 
was adopted. 

His Excellency the Viceroy; Tliis 
resolution will be duly recorded and 
communicated to Mrs. Montagu. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Nawanagar will now present his state- 
ment. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Hawanagar: ' Your Excellency, I 
am performing a belated duty in 
rendering an account of my par- 
ticipation in the 3rd and the 4th 
Assembly of the League of Nations 
I could not be present at the last session 
01 tins Chamber in Pebruary 1923 
owing, to my detention in England for 


reasons of health. There was no ses- 
sion in last November and therefore out 
of the three reports due at the present 
session, it will be the privilege of my 
distinguished brother, His Highness 
the Chancellor to present the last report, 
so tliat I would prefer to confine my 
remarks and observations to salient 
facts and events connected with the ses- 
sions which I attended. His Highness 
the Chancellor’s work is naturally con- 
cerned with more recent progress in the 
League’s existence and activities and 
I will not trespass on the patience and 
good Avill of the Chamber by reading 
my reports verhativi, but will content 
myself by laying my reports on the 
table and inviting the attention of this 
Assembly to such activities and results 
as call for particular notice from the 
Indian point of view. 

In the session of 1922, I had as my 
colleagues Lord Chelmsford who was 
chief Delegate for India and Sir 
Sivaswami Ayer. In 1923 Lord 
Hardinge attended the Assembly as 
chief Delegate and the other repre- 
sentative was hir. Hasan Imam. I re- 
gard it a high privilege to have b6en 
allowed to participate in the work oi 
the two Indian .Delegations in the com- 
pany of .such distinguished and ex- 
tremely able colleagues. 

1 was very ably assisted on both the 
occasions by Commander C. B. Fry, 
who freely volunteered his services in 
the cause of India, as he had done at 
the First Assembly in 1920, and acted 
as my Personal Assistant with great 
zeal, industry and energy. My Dewan 
Khan Bahadur Merwanji was wdtli me 
at the same time and the help that I 
received from him was invaluable. 

With these preliminary remarks I 
will proceed to deal very briefly with 
the first report. 

Owing to the very regrettable inabi- 
lity of His Highness the Chancellor to 
accept the invitation of His Imperial 
Majesty’s Secretary of State .to repre- 
sent the Ruling Princes of India on 
the Indian Delegation this jmar, I was 
invited to replace His Highness. 

Though considerably handicapped, 
as regards ni}’’ ability to be of service to 
tlie Delegation, since at such short 
notice neither I nor my Assistant had 
opportunity to acquaint ourselves with 
the questions on the Agenda, neverthe- 
less I felt that my previous experience 
at Genmm and iny many personal 
inendships among the ojher delegations 
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of the Assembly would be of some value, 
and consequently, in pursuance of my 
most loyal and sincere desire to be of 
any service considered within my power, 
to His Majgsty the King Emperor, to 
the British Empire and to India, I had 
the honour to accept Your Excellency’s 
invitation. 


The Assembly opened on September 
4th. Senor Agustin Edwards (Chili) 
was elected President and he proved 
himself a brilliantly able President. I 
had the honour to be appointed to the 
C-ommittee for the examination of 
credentials of Delegates. Before pro- 
ceeding further, I must express my deep 
grief at the death of my friend and 
former Chief Delegate, Sir William 
Meyer. He had won a position of great 
influence in the Assembly, which is quick 
to detect eminent ability and highly 
vamed experience and competence in 
public business. I received numerous 
enquiries after him at Geneva and I 
feel sure that the sad news of his death 
has caused genuine sorrow to his many 
friends and admirers in the Delegations 
and their staff and also in the Secre- 
tariat, as well as in India. 


A matter of great importance to India, 
politically and industrially, was the 
CiPcision of the Council, which was com- 
municated to the Assembly during this 
Session, to the effect that India was 
aajudged one of the eight members of 
( hief Industrial importance and there- 
fore entitled to a nominee on the govern- 
mg body of the International Labour 
Bureau. The original eight States of 
Chief Industrial Importance ” were 
decided upon by a committee of a Con- 
ference. at Washington, when the non- 
selection of India, "svith the inclusion of 
States obviously less important was 
cbsurd and caused much subsequent 
trouble; not least to the Finance Com- 
mittee IV of 1920 Assembly on which 
1 represented the Indian Delegation of 
that year. Sir William • -Meyer 
delivered a pointed . and convincing 
protest m the Assembly and I made a 
point, on social and other occasions, of 
^hgaging the attention of the ma-jority 
Assembly Delegates to the 
absurdity of India’s exclusion and my 
assistant conducted a concerted action 
to the same end. 


When the third Assembly met, t] 
Council of the League was on the poi 

dealing with the criteria to be adbpt( 
m deciding the selection of the eig] 


- States; the Chief Delegate Lord Chelms- 
ford secured permission to support 
India’s claim in person before the 
Council. He did so with great ability 
and firmness and finally drove home 
a proper settlement of this troublesome 
and elusive question. 

The eight States of Chief Industrial 
Importance now are; Germany, Belgium, 
Canada, France, Great Britain, India, 
Italy and Japan. 

The next question to which I request 
your attention is regarding opium. I 
have attempted to give the genesis of 
this question in section 2 of my report. 

India is naturally concerned to see 
that her large and -willing sacrifice of 
revenue is not rendered unfair by the 
failure of other producing countries to 
fulfil their just obligations under the 
Covenant. It is clear, however, that 
the trade in opium and in such drugs as 
cocaine and morphia cannot be control- 
led except by loyal international co-opera- 
tion, backed by sustained and expert 
vigilance by the League. 

The real business of the third Assem- 
bly was to strengthen the hands of the 
Council, the Secretariat, and the Advi- 
sory Committee in securing (1) the effec- 
tive control of Export and Import and 
(2) the restriction of production to the 
level of the world’s legitimate needs. 

On ^ merit, India holds the most 
authoritative position on the opium 
.question at Geneva and Lord Chelms- 
ford at the third meeting of Committee 
V maintained this position by a very 
able and lucid general review of the pro- 
blem and its progress. He showed how 
the Hague Convention with the superior 
administration of the League and the 
improved information obtained had 
produced substantial results and was 
likely to prove adequate for the suppres- 
sion of abuses. In his opinion what is 
lequired is the universal acceptance of 
the Convention, with universal adop- 
tion of the certificate system and loyal 
and effective execution of its provisions 
in order to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 


I made a speech in the Assembly debate 
on opium, with the object of impressing 
on Delegates (as I had found very neces- 
sary from conversations with them) the 
established legitimate use of opium in 
India and also the extent of the sacrifice 
made by India, not only in respect of 
revenue, but also and especially on the 
part of innumerable cultivators. Further 



I had found it desirable to explain as ' 
emphatically as I could that the Indians 
are not an “ opium smoking ” people. 
General knowledge about this is quite 
vague. India and China' are lumped 
together as “ opium countries ”. With 
Your Excellency’s permission, I will 
quote one or two passages from my 
speech on the subject ; — 

'• It seems to me important that 
more people should realise that, in 
certain Eastern countries, including 
India, quite apart from any abuse of 
opium ana quite apart from regular 
scientific medical use of Tt, there is quite 
legitimate general and popular use of 
opium. Quite outside scientific medi- 
cine, jopium has ,alAvays '.been used in 
India by the people as a home-made 
medicine, ]ust as various herbs and 
samples are even now used by the 
couutry-folK of Western nations.” 

It is quite important to recognise that 
there are — for instance,, in India — a 
large number of people who, on the one 
liand, do not regard opium as a detri- 
mental product, but as a natural pro- 
duct. and who, on the other hand, have 
sFuhered, and still suffer, considerable 
loss in consequence of State regulation 
ot production. Intelligent opinion ie 
^ndia knows tliat State regulation bf 
opium has involved a loss ot revenue to 
.liic bioveriiment ot about £40,000,000 
in the last, ten year’s, and intelligent 
opinion is glad that this loss is much 
more than compensated by the great 
good that iias been achieved. India 
applauds the result, and is proud to be 
privileged to make, in so worthy a cause 
what it is fair to call a sacrifice. But 
even intelligent opinion sometimes over- 
looks the fact that the loss to producers 
has been not forty millions, but about 
120 millions. Eemember that India is, 
per head of population, a poor country, 
and in particular the cultivators are 
poor, and they form the large majority 
of Indians in India. Much of the sacri- 
fice falls on them — some of them are hard 
hit by it— and they do not appreciate 
because they do not know that they are 
sharing in the suppression of a erave 
abuse. & 

After explaining that opium was used 
as a sedative by hard-working and poor 
people and calling attention to the fact 
that It was very largely consumed by 
cattle a,s a veterinary medicine, I said 

now it you take the total annual con- 
sumption per head of population in 


India, what does it amount tol It 
amounts to two grams per head per 
annum, and that is about the weight of 
about twm-thirds of an ordinary lump 
of sugar. 

But when you take into account the 
veterinary use which is made of opium, 
1 believe even if you take the sum of 
opium whicli is taken by human beings 
as the same as that taken for cattle, 
which is not the case, it reduces the two- 
( birds of a lump of sugar to one-third. 
So you cannot rate India as an extrava- 
gant consumer of its native equivalent 
of western liquors. 

In this connection I may further add 
tliat no one would think of calling that 
great country, the United States of 
America, an opiuhi consuming country, 
and yet, no doubt for very legitimate 
and proper purposes, I am reliably told, 
and I believe it, it consumes about twice 
as much opium as India.” 

Sir Arthur Steele-Maitland, who 
had misunderstood my speech as a 
depreciation of efforts against abuse, 
whereas it was an explanation of use, 
was delicately ironical. This roused 
Colonel John Ward who agreed with 
the point of view I had e.xpressed; he 
championed me forcibly and Aen 
delivered a frontal attack on faddists. 
TJie resolutions adopted by the Assem- 
bly on the question of opium are gh'en 
in section II of my report. 

Another subject in which India is 
ilirectly interested is the apportionment 
o*' the expenses of the League among its 
constituent members. This question 
has been of special concern to the 
Indian Delegation at all the three 
Assemblies because, not only imder the 
<■ riginal scheme of the covenant but also 
under the several amending schemes, 
which have been before the Assembly, 
India is rated too high. 

The result at the end of the third 
Assembly was that what is knowm as 
the second Eeveilland scheme was 
adopted, amended in one of its features 
to meet objections, but not altered ia 
principle; it wms however adopted onI.y 
for 1923, and was aided by a device 
supplied by Lord Balfour to satisfy 
India and the Dominions wLereby the 
total of the contributions of the mem- 
bers of the British Empire was accept- 
ed, but on an agreement to settle a satis- 
factory redistribution by private settle- 
ment among them. ' ■- 
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I -will speak a few words about the 
Question of mandates, which is one of 
wide interest. Adherence to the Cove- 
nant involves acceptance of the general 
principle announced in article 22 that 
the well-being of primitive peoples 
forms a sacred trust of civilization and 
enjoins observance of the special tmder- 
taking under artide 23 (B) to secure 
Ihe just treatment of Natives. Expe- 
rience of the three past Assemblies 
clearly indicates that cases where Mem- 
bers or even non-members are reason- 
ably suspected of not having acted in 
accordance with the principles are more 
than likely to be brought forward for 
the attention of Committee VI and of 
the Assembly in connection either with 
Mandates or the contiguous question of 
Minorities. The net result is that the 
Mandate system, even outside man- 
dates, promises to set a standard 
for the Government of undevelop- 
ed races the world over. No one 
present at the third Assembly could fail 
to see the very powerful moral autho- 
rity of the League in this matter, and 
tlie establishment of this authority 
marks an important success for the 
League. 

On this subject, Sir Sivaswami Aiyer 
made an able speech in the Assembly in 
support of the resolution moved by 'Dr. 
Nansen. He paid a well-deserved 
tribute to the members of the permanent 
Mandates commission for the solicitude 
the 3 '- displayed for the populations com- 
mitted to the charge of the mandatory 
jiowers and for the scrunulous regard 
they have shown for the letter and the 
spirit of article 22 of the Covenant, 
Your Highnesses will find this speech 
reproduced in annex VI of my report. 

The question of protection of minor- 
ities came forward in the fourth plenary 
meeting of this Assembly in cdnse- 
.que'nce of a resolution proposed by Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray of the South 
African Delegation and adopted by the 
Assembly to' refer certain items of 
chapter 9 of the report on the work of 
the Council to a Committee of the 
Assembly. Although the specific cases 
originally in view concerned Europe 
and Asia Minor, the position sought to 
be achieved was of direct interest to 
India> with her acute minority ques- 
tions in South Afi-ica, the Kenya colony, 
and elsewhere in the British Empire, 
and enabled me to obtain effective 
attention to the lonsr-standing griev- 
ance of the Indian minority in South 
Africa. . 


’ It' would, of course, have been quite 
contrary to the spirit and the intention 
of the League of Nations for the Indian 
Delegation to remain silent while a 
South African Delegate of unimpeach- 
able integrity and disinterestedness was 
emphasising the vital importance of the 
proper treatment of minorities. At 
any rate I personally felt in honour 
bound to intervene as effectively • as I 
could; and I am happy to report the 
very generous and cordial treatment of 
the matter. by the South- African Dele- 
gation. At the time I made my speech 
on the subject I wrote an explanatory 
letter to Sir Edgar Walton, Premier of 
Cape Colony and Chief Delegate of 
South Africa, and I was able 
afterwards to make full personal repre- 
sentations to him, in consequence, of 
which he most kindly volunteered to 
frrward my letter and a copy, of my 
speech to General Smuts, his Prime 
Minister, together with his o-wn earnest 
approval of my appeal for attention to 
our South African grievances.' I desire 
to record mv deep appreciation of Ih'e 
way in which Sir Edgar Walton dealt 
with the matter. 

Your Excellency will allow me to read 
ofit one or two pai'agraphs of my speech 
which is fully reproduced in my report. 

“ I will confine myself to the out- 
standing questions of the minorities 
which, are under the South African GoV: 
erimient. I refer, therefore, to the'posi- 
tion of .the Indian communities in South 
Africa under that Government. These 
are genuine minority questions which are 
of somewhat long standing ; and my pur- 
pose is not at all to bring before you- the 
cases, specifically, which perhaps would 
not be in order. But I have a very dis- 
tinct purpose, and it is to appeal — and 
you may regard it as a personal appeal 
if 5 'ou wish — to the Delegates of South 
Africa here present; and by the very 
token that they are declared champions 
of the rights of minorities, to ask them 
to influence their Government, when they 
return home, in favour of satisfactory 
settlements of these particular minoritv 
questions, which are their very own. I 
address' my appeal to them through you 
all, because I feel very strongly that the 
atmosphere of s.vmpathy and good feel- 
ing with 'ivhich this great Assemblv can- 
not fail to endow such an appeal, will 
give that appeal a vivid himian poAver 
such as it could not obtain elsewhere. I 
w.Tjit the .spirit'of the League of Nations, 
which is incarnate in this Assembly, ^ 
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s^rajit my appeal its aid. I should feel 
false to my fellow countrymen in India, 
and also to my fellow countrymen in 
South Africa, were I to neglect this 
unique opportunity of summoning to the 
assistance of their aspirations their 
spiritual power and the spiritual bless- 
ing of your sympathy. 

We of the British Empire are a big 
family. The British mother has taken to 
her bosom the grizzly bear, the Kangaroo, 
the lion and the ostrich, the tiger and the 
and with a family of that descrip- 
tion quarrels are bound to occur. South 
Africa would be more contented and more 
united; the Government of the British 
Empire would be relieved of a trouble- 
some political reference, and India would 
be deeply grateful and would feel that an 
old wound had at last been healed. But 
happily there is one cardinal virtue in 
the British Empire, that is, when we are 
attacked by a common foe we are one 
really happy family, and the elements I 
have alluded to all unite together in the 
defence of the Empire ” I closed my 
speech with the follovnng appeal. 

"We in this Assembly believe that God 
made us all men, to walk erect on one 
earth : and we believe in one truth and in 
one iustice, universal for all men, and^ it 
is to this atmosphere and to this faith 
that I make ray apneal. But outside this 
Assembly, tlsere have often been two 
iustices, one for the West and one for the 
East. It is for the League of Nations to 
engraft its own conception, ^ the fai 
higher, the far better conception, upon 
the universal practice of mankind. What 
is our ideal? What is our purpose? 
What is the very reason of our being? 
Let us have catholic iustice and we shall 
have catholic peace." 

There is one further point I must men- 
tion in this connection. Evidently some 
days before X delivered my speech on 
minorities a rumour had somehow got 
about that I was going to deal with the 
Indian question in Africa, because Lord 
Chelmsford, the chief Delegate of Ii^ia. 
received a cable from the India Office, 
despatched, I understand, at the instance 
of the Colonial Office, which he bTOUght 
mv notice requesting that the Kenya 
Colony question should not be introduc- 
. ed by me, as the dispute was in process 
of near settlement and its introduction 
miglit be prefudicial to the satisfactory 
resblt expected. On the assurance 
implied I was of course glad to omit anv 
criticism of this delicate question which 


concerns the British Empire and not the 
South African Government, since Kenya 
is a Crown Colony. Lord Chelmsford, 
who had not previously attended the 
Assembly as a delegate and had not as 
yet had time either to gauge the atmos- 
phere of the Assembly, or to make the 
personal acquaintance of the Delegates of 
other nations, was, I fancy, somewhat 
apprehensive of the wisdom of my inten- 
tion to table the Indian minority griev- 
ances; but from my previous 'experience 
of the Assembly and my somewhat wide 
personal friendship witb a large number 
of delegates, and particularly from my 
complete confidence in the broad-minded 
and generous character of the South 
African Delegation, I was quite sure of a 
happy event, and I was able to reassure 
Lord Chelmsford. I am glad to sav tbat 
afterwards both lie and Lord Balfour 
Avfere good enough to congratulate me on 
the satisfactory result. 

I will not detain this Chamber with 
matters which, though of great import- 
ance in their international and humani- 
tarian bearing, may not be said to have 
a direct reference to India and yet on 
the work of intellectual co-operation, 
we had the advantage of the services of 
a verv remarkable committee of exnerts 
including Professors Einstein, Henri 
Bercrson. Gilbert Murrey and Millikon 
and Madam Currie ; and on their recom- 
mendation, Monsieur Ee'^mald of France 
proposed the restoration in the budffet 
of the original appropriation of 180,000 
francs. I snoke second in support. 
This roused hot opposition from New 
Zealand, Australia and South Africa. 
The question went to the vote and our 
proposition was passed bv 25 votes. 

The disarmament question carried the 
work of the past session to a further 
stage of deliberation and agreement, but 
in the last session, which His Highness 
the Chancellor had the privilege to 
attend, it reached a decisive stage and 
will I presume, receive fuller treatment, 
which its importance deserves, from 
His Highness and therefore I need not 
tax the attention of the Chamber with 
the details of the intermediate progress 
marked in 1922. 

During the session of the third Assem- 
bly, the Council and its special com- 
mittee on Austria succeeded within four 
weeks, in establishing a definite work- 
ing basis for the rescue of Austria from 
hor morass of difficulty and despair — a 
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task which had baffled the supreme 
Council of the Allies for years and 
which they finally handed over to the 
League in August 1922; its advisoiy 
and technical assistance was invited in 
January 1921. The settlement achiev- 
ed involves difficulties of continuous ex- 
ecution; but the position is now an 
entirely different one from what existed 
before. It is fair to regard it as pro- 
bably the greatest political success of 
the League; and I am afraid the League 
has received but a small share of the due 
credit. 

Without dwelling on minor questions, 
which, it will be foundj have received 
adequate treatment in my printed re- 
port, I will pass on to the work of the 
fourth session of the Assembly in 1923, 
reserving my general observations on 
both the sessions for a combined refer- 
ence at the end of my remarks. 

But before doing so, I feel it my duty 
to report on one matter which has had 
an important bearing on the position of 
India in Geneva. When the election of 
non-permanent members of the Council 
came on, I was approached by a number 
of the smaller European and by some of 
the South African Delegations as to whe- 
ther India would stand for a place. On 
investigation I found that we might 
hope for 27 and perhaps 29 votes which 
would have secured our election, I, oI 
course, reported the situation to Lord 
Chelmsford_ and to Lord Balfour. My 
own view is that India should have 
accepted the position, which view I 
humbly still submit but, of course. Lord 
Balfour’s decision was loyally accepted. 

The fourth Assembly was opened on 
September 3rd 1923 by Viscount Tsbii. 
the acting President of the Council and 
was in session till September 29th. The 
choice for the office of President fell on 
M. Cosme de la Torrientev Peraza, 
Delegate of Cuba, who proved an effi- 
cient and business-like President. 

I was elected chairman of Committee 
II and was therefore a member of the 
general committee of the Assembly, 
along Avith the six vice-presidents and 
five chairmen of the other committees, 
elected by the Assembly. All these are 
\ iro-Presidents of the Assembly and are 
indiyi dually and collectiimly charged 
Avith a considerable addition to the nor- 
mal duties of a delegate. 

The opium question was dealt with 
this year, by ComniitteG V bn wliicli 


India was represente'd by Lord 
Hardinge, the Chief Delegate. The 
results achiei'ed by' this committee Avere 
embodied in six resolutions Avhich were 
adopted bv the Assembly. These resolu- 
tions adopled the reports of the Advisory 
Committee and requested the Council' 
to invite the Governments concerned to 
convene a conference Avith a vieAV to 
examine the question of the limitation 
of the amounts of morphine, heroin and 
cocaine and their respective salts to be 
manufactured; of the limitation of the 
amounts of raw opium and coca leaf to 
be imported for that purpose and for 
other medicinal and scientific purposes, 
and of the limitation of raAV opium and 
coca leaf for export to the amount re- 
quired for such medicinal and scientific 
purposes. 


in the Assembly, I made a statement 
declaring the policy of India and I read 
a speech Aiffiich Mr. Hasan Imam had 
prepared, but was prevented by illness 
from deliA’-ering himself. Your Excel- 
lency Avill permit me to quote my short 
statement on behalf of India. “ On 
behalf of the Indian Delegation, I desire 
to be allowed to congratulate the League 
of Nations, and its Fifth Committee and 
the AdA-isory Committee on the excellent 
progress^ that has been made' in the im-' 
portant international question regarding 
opium and dangerous drugs. The Gov- 
ernment of India has ahvays given its 
most complete adherence to the conven- 
tion,_ and has used every effort to carry 
out its terms. The success achicAmB in 
tms manner bv India is recognised by 
aJJ India will continue its settled 
policy in this direction. The Govern-' 
ment of India will co-operate fully -with 
the pague of Nations in its efforts to 
further this great cause infernafionally. 
As regards internal administration with- 
in India, the Government has set-its face 
against, _ and has ,’done i'fs best to eli- 
minate in a common-sense manner all 
^ forms of deleterious addiction. It re- 
quests a,ll nations to give it their con- 
hdence in this matter, and particularly 
to recognise that India cannot regard as 
1 lepitimate the use of opium as a home- 
made medicine, Avhich is general 
throimhout India. India will not hBoAv 
the deleterious use of opium for addiction 
purposes im India so far as stringent 
laws and efficient administr.ition can 
preA'ent it. The internal ■ administra- 
tion pf opium questions in India is'' in 
the h.nnds-of Indian ministers, and is 
controlled by elected assemblies. I may 
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further add that opium is a Goveriment 
monopoly, and speaking On behalf ot 
the Indian States, autonomous or other- 
wise (such for instance, as my own) 
could not export it without the permis- 
sion of the Government of India, and 
could only export it through their agents. 

“ Since the cessation of the Chinee 
traffic in 1913 no opium produced in the 
States of the Indian^ Princes has been 
exported from India. 

Renardinn the apportionment of the 
cost of the League among membCTs, no 
settlement was attempted at the Ponrth 
Assembly, nor was India able to secure 
a reduction in her contribution . The 
Allocation committee reported that_ it 
was not able to produce a definitive 
scheme in time for the assembly and 
there was no course open except to ex- 
tend to 1924 the provisional apportion- 
ment known as the Second Reveilland 
Scale. Internal settlement among the 
members of the Pritish Empire did not 
take place and India ivas left in the 
same position as before the Balfour com- 
promise. Hence the Indian Delegation 
went to Geneva with instructions to 
bring forward a claim for relief on the 
ground that the allocation of 65 units, 
which nearly represented 7 per cent, of 
the expenditure of the League, was too 
high. I made the following statement 
in the As<-emblv on behalf of the Indian 
Government • — 

“ The resolution before the Assembly 
renews, with slight modifications for 
1924, the scale which was approved for 
1924 only. The Indian Delegation will 
abstain from voting on the present re- 
solution. Perhaps I may he allowed 
to explain the reason of India’s absten- 
tion. The Government of India is 
ready to acquiesce in, the temporary re- 
newal of the scale. It will do so in a 
spirit of co-operation and from a desire 
to avoid making its own point of view 
a cause of difficulty to this Assembly. 
But the Government of India is anxious, 
first that this acquiescence this year 
should not be interpreted to mean that 
India is satisfied with the incidence of 
the present scale proposed in the resolu- 
tion. and secondly, my government is" 
anxious that India should make it clear 
tha't she reserves full liberty to object 
to the present proposed scale at the 
assembly of 1924 shoxiltl there then be a 
proposal to continue this scale.” 

I will now refer to the Italo-Greek 
question, which, arose almost about the 


time the fourth session commenced at 
Geneva and naturally overshadowed all 
other questions before the League. 

Some Italian officers acting on the 
Boundary Commission for the Confer- 
ence of ambassadors in Southern 
Albania were murdered on the 27th of 
August. Two days later Italy sent an 
ultimatum to Greece. Greece replied 
on August 30th accepting four of the 
seven demands, but refusing three, 
which she said were derogatory to her 
sovereignty and offered to submit the 
whole case to the League of Nations. 
She also declared her acceptance of the 
League’s decision in advance. Italy 
immediately declined to concur in a re- 
ference to the League. On August 31st 
the Ambassadors, who were parties in 
the matter, delivered a note to Greece. 
On the same day Italy bombarded and 
occupied Corfu. 

The Council of the League was al- 
ready in Session and on S,eptember 1st, 
the Greek application was presented by 
M. Politis. It was based upon articles 
12 and 15 of the Covenant, under which 
any member of the League has the right 
to'sirbmit to the League any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture with any 
other member of the League and'under 
which the Council is bound to endeavour 
a settlement. Signor Salandra, the 
Italian Representative on the Council, 
who had then received no instructions 
from his Government requested an ad- 
journment, but put forward the point 
that the conference of Ambassadors was 
the proper’ authority to deal with the 
matter and not the Council of the 
League. There was_ no doubt that the 
Ambassadors were involved in the first 
instance, because the murdered General 
was their Commissioner and they had 
taken up the matter. The Council ad- 
journed after passing a resolution ex- 
pressing the hope that both parties to 
the dispute would avoid any action 
calculated to aggravate the situation. 

Before the Council met after an inter- 
val of two days, the Greek note in reply 
to the Ambassadors was received in 
which Greece stated that she would ac- 
cept judgment from the Ambassadors. 
Meanwhile the Italian Government in 
Rome published a declaration denying 
the competence of the League; and the 
session of the Assembly opened at 
Geneva on September 3rd. 

On September 5th, the Italian Repre- 
sentative made a statement to the Coun- 
cil, denying the competence of the 
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League, but the terms used were much 
more moderate than those promulgated 
at Rome. In reply, Lord Robert Cecil 
caused Articles 12 and 13 to be read out, 
called attention to the duties of the 
Council under these and showed that 
to infringe these duties "was not 
only to break the Covenant, 
but also to break the Treaty 
of Versailles of which the Covenant was 
a part. This procedure made a consi- 
derable impression. Signor Salandra 
then made it evident that Italy would 
accept the Conference of Ambassadors 
as a “ Court ” to decide what the settle- 
ment between Greece and Italy should 
be and not merely as the proper authori- 
ty to' deal with the offence against the 
Ambassadors. Thus Italy and Greece 
both expressed an agreement to accept 
a settlement from the Ambassadors. 
The Council at once seized the oppor- 
tunity to promote this settlement. 
Terms of settlement were drafted by 
several leading members of the Council 
and were put forward on September 6th 
by the Spanish Representative. Italy 
objected to accepting the proposals 
from the Council, on its plea of non- 
competence, but consented to an adroit 
suggestion that the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings as a whole should immediately 
be foru'arded to the Ambassadors. The 
Conference of Ambassadors met on 
September 7th and adopted the pro- 
posed terms of settlement witli slight 
alterations. These terms were subse- 
quently accepted by Italy and Greece. 

In the words of the Chief Delegate of 
Great Britain, the Council did exactly 
what it ought to have done under the 
Covenant. Its business was to promote 
a settlement and it carried out that duty 
absolutely. 

But the challenge to the competence 
of the League remained. The Council 
then pursued a scheme for obtaining a 
unanimous agreement to submit a set of 
questions — including the competence of 
the League in certain cases, the ri^ht to 
seize territory in order to enforce de- 
mands and the responsibility for politi- 
cal crimes committed on the territory of 
a State to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. Legal advisers 
Avere called in and the questions were 
carefully debated and framed. The 
Italian Representative refused to agree 
that one question relating to ‘ com- 
petence ’ should go 'to the Court, 
and eventually, under strong pro- 
tests from several members, it was 


decided to submit questions, not to tLe 
Court, but to a Committee of Jurists 
Avho were to report to the Council. This 
course was agreed to by the Italian 
RepresentatiA’-e and in this manner, 
Italy clearly withdreAV its dangerous 
Contentions against the competence of 
the League. 

On September 21st Viscount Ishii 
announced the settlement of the dispute 
to the Assembly. Monsieur Motta 
spoke in general appreciation of the fact 
that a settlement had been achieved. 
At the request of tlie British Delegation, 
Avhich desired that some member of the 
British Empire shoidd make a declara- 
tion affirming the competence of the 
league and the illegality of reprisals 
under the Covenant, I made, at rather 
sh.ort notice, the speech Avhich is repro- 
diiced in my report. After expressing 
my heart-felt sympathy with the great 
Italian nation in the righteous indigna- 
tion to Avhich- she was moved by an 
atrocious crime, I laid stress on the 
competence of the League to insist on the 
peaceful settlement of disputes arising 
between its members and said : — 

“ In so far as any one member of the 
I-eague fails to live up to the principles 
of the Covenant, just so far does the 
League fail to be its true self; for the 
League, can succeed only by the faithful- 
ness of each one of its members. We are 
al! imperfect, every one of us. Let the 
Nation Avithout sin cast the first stone. 
But as a corporate body, let us not 
fc-rsAvear one jot of our principles even 
if we forgive one another unto seventy 
times seven. We must not fear to 
declare our faith. The League does 
not set out to impose settlements — that 
i? not its nature — ^but to promote agree- 
ments. When time gives us complete 
calmness and alloAA's excited ignorance to 
subside, all the Avorld will see how wise 
the Council has been and how forbearing, 
i.o the end, all parties have proved them- 
selves.” 

“ Under the old order, before this 
family of nations came into being, the 
right of reprisal no doubt held good ; but 
under the new order Avhich eAmryone of 
us has accepted, and to which everyone 
of us has set his signature, we hope that 
this is all changed. The League of 
Nations is the citadel of a new age, if 
so be that we choose to make it such. 
Above all, Ave must be, Ave must see our- 
selves as, and we must cause the„ world 
to find in us, the citadel of refuge of the 
small nations.” 
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My speech was well received by the 
Assembly and led to no untoward result 
beyond the sudden inability, through ill- 
ness, of all the Italian Delegates to dine 
with me as promised the same evening. 
On the 28th September, Viscount Ishii 
read out the resolution of the Council 
which definitely disposed of the main 
challenge to the competence of the 
League and also read out the questions to 
he submitted to judicial opinion. This 
finally released the whole matter for de- 
bate. Great Britain, Sweden, Norway, 
South Africa, Holland, Finland, Persia, 
Ireland, Denmark and others testified 
uuhesitating and unqualified adherence 
to the Covenant. I also had the privi- 
lege to make a very short statement on 
behalf of India, which was very heartily 
applauded probably because of its bre- 
lity. I said “ The Indian Delegation is 
much gratified to_ express its full appro- 
bation of the deeision of the Council, 
which it considers both conciliatory and 
wise, and also worthy of the dignity of 
the League of Nations. I feel sure that 
this decision will have a reception in all 
nations and amongst all the peoples 
v/orthy of its wisdom.” 

I will now touch briefly on subjects 
which were allotted to Committee No 2. 
of which I was elected Chairman. In that 
capacity, I was responsible for the 
arrangement and order of the Agenda 
and for the conduct of the meetings. The 
following is the list of subjects which 
came before this committee ; — 

The work of the Economic and 
Financial Committees. 

The work of the Advisory and 
Technical Committee on com- 
munications and Transit. 

The work of the Health Organisa- 
tion of the League, including 
the work of the Epidemic Com- 
mission. 

Reconstruction of Austria, which is 
one of the early triumphs of the League’s 
activity, came before this Committee. I 
will not trespass upon the time of the 
House 'any more than I can possibly help 
Therefore I will continue my general 
remarks. 

I will not burden my remarks with 
the budget and finance matters, assigned 
to committee IV on which I represented 
the Indian Delegation. My observations 
are offered in order to invite attention to 
prominent features of the report and 


not to introduce details which are dealt 
with in an adequate manner iu the body 
of the reports. But I feel bound to make, 
with Your Excellency’s permission, a 
few general observations based on my 
experience of the League and my study 
of its many-sided activities and in- 
terests. 

The Assembly is now worked by a 
majority of Delegates and staffs with 
several years of direct experience of the 
procedure and business of the League 
and no delegation can function success- 
fully at Geneva unless both in the Dele- 
gates and in the Staff a reasonable degree 
of continuity is studied. During my 
work throughout the whole proceedings 
of the 1923 Assembly, I may say I was 
strongly confirmed in this opinion. It 
is evident that new delegations and 
staffs are much handicapped; and as an 
instance, I -would cite the Italian delega- 
tion, which happened to be involved in a 
very serious matter and which would cer- 
tainty have done much better, had it con- 
tained such representatives as Signor 
Titoni and Signor Schanzer whose per- 
sonal influence with other delegates 
would have saved much trouble; in fact, 
I am of the opinion that Signor 
Scialoya’s personal influence went far to 
save a very serious development of the 
Italo-Greek dispute. Again the force of 
the Japanese delegation resides largely 
in the person of Baron Adatchi, whose 
attendance as a delegate has been regular 
since 1920, who has e-^^ery question in all 
its ramifications at his finger’s ends and 
who is universally known and liked. 

I -would also observe in this connection 
that a delegation ''cannot function suc- 
cessfully, without substitute-delegates 
to take the place of delegates on com- 
mittees. This applies especially in the 
case of a delegate being elected Chairman 
of a committee or sub-committee. I could 
not have done justice for instance, to my 
chairmanship of committee II in 1923, 
coupled with my duties as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, had not my Per- 
sonal Assistant, Commander C. B. Fry, 
been appointed as substitute-delegate to 
take my place when I could not attend 
comniittete No. IV. I would point out 
that it was quite accidental that my Per- 
sonal Assistant had considerable pre- 
vious experience of the Assembly and 
was fitted by reason of his qualifications 
and ability to undertake the important 
duties on Committee IV with success. 
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i therefore respectfully suggest that 
the question, of substitute-delegates is 
important, and it might be made to sub- 
serve the purpose of providing continu- 
ity of representation, or of providing 
preliminary experience for future dele- 
gates. 

I .would also state that, having the 
good fortune to be able to entertain 
with some freedom, and believing that 
the social diplomatic side of the Greneva 
occasion is very important in regard to 
■ jjromotiilg mutual • friendship and un- 
derstanding between tlie representa- 
tives of the States-members, i did my 
‘ best in 1922 and in 1923 to give my 
brother delegates of all nations as good 
ojjportunities as I could to provide for 
meeting one another at small private 
dinners and luncheons; in fact, there 
were very few delegates in 1923 who did 
not honour me with their company. 
This, I feel sure, would be in conformity 
.with the wishes of Your Highnesses, 
.whom I had the honour to represent on 
the delegation. 

During the session of 1923, I am glad 
to observe, I had the advantage of the 
services, willingly and zealously placed 
at my disposal by my relative the 
ITuyra.i of Limbdi, who acted as my 
Milifary Secretary and rendered me 
great assistance in the social side of 
my work. 


Your Excellency, I consider it a great 
privilege that I was appointed by Your 
Excellency, to represent my Order, on 
.the Assembly of the League of Nations 
for the third time, during its existence 
of five years, not as a substitute member 
hut as a full delegate 'which shows that 
Your Excellency was not dissatisfied 
with my work on past occasions, and I 
sincerely trust I may have been able to 
achieve at least some measure of success 
in^ realising my earnest desire to serve 
Hts Imperial • Majesty the King- 
Emperor, the Government of India, my 
country and my brother Princes. 

Before resmning my seat, I beg to be 
allowed to refer to the eminent and 
splendid services' in the cause of India, 
rendered by His Highness the Maha- 
raja Saheb of Alwar as one of the repre- 
^ntatives of India at the Imperial 
Conference held in October last year. 

1 'was then in London and it is with a 
feeling of unfeigned pride and gratifi- 
cation that I testify to the gallant fight 
"by fffs Highness and Dr. 
i'G] iiahadur Sapru, in the interest of 
our natimaJSfj’esiding is South Africa, 
under the leadership of Lord Peel', 


whose presentation of the Indian > casd 
at the conference was magnificent and- 
masterly. 

His Highness’ great admiration for 
the statesmanship of General Smuts has 
led to criticism in this country which, 
^ I may be allowed to say, does scant 
justice to His Highness’ superb work 
and I am taking this opportunity whilst 
differing from His Highness’ expressed 
views on one or two points — and even 
at the risk of anticipating wliat I am 
Certain will be the enthusiastic opinion 
cf this Chamber — of paying my warm 
tribute to His Highness for his great 
advocacy of the South African question 
at the conference. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner: Your Excellency; Your 

Highnesses; In 1921, when I had the 
privilege of moving a vote of thanks to 
His Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb 
of Nawanagar after the Chamber 'had 
heard the first statement of his work 
during his first visit to the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, I dwelt parti- 
cularly upon a striking feature of Hfs 
Highness’ success, namely, the establish- 
ment in a remarkable degree of 
personal friendly relations not only -with 
the Delegates of the British Empire but 
also with those of other parts of the 
World, which His Highness had estab- 
lished . 

When I went on the last , occa- 
sion to attend the fifth Assembly of the 
League of Nations I was under no 
delusions as to the difficulties which I 
Would experience in following His High- 
ness there. This feeling was brought • 
(iiome to me all the more vividly by 
coming in personal contact with the 
host of His Highness’ staunch friends 
and sincere admirers, whom we met at 
every turn and far beyond fhe confines 
of Geneva. 

On the present occasion, after listen- 
ing to His Highness’ interesting 
and comprehensive statement, I con- 
sider it not only a duty but a 
pleasure to move yet another hearty vote 
of thanks to His Higliness on the great 
Success and the great value of his work 
on two more similar missions in 3922 
and 1923. I should also lil^e— with the 
knowledge and experience gained by me 
during my recent visit to the League 
of Nations — to emphasise the fact 
of ^ the. wonderfully • cordial relations 
which His Highness has been unique 

estabJishing with JUs coJJeagues 
from all countries and of various 
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nationalities tFrongh Ms great courtesy 
and charm of manner and the many 
qualities of head and heart with which 
he has been endowed. He has thereby 
been the“ means of winning added lustre 
and respect for his Motherland and for 
his Order. To show that I am not 
talking in an exaggerated sense out 
of my personal friendship and attach- 
ment to His Higtoess, I need give 
only one concrete instance, and that is 
that His Ilignness was the first and, so 
far, the only Indian who has had the 
distinction of being elected by_ the Assem- 
bly to preside over one of their big Com- 
mittees which are annually appointed 
and which deal with the greater portion 
of the important and spade work. These 
posts which carry with them great 
responsibilities and involve heavy 
labour and which denoted the confi- 
dence and esteem in which the person 
elected to preside over the Committees 
is held, were much coveted, as I may 
say, by the world. His Highness’ work 
and the close friendly relations which 
he established with the members 
of the various Delegations have also 
been instrumental, in no small degree, 
as we found to our benefit, in 
adding to the dignity and prestige 
of the Indian Delegation and to the 
weight which their views carried in the 
deliberations of that great International 
’ body. 

To those of us who know by personal 
experience what a sacrifice of time and 
energy it means for the Euler of a 
State to have to devote himself to 
matters of wider concern, to ivliich Your 
Excellency has been pleased to refer just 
now, it will be obvious that our warmest 
thanks are due to His Highness the 
Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawanagar for 
the great zeal and public spirit with 
which he is always ready to serve the 
Empire and our Order. And now, 
without inflicting a longer speech on 
the House, I propose a: hearty vote of 
thanks to His Highness and offer him 
our sincerest congratulations on the 
oft-repeated success which has attended 
each of his various International mis- 
sions and the valuable services that he 
has rendered to his country. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Alwar: Your Excellency, I did think 
at the beginning that an opportunity 
that seldom falls to me has come at last 
when after listening to His Highness of 
JsaAvanagar s statement on the Eeague 


of Nations I should be in a position to 
pass all kinds of rem'arks about His 
Highness when making my statement 
before the Chamber on the Imperial 
Conference, as His Highness was going 
to desert our House. But apparently 
His Highness’ intuition or telepathy has 
' gone further than I thought — as he has 
already presaged the event by making 
all kinds of remarks about me in his 
own statement. While I now have an 
opportunity of retaliating and am 
already on my legs to face the guns, 
I must confess my incapacity to do full 
justice to the task which with pleasure 
I have taken upon myself. I have no 
intimate Icnowledge mth even that two 
grains per head of opium question 
or with epidemic commissions or with 
something or someone of Cuba. Gene- 
rally, when such statements have come 
before us in this Chamber in the 
past, I think we have enjoyed — some 
of us at least — a well earned rest during 
the heavy recitations. But on the 
present occasion His Highness has put 
a certain amount of life in his statement 


a'nd it was not possible to enjo/ even 
tJiat short rest that we did before. His 
Highness has attended three meetings, 
I believe, of the League of Nations. 
And the first question that comes before 
my mind is — ^what is this ' League of 
Nations? That various nations send 
their representatives to attend at Geneva 
to discuss important problems, big pro- 
blems, world problems, are matters that 
everybody knows.- But if is rather- in- 
teresting to fetudy the basic natural la-w 
which is working beneath the idea of 
the establishment of- this League. We 
go back to the time of Adam and Eve, 


see iiiuiviQuais growing into lamiiies, 
families enlarging' into 'communities, 
conimunities developing into societies, 
societies -widening into nationalities, 
and nationalities becoming gradually 
merged into international ideals until, 
I believe, a time must come, according 
to the natural sequence of events when 
international problems will become 
nniVBrsal. I believe that the League 
r merely an expression 

of the inherent ^ law working through 

the minds of men in the march 
o progress of events and as our 
^ countries 

problems from wider 
become 
So the League is 
whSh^pt^ national qufstions 

E-^-en booming international. 

Eyen though the present League 
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may be in its embryonic stage at pre- 
sent, nevertheless it has to fulfil its 
destiny. Wlioever belongs to it to-day 
or whoever may belong to it to-morrow, 
I believe it is going to become a perma- 
nent institution for bringing various 
nationalities in this world together so 
that they may begin to understand each 
other' and by coming face to face through' 
their representatives appreciate each 
other's difficulties. It is only then that 
they will be able to share and profit from 
individual experiences for the common 
good of humanity. If that is_ a right 
conception of the League of Nations and 
the fundamental principles on which it 
is based, then is it not indeed a matter 
of the sincprest congratulation to ug all 
that the Prince frotn our Order who 
hap been selpcte'd to attonrl pnch a 
gathering where these world problems 
are involved should be one who has been 
able to imnrint his own name and 
pers'^nalitv first in the hearts of that 
preat conntrv, Enpland, then later, on 
the minds of his own count.rvmen and 
now finallv in the estimation of the 
members of this great House where world 
problems are hammered out on the 
anvil. . And what has all this success 
bopn principallv due to? I have been 
tbinlcipp' over the oup-stion mv«elf. I 
believe it to be because His Highness 
has been a great crichefer and all 
tbroue-b his b'fip with friends or with 
foes be hap plaved crichet.^’’ It is- then 
no matter of surprise for those who 
Ivpow His Highness intiUifitelv and it 
onlv peoms natural that he should have 
sncceeded at such a, gathering amongst 
people of different', nationalities and 
obmild have'. Tepresenfed the cause of 
Tndla not nnlv oil behalf of the Indian 
Princes but also as one of the represen- 
tatives of India., In passing this 'vote 


of congratulations and thanks, we are 
but fulfilling a conventional yet pleasui'- 
able duty but our sentiments of appre- 
ciation’that we feel in our hearts cannot 
be expressed. "With these ■words, I 
second the resolution for the vote of 
thanks moved by my colleague. His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: I imagine 
there is no necessity to put this resolu- 
tion of vote of thanks to the vote as I 
am certain that it will be carried 'U'iLh. 
acclamation. I desire to add that there 
is no tribute which has been paid either 
hv His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner or by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Alwar to which I do 
not subscribe. Indeed. I ' would 
only say this at this moment 
that if I had expressed myself I could 
not have done it better. Indeed, I 
would not have done it as well. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Nawanagar: Your Excellency and Tour 
Highnesses, I must convey iny grateful 
thanks for the manner in which Tour 
Highnesses have been pleased to pass 
the vote of congratulations and thanks 
this afternoon so generously propo.sed 
and seconded and supported by His . 
Ixcellencv. I have done my best and 
in doing that I have only done my dutv. 
It will always be my pleasure and it 
will always be_my endeavour to serve 
not only my King and country but my 
Order. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: It is 
rather late now and we had better post- 
pone further business until to-morrow. • 


The Chamber of Princes then adjourn- 
ed till Tuesday, the 18th November 
1924. at 11 o’clock. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND DAY. 

November 1 8th, 1924. 


The folloTving Ruling Princes and Chiefs Tvere present : — ' 

Kashmir. 

Ills Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. 


Madras (Madras States). 

The Nawab of BanganapaUe. 


Bombay (including States of Western India). 


The Pant Sachiv of Bhor. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dln-angadhra. 

The Thaknr of Kadana 

The Thaknr Sahib of Limbdi. 

The Thaknr Sahib of Palitana 


His Highness the jMaharaia of Porb.andar. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Rajpipla. 
The Chief of Sangli 
The Thaknr Sahib of Wadhwan. 

His Highness the Raj Saheb of Wankaner. 


The Rana of Baghat. 

The Baja of Kalsia. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala. 
The Narrab of Lohani. 


Punjab (including Punjab States). 

His Highness the Narvab of Malerkotla. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 
His Highness the JIaharaja of Sirmnr. 
His Highness the Raja of Snket. 


The Maharaja of Sonpur. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

I The Raja of Talcher. 


His Highness the Nawab of Baoni. 

His Highness the Raja of Jhabua. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Orchha, 
His Highness the Maharaja of Panna. 


Central India. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Re'^va. ? 
His Highness the Raja of Sailana 
His Highness the Maharaja of Samtliar.' 
His Highness the Raja of Sitamau. ' 


Gwalior. 

His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

His Highness the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur. 


Rajputana. v 

His Highness the Maharawal of Jaisalmer. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 
His Highness the Mahaiao of Kotah. 


Sikkim. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Sikkim. 
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Agendum No. 5. 

1. Report of the Standing Committee 
regarding the construction of tram- 
ways in Indian States. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 

Bikaner: Your Excellency; Your 

'Highnesses; as the Chamber last 

met in February 1923 I feel that, 
as Chancellor, I should be failing 
|n my duty if I did not bring to 

the notice of Your Excellency and Your 
Highnesses some of the more salient fea- 
tures and important details connected 
with the work of the Standing Com- 
mittee during the past 21 months, to 
some of which Your Excellency has made 
a reference in your opening Address. 
And I would beg for the indulgence of 
the Chamber if in presenting the Report 
of the Standing Committee on Tram- 
ways, which I do for your general 
approval, I also give “^our Highnesses 
a brief review of such work. 

It is not necessary for me now to 
allude to the reasons which led to the 
postponement of the Session of the 
Chamber of Princes last cold weather, 
as His Excellency’s reference to it yes- 
terday will have allayed the apprehen- 
sions which I have at^times heard ex- 
pressed and reassured all concerned that 
there is no intention on the part of His . 
Excellency or the British Government to 
discourage the meetings of the Chamber 
or to depart from the provision made in 
the rules laid down for the conduct of 
business for the holding of an annual 
Session at Delhi. • 

Tlie Standing bomniittee met on no 
less tihan four occasions during the inter-, 

> vening period, or twice more than would 
have been possible had the Chamber met 
a year ago. 

. The first was very brief session i 
held on the 10th February 1923, when h 
the report of the Ministers’ Sub-Corn- > 
mittee on the question of Railway Juris- r 
diction was taken up, but as no conclu- j 
sions could, within the short time at our j. 
disposal, he arrived at , then, furthei >' 
consideration of the matter was post- 
poned till the next meeting. The ques- 
tion of Air Navigation was also taken 
up when only Their Highnesses of 
Gwalior, Cutch, Dholpur and myself 
were able to be present, but this subject 
too — in the words of the communication 
from tlie Political Secretary to me — 
could not be jliscusse'd in the Standing 


Committee “ except in a cursory afid 
preliminary manner 

So far as I can ascertain, none of 
the papers relating to the work then 
done by the Committee has been circu- 
lated, nor has realty sufficient progress 
been made in the matter for them to be 
circulated to the States, and on the dis- 
tinct understanding that this question 
is going to be further discussed by the 
Standing Committee and that its recom- 
mendations regarding this important 
subject of Air Navigation — ^which in- 
volves the question of the Sovereignty of 
the States over the Air — ^will be sub- 
mitted to the Chamber and also there- 
after circulated to the States in accord- 
ance with the usual procedure followed 
in the past, T do not consider it neces- 
sary for me to t.nke up the time of the 
Chamber in dealing further with the 
matter to-day. T .should not f.sil to omit 
that, thoucrh unable to be present at the 
meeting, Their Hii^bnesses of Patiala 
and Alwar told me that thev also attach- 
ed the greatest importance to the ques- 
tion and authorised me to sav that they 
agreed u-ith me on the o-eneral principles 
I urged in this .connection. 

The_ second session of the Standing 
Committee was held in Simla from the 
4th to the 8th September 1923, whidi 
may, I think, be fairlv described in some 
ways as the most momentous, and ulti- 
mafelv the most satisfactory, of all the 
sessions held since we last presented our 
Reports to the Chamber. The following 
were the more important subjects dealt'- 
with : — , ; 

(1) Construction of Railways. 

(2) Construction of Telegraph 
lines. 

(3) Question of the exclusion of 
Panth Piploda, Jamnia and 
Nimkhera from the list of lesser 
Chiefs in Central India entitled 
to vote for a Representative 
Member in the Chamber of 
Princes. 

(4) Cession of Jurisdiction over 
Railway lands. 

(5) Telephone lines in Indian States. 

(6) Wireless telegraphy and tele- 
phony. 

Of these the summary regarding 
the construction of Railways in Indian 
States, which it •will be repiembered was 
presented to -the Chamber ip 1921. and 
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had received the general approval of the 
Chamber, and which was sent back to us 
for revision and reconsideration ■with 
some important portions considerably 
altered, caused us for the time very 
serious anxiety. But I am glad to be 
able to add in regard to this, as also in 
regard to the Summary relating to Tele- 
graphs, that we were able to achieve 
ultimately the most satisfactory and 
important results which, though they 
did not secure to the States aU that Ave 
could have hoped and wished for, was 
decidedly a great advance, as His Excel- 
lency told us yesterday, on the old polic}^ 
. and condition of things. Instead of tak- 
ing up the time of the Chamber by soing 
into details, I propose to circulate to 
Your Highnesses the matters then dealt 
with in the usual parallel columns which 
will show evervthing at a glance, and it 
only remains for me to give expression 
to our sense of sincere indebtedness to 
Maior Ogil-vie, then Acting Political 
Secretary, Mr. Hindley, the Chief ^^om- 
missinner of Pailwavs, and Colonel Sir 
Danvers Waghorn. then a Member of the 
Raibvav Board, for their s'vmpathetic 
and liberal attitnde in reo^ard to the 
matter. Last hnf not the least T must 
also mo-ntion Sir Mohammad Shaft, the 
Law Member of Cnu-neil, who came to 
our assistance hv drafting an amend- 
ment which, with somo verbal altera- 
tions, was adopted hv the Committee. In 
this oonnection, it is also nece-ssarv as a 
preeantionarv measure to emphasize, 
and to invite attention to, what has 
been recorded in paragraph 25 of my 
hTote datpd the 2nth October 11123, which 
I submitted to His Excellency, and 
which besides generally dealing with 
other important matters connected ■with 
our Standinsr Committee work, deals 
particularly with the question under 
discussion, viz., Railways in Indian 
States. 

To Mr. Geoffrey Clarke, Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs we 
are also no less indebted for his broad- 
minded and sympathetic assistance in 
meeting, wherever it lay in his power, 
our reasonable points in regard to the 
question of Telegraphs as also of the 
other subjects with which his Depart 
ment was concerned. . 

Since then the resolutions of the 
Government of India in regard to the 
Construction of Railways, and the Con- 
struction of Telegraph lines in Indian 
States, haA'e been issued which will h.ave 


already received Your Highnesses’ atten- 
tion. 

A resolution has also been similarly 
issued by the Government of India in 
regard to Telephones. 

I regret that I 'forgot so far to 
refer to the important details which are 
embodied in the Government of India 
resolution regarding “ clear the line ” 
and “ priority ” telegrams, which are 
the outcome of the labours and efforts of 
the Standing Committee. In this con- 
nection, I invite Your Highnesses’ atten- 
tion to the concluding portion of the 
Government of India Resolution No 242- 
I., dated the fith December 1923, in 
regard to Telegraphs. 

I am sure it Avnuld also he Your 
Hiehnesoes’ desire that I should tender, 
on nnr united behalf, our crateful thanks 
to His Excellencv the Viceroy for the 
prompt and satisfactnrv manner in which 
these ret!olutions were issued soon after 
our flimla session in September 1993 

ovpv Unilinnn Lands 
ftv Tvdinrt — ^7 had o-iven in mr'' 

I in flio on Eehruq'n'^ ‘•Oth. 

I 100S, a brief bistorv of the prorrreos uif^de 
' in reirerd to this verv irpnortent and m- 
j trieate nuection Tebiob TviH h“ found on 
> •nao'ep o-i fo qs of th“ Proceedings of the 
Chamhe'>’ for. .that vear As T informed 
!/ Your Highnesses on that oecesion the 
ij c!+eodino' Committee after di'^eussing 
the various altern.ativps arising out of 
tbp rennrt of the ‘Committee of Minis- 
''ters -was then not able to come to anv 
final decision in regard to the question 
and that, this point together 'with the 
other outstanding points was propn.sed 
to he dealt with hv +he new' Standi'ng 
Committee. Accordingly, the Commif- 
tee met and di.scussed this question at a 
verv important meeting on the 6th Sep- 
tember 1923, when it, came to the con- 
\ elusion that a 'detn,iled examination qf 
'I 1 the subject “was necessarj’^ in order to 
, ' j settle : — ‘ • 

i (1) Minimum jurisdiction, if any, 

\ required for railway purposes' 

1 and 

j (2) changes in the present amount 
' of 'jurisdiction ceded in indivi- 
dual cases 'in _order to satisfy 

the principle. 

They were also of the opiniohY;hat this 
detailed examination could best he made 
by the officers of the Government of 
India concerned and it was decided that 


I 
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a period of 3 months should be allowed 
for this examination and that thereafter 
the Special Commit^tee consisting of the | 
officers of the Government of India and J 
two Ministers should assemble to con- 
sider the question further. The Princes 
on the Standing Committee nominated 
Sir Manubhai Mehta of Baroda and 
Colonel K. N. Haksar of Gwalior, sub- 
ject to the consent of Their Highnesses 
of Baroda and Gwalior, for the purpose. 
In this case also we are particularly in- 
debted for the assistance received froml 
Sir Muhammad Shafi, Major Ogilvie, \ 
Mr. Hindley and Sir Danvers Waghorn. \ 
To the particular Ministers of Indian \ 
States, who were of such immense assist- 
ance to us and who fought the battles 
of the Indian States with such devotion, 
consistency and fair-mindedness, it is 
impossible to pay an adequate tribute, 
and we are also indebted to the other 
Law Officers of the British Government 
who helped to straighten out and smooth 
matters. May I also take this opportu- 
nity of expressing our gratitude to the 
other Ministers who have similarly 
rendered help on other Committees from 
time to time? . 

In accordance with the wishes of 
the Standing Committee, the question 
was discussed Oy Mr. Hindley, Mr. 
Graham, and Major Ogilvie; the diffi- 
culties, legal and otherwise, were con- 
sidered and a conclusion was arrived at 
tliat the best, method of dealing with the 
case was to take up separately the case 
of each State yirougli which a railway 
runs, and ascertain how far , the prin- 
ciple accepted at 'the last meeting of the 
Standing Committee could be applied. 
The views of Mr.' Coupland, Inspector- 
General of Railway Police, Bajputana, 
weye also , elicited. At the meeting of 
the Standing Committee held in January 
last, the, position was explained to the 
Princes and it was decided to convene 
a Ministers’ meeting in May 1924. 
That meeting came off on the 19th 
May 1924, at which the Political 
Secretary explained the position that had 
been reached in the course of the discus- 
sions and Mr. Coupland’s Note was then 
considered. . After examining the prac- 
ticability of certain suggestions, the 
question of the difficulties caused by 
frequent breaks of jurisdiction was con- 
siderM, and the Political Secretary, 

Hadow, a Member of 
he Eailway Board, and Mr. Coupland < 
thought that the practical difficulties of ' 


divided jurisdiction were almost in- 
superable, and they were of opinion 
that, as the difficulties which would re- 
sult from breaks of jurisdiction would be 
very great, a preferable solution would 
be that full jurisdiction should, as an 
experiment, be retroceded on selected 
lengtlis of line suitable for one or more 
railway police stations, subject to the 
Government of the State concerned 
making applicable an Act on the lines of 
the Indian Railways Act to the length 
in question. 

The matter was then dealt with 
by the Standing Committee at their last 
meeting at Simla on the 20th August 
\ 1924, which decided to accept the recom- 
t mendations of this Committee of the 
i officers of the Government of India and 
] the Ministers of Indian States, and it 
1 was proposed that when the experiment 
I regarding the retrocession on selected 
] lengths of line of full jurisdiction to a 
State was made, it should be tried for a 
period of two years, subject to reconsi- 
deration at the end of one year. The 
matter, I understand, is now receiving 
His Excellency's consideration. I trust 
that this brief statement will sufficiently 
answer the various enquiries which, in 
view of the importance of the subject, 
j have been addressed to the Chancellor 
; and will indicate the satisfactory pro- 
> gress made; and we may conhdently 
\ anticipate His Excellency s careful and 
sympathetic consideration of the matter. 

The Standing Committee met for 
the third time in January 1924 at Delhi 
_and dealt with, of had (and have still) 
'under consideration, the following sub- 
jects ; — 

, (1) Construction of Tramways. 

(2) Postal and telegraph transac- 
tions in Indian States. ' 

(3) -Assessment of compensation 

for railway lands in Indian 
States. 

(4) Acquisition of non-residential 

property in British India 
by Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 

(5) Dealings between Indian States 
and Capitalists and Einancial 
Agents. 

(6) Wireless Telegraphy and Tele- 
phony. 

There is nothing calling for im- 
mediate attention at this moment, and 

take up the time 
of the Chamber in dealing iu any detail 
with our work on that occasion. 



The fourth and last meeting of 
the Committee was held at Simla in 
August 1924. As I was at the time 
attending the Assembly of the League 
of Nations in Geneva, I have obviously 
no first-hand knowledge of the work 
and other connected details which will 
be dealt with by His Highness the 
Maharajah of Patiala, who during my 
absence was acting as Chancellor, and 
who has kindly agreed to present the 
Reports of the Committee in regard to 
the various subjects dealt with on that 
occasion. 

Before proceeding further I feel sure 
it would be in accordance with the sense 
of the Chamber that I should take this 
the first available opportunity of offer- 
ing our felicitations to His Highness 
the Maharajah of Patiala for the able 
and painstaking manner in which he 
carried out his arduous duties while 
acting as Chancellor during my absence 
in Europe. May I digress for a 
moment to make a- statement which is 
not strictly concerned with this review 
but which will save me having to rise 
and to speak when such summaries are 
presented 1 In according my general 
approval to the Summaries to be thus 
resented representing work done in 
imla in August last during my 
absence, I should like to make it clear 
that in view of the very short time 
which I have had at my disposal for 
studying these papers and consequently 
my not having b^en able fully to 
master the various facts and details, I 
must reserve not only to my Govern- 
ment but also to myself personally the 
right to offer suggestions for any addi- 
tions and alterations to the recommen- 
dations made, and to reconsider such 
matters on a fuller Imowledge and study 
of the details when in due course these 
papers reach my State in accordance 
with the usual procedure following the 
presentation of such reports in the 
Chamber. 

But to make this review complete, 
it would be as well to add that the fol- 
lowing were amongst the subjects dealt 
with on that occasion : — 

(1) Employment of European 
British Subjects. 

(2) Tours and _ visits abroad of 
Ruling Princes and Chiefs: 

(3) Question of giving publicity to 
the proceedings of the Cham- 
ber,. . 


(4) Radio broadcasting. 

(5) Poppy cultivation and 
manufacture of opium in 
Indian States, regarding 
which I ought to have stated 
long ago that a Committee of 
Ministers was appointed some 
time ago, but which owing to 
diverse reasons could not meet 
till a few days past. ' 

(6) Horse-breeding in Indian 
States. 

(7) Acquisition of non-residen- 
tial property in British India 
by Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 

(8) Amendment of the Resolution 

, regarding Courts of Arbitra- 
tion, with a view to fixing a 
time limit. 

(9) Railway Jurisdiction. 

(10) Compensation for Railway 
lands. 

(11) Postal and telegraph trans- 
actions. 

(12) Wireless telegraphy and tele- 
phony. 

(13) Boundary settlements in 
Indian States. 

The Committee meetings have as 
usual been very long and continued 
till late hours in .the ' evening and 
entailed a considerable amount of pre- 
paration in .-addition to the heavy res- 
ponsible work- which has to be tackled 
at the actual ,. Committee meetings. 
Incidentally,, I might bring to the notice 
of the Chamber — ^not in any controver- 
sial spirit, but with, a view to submit- 
ting if I may say so-^-how wise was Your 
Highnesses’ decision in reducing the 
quorum of the Committee to 3 in Reb- 
ruary 1923, for on at least 3 occasions 
there was just the bare quorum. 

_ May I here refer to another im- 
portant detail? - Considering ^ the num- 
ber of days and hours spent it may 
appear as if the result was not commea- 
surate with our labours, but I would beg 
the Chamber to bear in 'mind the excep- 
tional difficulties which from the very 
nature of such work we have had to 
face. The task of revising political 
practice is by no means easj'^, and with 
all the care and attention and prepara- 
tion beforehand given to the various 
matters dealt with, I for one am only 
too conscious of the fact .that in th® 
rush, certain important details of great 
interest to our Order are apt to be over- 
looked by. us individually >or even col- 
lectively. ■ Our task is rendered all the 
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more diflicult by receiving the_ sum- 
imiries which we have to deal with at 
a Committee meeting at what can com- 
[taratively speaking be called very short 
notice, and it is to be earnestly hoped 
that all such summaries in regard to the 
various subjects which have already 
been earmarked for being dealt witli 
by the Standing Committee, for the re- 
vision of political practice, may be pre- 
pared by the Political Department and 
circulated to the Chancellor and other 
members of the Standing Committee as 
urgently as possible, so that the ques- 
tions can be gone into thoroughly with 
plenty of time ahead and the Princes 
may be enabled to attend the sessions 
w'ell’ prepared. I do not think that wv 
are making an unreasonable request or 
making too great a demand upon the 
time of the Political Secretary and his 
office. After all, the matters relating 
to the British Government are only sent 
to us after they have been referred to, 
and thoroughly examined by, all the 
Departments and officials concerned of 
the Government of India, including, T 
imderstand, their Law Officers. And 
it appears only right that all the sum- 
maries and available material should 
similarly be at the disposal of the 
Princes and States in good time and the 
rest expedited. 

In other cases, the Princes have, 
on technical and other grounds, had to 
appoint Committees 'or Sub-Committees 
of Ministers and other responsible 
officers and techniOal 'experts of the 
States to go into the matter with tlie 
officers concerned ‘of the British Govern- 
ment and to Irepott to the Standing 
Committee. The progress in regard to 
such matters, though slow, has been 
steady. 

A great deal of our time has, in 
the past, : been taken up in having to 
deal not only once, but at times, one 
might almost say, over and over again, 
with summaries which have been re- 
turned to us for re-consideration as a 
resTilt almost entirely of the fresh objec- 
tions raised by, and the opinions and 
criticisms of. Local Governments and 
Administrations. I feel sure it -will be 
the desire of this Chamber, including 
its illustrious President, that there 
should be greater expeditiousness in 
such matters and that — apart from the 
battles of the States, where they have 
the right on their side, being fought 
with greater tenacity by the officers of 
the Political Department — ^the Imperial 
Government, in the important matter of 


Imperial relationship with the Princes 
and States, -will exercise its prerogative 
and come to early and satisfactory and 
equitable decisions in regard to the 
questions on which the viev/s of the 
Standing Committee and Local Govern- 
ments arc at divergence. 

In fairness to the Princes op the 
Standing Committee, may I invite 
your attention to another point 1 
I have heard it stated that with 
seven Princes on the Committee, we 
sometimes took up a longer time than 
was really necessary in discussing the 
various points involved and that at times 
such discussions were not always rele- 
vant or to the point. I fear I cannot 
deny that that has never been the case 
Imt I do assure Your Excellency and Your 
Highnesses that that is not the crying 
evil or the main, or direct source 
of our difficulties. Of course, a smaller 
Committee of say 3 or 4 is bound to get 
through its work quicker as, for instance, 
speaking of occasions when I was pre- 
sent, when the Committee met in Simla 
in September 1023 with only three of us 
present and when, as has been clear from 
what I have already stated, we got 
through a noteworthy amount of heavy 
and important, and yet extremely deli- 
cate, matters with remarkably satisfac- 
tory results and, comparatively speak- 
ing, in a remarkably short time. It is 
in some ways tempting to dilate on some 
of the other occasions which led to so 
little satisfactory results at the end of 
our Committee meetings and which con- 
tribute to delays and difficulties — ^not to 
add other troublos — far more than any 
action on the part of the Princes of the 
kind described above. But I will merely 
content myself here by stating that no 
blame Cep fairly be laid at the door of 
Your Highnesses’ elected representatives 
on the Committee on that account. Some 
of these matters have already been 
brought by me to the notice of Your 
Excellency, either by means of Notes, or 
verbally on other occasions; and I need 
say no more here to-day. 

Having only recently returned from 
Europe, and having had only four 
days in Bikaner, during which, as well 
as since my arrival here, I have been 
in constant communication with the 
Political Secretary — and I might add 
that some of the subjects are still being 
taken up by me — and on account of my 
having got out of touch with some details 
for three montlis during my absence, and 
due to our prolonged meetings in Delhi 



for the last two days, and having to pre- 
pare most of my work for the Chamber 
the night before, I would beg for the in- 
dulgence of Tour Excellency and Your 
Highnesses for any imperfections, omis- 
sions and mistakes in the presentation of 


m_y report. 

Coming now finally to the Sum- 
mary itself relating to TramAvays, there 
arc only tAvo important points to Avhich 
I need inAute your attention, the rest of 
the alterations in it being comparativekv 
minor ones Avhich were called for in the 
light of the recent Eesolution of the Im- 
perial Government regarding the con- 
struction of Railways in Indian States. 
The most important point that cropped 
up during the discussion of this Sum- 
mary — a, point which was never antici- 
pated to arise out of the Sum- 
mary — was in relation to clause 4 of the 
Revised Summary, discussion on which 
opened up a very big question, viz., whe- 
ther one State has the right, under anv 
circumstances, to debar another from 
building a tramway of its OAvn Avithin 
its OAvn territories for opening out its 
country and further developing its in- 
ternal resources. For instance. State 
“ A ” Avants to build a tramway 
from one of its outlying districts to 
connect it with its Capital. Such a 
tramway might carry away a certain 
ainount of traffic at present conveyed 
outside the border of that State by an 
existing Railway or a tramway belong- 
ing to a neighbouring State “B”. The 
question was “ Can this neighbouring 
State “B” assert any right to stop State 


way ! 


from constructing its own tram- 
The line Avhich the majority of 


the Princes .on the Standing Committee 
took was that since every State had a 
right to build tramway lines within its 
OAvn territory, no other State could claim 
to interfere with the Sovereignty of 
the State concerned by obstructing the 
construction of such a tramway 
claiming compensation for loss of traffic 
which it may have been hitherto ca:^y- 
ing, it, of course, being assumed that 
such railway or tramway claiming 
vested interests is already outside the 
territorv of the State constructing the 
new tramway. This in its tuim opened 
up a still wider question of vested mtei- 
eits I pointed out that all such discus- 
sions were, in the case of tramways at 
least purely academic inasmuch as wnat- 
cver concessions and terms we may have 
arrived at in' regard to railAways, the 
situation about the tramways was not 
of a nature now to 'lead to a complicated 


system whereby also the direct rights of 
a State and its Sovereignty would be 
infringed by curtailing any of its rights 
or hampering its jiOAVcrs of nialdii" 
tramwa 3 "s. I further pointed out that 
it was impossible to^think that a tram- 
Avay could compete with a railway. 
Ultimately, in order to make the position 
quite clear, so that no question of any 
such A^ested rights as are referred to 
above might arise, and after discussing 
on another day several alternatives, the 
following clause 5 of the revised Sum- 
mary which is before Your Highnesses, 
was inserted. It runs as'folloAvs ; — 

“ Since it is the Sovereign right of 
every State to construct tram- 
waj’-s within its oAvn territory to 
open up its country and to develop 
its internal resources, etc., no 
question of vested rights or claini.s 
for compensation for an existing 
tramway or railway outside the" 
territory of the State can, in the 
absence of any specific agreement, 
arise or be admissible ”. 

I am sure Your Highnesses will agree 
that the clause, in view of the point 
raised, was necessary and equitable and 
that it adequately: safeguards the 
Sovereign rights of the State concerned. 

The other point that I wish to 
'bring to Your Highnesses’ notice is the 
one relating to the method of awarding 
• compensation to the OAAmer of an existing 
tramway where a raihvay, as referred 
t>i in clause 2, is constructed. In the 
Summary prepared by the Political 
Department it was stated that "the 
question of the necessity for the payment 
oi compensation to the OAvner of the 
tramway and of the method of payment 
as well as of the amount, if any, to be 
paid will be decided by the Government 
of India in accordance with the prin- 
ciples governing the payment of compen- 
sation to railway's in British India ”■ 

The Summary as revised by the 
Committee provides that the “ method of 
payment aaoU be settled by mutual agree- 
ment between the GoA^ernment of India 
and the State, or in case/'bf a difference 
by arbitration. In the event of arbitra- 
tion each party shall appoint one arbi- 
trator. Should the Arbitrators be un- 
able to agree they shall ajjpoint ^an 
Umpire whose decision shall be final ’ . 

Your ' Highnesses willj-j I am con- 
fident, .=:ee that the procedure i.'? quite 
equitable and just and'is - based on the 
principle of recwrocitv. 



at the following conclusions, that the 
consent of the Government of India 
should be required for employment in 
the Indian States in the following cases 
only 

(a) Europeans and Americans on a 
salary exceeding Rs. 900 a 
month, 

Note. — ^Tha Government o£ India should be informed 
as soon as possible of the engagement of Europeans 
and Americans below this salary limit. 

(&) retired members of the Indian 
Civil Service or of the Political 
Department of the Government 
of India, 

(a) retired British officers of the 
Army employed by States in a 
military capacity, and 

(d) aliens in any capacity. 

Your Highnesses will observe that we 
have recommended a rise from Rs. 400 
toRs. 900 in the salary limit as suggested 
by the Committee. We have also split 
up the term European into British, 
American and alien. Our second recom- 
mendation is that in case of emergency 
there is no objection to provisional 
appointments being made by Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs subject to the subse- 
quent consent of the Government of 
India which will be asked for as soon 
as possible. 

Our last recommendation is that the 
consent of the Government of India 
should not be required in the case of the 
temporary engagement of professional 
people, such as barristers, doctors, 
nurses, etc., on payment of the usual 
fees. 

With these remarks I submit the report 
of the Standing Committee for the 
general approval and acceptance of the 
Chamber. 

His Highness the Maharaj Eana of 
Dholpur: I beg to second His Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala’s motion. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: May I 
take it that the report is adopted? All 
that I can say at the present moment is 
that in the ordinary course the Govern- 
ment of India will give its most careful 
consideration to the report. 


Agendum No. 13. 

Resolution hy His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Gwalior deprecating the exe- 
cution of agreement ly a Rider hefore, 
or a short time after,' accession, or Ms 
coming of age investiture with ruling 
powers. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Gwalior; Your Excellency: The Re- 


solution of the Government of India, 
which I propose should be amended, pro- 
vides generally what shall not be dons 
during a minority administration. 
The recognition expressed in the 2nd 
paragraph of the Resolution, viz., that 
the Government nf nro the trustees 
and custodians of the rights, interests 
and traditions of the. States during min- 
ority administration, the allusion in the 
same paragraph to their general policy 
which opens by deprecating pressure on 
Darbars, and more particularly, para- 
graph 5 of the principles to be observed 
during a minority administration, 
which are embodied in the Resolution are 
all evidence of the Government of India’s 
verv best intentions as regards the States 
as well as of the nature of matters in 
respect of which that Government have 
declared their resolve to allow things 
go on as they have been. All this is as 
it should be. and I beg to submit that 
it would be in keeping with the spirit of 
the policy underlying the Resolution if it 
be explicitly laid down that the scrupu- 
lous abstention, enjoined by Govern- 
ment upon themselves and their Officers 
to be observed during the minority of a 
Ruler extends also, so far, at any rate, 
as their own initiative is concerned, to 
the point of time when the Ruler, on 
attaining his majority, is about to be m- 
vested with powers and indeed to a subse- 
quent period. 

In the past there have actually 
been cases in which a young Ruler, imme- 
diately after his coming of age, was 
called upon to sign important docu- 
ments and to come to decisions vitallv 
affecting his privileges and prerogatives 
and the interests of his State. 
Obviously, such a Ruler cannot, in the 
circumstances, resist the call made upon 
him. nor can he be expected to be in a 
position to appreciate the consequences, 
either to himself or to his State in future, 
resulting from such acts. In such a 
position there is. I submit, a very great 
danger, as it imports the possibility of a 
Ruler being irrevocably committed, 
sometimes against his better judgment, 
and, more often than not. against th- 
interests of his State and subjects. 

Against such a danger it is, I main- 
tain, the clear duty of this 'Chamber to 
guard, for the future, every young 
Ruler : and T am firmly persuaded that 
it is the desire of the Government of 
India, tliough it 'does not find specific 
expression in the Resolution we are dis- 
cussing. that all young Rulers of States, 
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%vlien at the threshold of th^ir careers, 
shfuild 1*0 so protected. 

I trust, therefore, that the amend- 
ment which I am moviii" will be adopted 
in the rhamher and meet with the 
approval of Your Excellency. 

In couchi.sion, I tru.st tEat my su"- 
Rc.stion will be regarded as entirely 
reaHonahle. for It i.s intended to .s.afe- 
'oiard both the Government and (he 
State.s. ' 


from TFis Highness has the uniQue ad- 
vantage of his long administrative ex- 
perience and a rare diplomatic insight. 
Ili.s Ilighness has .special opportunities 
of close and fUrect association with Gov- 
ernment and their highest Officers. 
There can thus be no better guarantee 
about the wi.sdom of a Eesolution than 
that it should be sponsored by a Prince 
of Hi-s Tligline.ss’ l)igh standing, great 
reputation ami far-.sighted statesman- 
ship. 


T beg leave to move: — 

“That this Gimmber resolves that His 
Exeellenc.v the Vicerov be. requested that 
flu; Ro.solution of the Government of 
Tiidia in tlie Eorei'.rn and Political De- 
t)artment. Yo. I-HU-T.A., dated Sinda, 
the 27th .‘Vu'fust, l‘.)17, relating to the 
administration of an Indian State 
during a ' minority, should he so 
amended as to provide : — 

(a) tluit no Ruler should be expect- 
ed to 'decide, one way or the 
other, in regard to important 
mattdrs, on the assumption of 
powers, and 

(b) that no Ruler should, ordinarily 

until seven ye.ars aher the a.s- 
sumption of powers, be called 
upon to commit himself irrevo- 
cably in regard to anv impor- 
tant measures taken during his 
ifinority.” 

His Highness the -r Maharaja of 
Bikaner- I beg to second the resolution. 
In view of the fact tliat the point in- 
volved IS clear and iiv view orfTis High- 
ne.ss the ^faharaia Rcindia’s remarks, I 
do not think T need take up the time of 
the Chamber by saying anvthing fur- 
ther. ■ ^ - 

^ The Chief of Sanglii Your Excellency, 

Your Highnesses, I rise to offer my sup- 
port to t]ie Rpsolutiou so ably moved by 
TTi.s 'Hiirhness the ifaharaia Saheb of 
Gwalior and seconded bv His Highness 
the ^faharaja of Bikaner about the 
.^lendment . of,-the Resolution of the 
Ha\ernment of India in the Foreign and 
Pnlitic.ol Gopartment. Ho. 1-1514-T A 
(Inter? Simla.- the 97th 'August. iniY 
ivl.oting^to the administration of an 
Indinu- -State during a minority. 

A Resolution coming from His High- 
ne-ss of Gwalior does not stand in need 
01 any support from me, Y'e are all 
aware that a proposition which proceeds 


In view of the arguments already 
urged bv Their Highnes.so.s of Gwalior 
and Bikaner, there remains little to be 
said bv me. As observed bv His Highness 
of Gw’alior the Government of India 
have the verv best' of intention.s. a.s re- 
gards the States and have declared 
their resolve in respect of certain im- 
portant matttir.s to allow things during 
minority administration to go on as they 
have been. I am sure I am voicing a 
sentiment common to all the Ruling 
Princes and Chief.s of India when I say 
that thev are all vei-y grateful to Gov- 
ernment for their policy of protecting 
the rights, interests and traditions of 
the State.s during minority administra- 
tion. 


1 lie instances in which vonng Rulers 
have on immediatelv attaining maiority 
had to .sioii important dncument.s are 
evidently not in keeping with the under- 
Iving poliev and principles of flm Reso- 
lution which is sought to be amended 
so as to exclude any future po-ssibilities 
of such occurrence. If Government is 
me.yed fo give their kind consideration 
to this Resolution, it will not onlv pre- 
vent the recurrence of such inst'ance-s 
and thus contribute to the furthe.> grow'th 
of mutual confidence between Govern- 
ment and the States hut it will .also pre- 
-serye untarnished the splendid name 
•and renutniinn of Tlrif'sh diplomacy for 
bonestv -and fairne.s.s. I. therefore, trust 
that His Excellency with his un.siir- 
passod love of i„=Hee .and reputation 
for sympathy will he pleased to <rive 
effect to this Resolution. 

l&’s Hiorhiies.s the Maharaia of Por- 
bandar: Your Excollencv. Your Hi^h- 
ne3.ses. Alre.ady a lot has 
•said and .aldv said on this snhiect bv 
Ineir Hio-hnesses who have preceded 
me. and therefore there docs not remain 
much to !v .said bv me. The snbfect 
however, is so inherentlv imnnrtaid and 
affert.s the 'yhoJe of our Order fh.it T 
crave ^ onr Highne-sc-s’ iinhilgence for a 



few moments to accord my humble but 
firm support to His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Gwalior’s resolution. 

It is, I believe, an established fact of 
English law that a contz'act entered into 
by a minor is not binding on him even 
if he confirms it after attaining majori- 
ty. The law no doubt aims at guarding 
the interests of a minor in such a way 
that no one could take advantage of his 
extreme youth and inveigle him into 
entering into a contract which will be 
prejudicial to his interests in after life. 
It does not require a great stretch of ima- 
gination on the part of Your Highnesses 
to see how much more important it is to 
guard against a minor Ruler being 
peacefully persuaded into signing sonae- 
thing which may be harmful and dero- 
gatory not only to himself but to his 
successors and the State. It must then 
necessarily mean the loss of izzat of the 
new Ruler, and to my mind, loss of 
prestige of any individual Member of 
our Chamber is a loss of prestige to the 
whole of our Order. Therefore, I most 
earnestly and fervently request Your 
Hishnesses to support His Highness the 
Maharaja of Gwalior’s resolution 
strongly and unanimously. 

The Nawab of Loharu: Might I 
humbly propose that a Committee be 
formed to consider the question more 
fully before we come to a decision on the 
subject, because it may be necessary for 
a Ruler immediately on assuming his 
powers to come to an engagement either 
with the British Government or any 
other State, and if this resolution is 
passed and accepted by Government it 
may stand in the way of that Ruler 1 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: 
If His Highness will read the resolution, 
it lays down that a Prince should not be 
called upon to do certain things but that 
he is entirely at liberty to do them if 
he himself wishes. , 

■ His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner: And there is also the word 
‘ irrevocably ’. 

The Hawab of Loharu: Thank you. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Gwalior: I think, my friend, the 
Hawab Saheb, has no knowled.ge of the 
facts concerning this matter, if I may 
be allowed to say so. On the contrary, 
what many of us heave stated or urged is 
based upon experience of actual cases. 
We are humbly asking Government to 


enforce a rule which will absoliitfeiy safe- 
guard States as well as the Government 
who are the custodians during the min- 
ority of a Ruler, of the rights of his 
State. 

His Excellency the Viceroy- I gather 
the result is that the resolution is sup- 
ported unanimously, and, if I may say 
so, the question raised by His Highness 
the Maharaja Scindia supported by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner is 
one of greatest interest. And I have 
listened with attention to the speeches of 
the Chief of Sangli and His Highness 
the Maharaja of Porbandar. I am 
greatly impressed by the importance of 
the subject and by the observations that 
have been made; but all I can' say at the 
moment is that I shall certainly give it 
the most careful consideration as indeed 
it merits. 


Agendum No. 14. 

Hesolutioti by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Patiala, regarding the 
great increase in the leave and fension 
contributions now demanded by the 
Government of India for the sendees 
of officers lent to the States. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Patiala: Your Excellency and Your 
Highnesses, I rise to move the following 
resolution : — 

“ Inasmuch as the '.Government of 
India revised rates of leave and pension 
contributions,’, payable by States on 
account of Officers on Foreign Service 
under Fundamental Rules, tend to dis- 
courage the loan of Government Officers 
to Indian States by throwing on them 
an excessive and an unnecessary Burden, 
this House resolves that, as an equit- 
able solution of the problem. His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy may be requested to 
amend the rules by levying — . 

(1) contribution for pension only on 

British Indian pay and leaving the 
Indian States to pay the leave allow- 
ances while the Officer is' in Foreign 
Service, and ° 

(2) on reversion of that Officer to Gov- 
ernment Service the State may be re- 
qoired to pay — 

(a) a proportionate > share of the 
leave allowances if any, actu- 

£ T Government 

of India in respect of the leave, 

• with extra leave ' allowance 
earned by him in Foreign Ser- 
vice, > . ^ 
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and (i) proportionate higher con- 
iributiou for pension if the 
ofliccr retires within three 
yairs of his reversion. 

I crave the indulgence of Your Excei- 
lencv ami Your Highnesses for bring- 
ing before tlie House u resolution which 
lias an important bearing on tlie ad- 
vantage which the Indian States have 
hitherto derived from the loan by the 
riovernment of India of experienced 
oflicers to Help the Indian States in 
fheir administration 

Up till lately the regulations of the 
Civil Service which governed the cases 
0 *“ the loan of officers of British Indian 
Service to Indian States provided cer- 
tain. fanilitiea ' hnt the. revised 
rules, now called Fundamental Buies, 
make it almost prohibitive for the 
Indian State.s to avail themselves of the 
advantage vouched to them under the 
old rules. 

(1) The main points of the change are 
that, while under tFo old rules the excess 
in pay over the rate in Government ser- 
vice tliat could be offered to a lent officer 
was more or less 25 per cent of the pay, 
there is no binding limit now under the 
Fundamental Buies. 

(2) That while under the old Buies 
the contribution towards the leave and 
pension was .-25 jjer cent, and 31 per 
cent, of fay in Briti^'h Scrrlccs re.snect- 
ively of the Civil and Military Officers, 
under the Fundamental Buies this rate 
has been raised to 40 per cent, of fay in 
Foreiyn Sercice. These are. Yhiir Excel- 
lency and Your Highnesses, two very 
important dilTorences in rates which,- as I 
liavc .said before, are tantamount to com- 
pletely discourage the Indian States 
administrations "to avail themselves of 
the benefit of piore experienced officers of 
the British Indian Service for help in 
improving the State Administrations. 

As far as I have been able to make out, 
I understand that the rates fixed under 
the Fundamental Buies are said to have 
been based on actuarial data. Without 
entering into any discussion over the 
figures which form the basis of this 
change the proposition appears to my 
mind to a perfectly simple one. 'An 
Otficer of the Government of India is 
entitled to pension on the pay he enjoys 
in British Indian Service. His deputa- 
tion to an Indian State can only affect 
the rate of pension if, according to the 
existing rules, he were to retire on cever- 
sion within the period which is counted 


to give the average for his rate of pen- 
sion. 

As regards leave a lent Officer would. 
()f course, be entitled to have the benefit 
of lu".s Foreign Service rate of pay for the 
period he .serves in a State. It will thus 
be seen that tliere will be numerous cases 
in which a Foreign service pay will not 
in the least affect the rate of pen.siun of 
;in officer who nuiv have during his carcei 
been lent to a State for a certain number 
of years. While as regards leave it is 
liardlv necessary to tax the Imrrowing 
States with all possible contingencies 
whether the officer on deputation avails 
of them or not. 

The re.soIution as submitted by me. 
i vilU wciv the grcvmd fully and 
while undertaking all liability on ac- 
count of leave and pension allowances, 
it contemplates saving the State.s from 
paying unnecessarily a higher rate of 
contribution. I have ventured to 
suggest that the privilege leave earned 
by the lent officer should be fully paid 
for by the State either during the period 
of deputation by allowing the officer to 
ha%'e the benefit of the leave, or by con- 
tributing the same to the British Indian 
Exclicquer. 

As regards furlough, the propor- 
tionate share of tlie period on the rate 
of Foreign Service pay could be con- 
tributed by the State ndienever such an 
officer availed himself of this leave. It 
would only be a matter of account which 
could be referred to the State by the 
Government of India, Finance Depart- 
ment. The proposals as put forward 
are intended to safeguard the Govern- 
ment of India against all po.-.sibIe risks 
of loss in j)cn.sion and leave allowances. 
I cannot believe that it can be the inten- 
tion of the new rules to result in the 
recovery' of much higher amounts than 
the Government of India will ever he 
called upon actually to pay by way of 
pensions or leave allowances. 

It is hardly necessary for me to state 
here the advantages which the Indian 
States have liitherto derived from the 
loan of British Indian Officers; and we 
cannot be too grateful to the Govern- 
ment of India for the facilities afforded 
in the past in this behalf. It is only' 
in view of the fact that the new rule's 
introduce embarrassments which are 
likely- to deprive the States of this bene- 
fit in the future that T submit this 
Besolution for Your Excellencyls 
and Your Highnesses' considera- 
tion. It is an admitted fact that the 



possibilities of wide experience m ad- 
ministrative affairs, especially in tech- 
nical branches of Government, are very 
limited in Indian States and it is only 
when the Government of India open 
their avenues for_ assistance to the 
Indian States administrations, that the 
aspirations of Darbars of States can 
see their realisation by^ drawing on the 
Government of India s stock. As 
friends and allies of the British 
ernment, the Indian Princes look to the 
Government of India for help in this 
matter and it will not be too much to 
expect that, with their vast resources, 
the Government of India would con- 
tinue to furnish every possible facility 
to the Indian States for raising the 
efficiency .of their administrations witli 
borrowed officers whenever and where- 
ever it may be necessary. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa: 

I beg to second the resolution. 


His Highness the Maharaja of 
Alwar: I rise to support the resolu- 
tion moved by His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Patiala. There is not very 
much for me to say because His High- 
ness has already covered most of the 
ground. But 1 remember that Lord 
Curzon during his Viceroyalty once 
said in a speech which he delivered in 
India that, while he was averse to 
Government servants being appointed in 
Indian States to filj posts that might be 
occupied by local men, yet when a State 
itself required the services of a Gov- 
ernment officer, it was a great pleasure 
to him to pay personal attention to the 
subject and to give the best officer that 
was available for the duties required 
in that State in order to assist it in. 
technical and other branches q£ the 
administration so as to bring it to a 
higher standard of efficiency . I feel 
sure that that would be and is the 
policy of Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment also, and that it is your wish that 
the Indian States when they desire the 
assistance of the Government of India 
and their officers — or of the Provincial 
Governments— that such officers when 
they are available may be placed at,^he 
disposal of the Indian States for certain 
periods on loan in order to assist them 
in the task of improving their adminis- 
trations. There are certain branches of 
work in which the Indian States 'cannot 
compete with the resources and powers 
of the Imperial Government, 'for in 
British India you have technical colleges 
and schools, where education is given, 

' ’ officers are trained. It is mostly in 


technical and professional matters that 
we look to Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment to assist us when we want 
officers to come and assist us in 
our administration. I fe^l sure that 
it is the wish of the Imperial Go (/em- 
inent that where a State desires the 
assistance of an officer in order to 
hel]) it in bringing the administration 
of a particular department to a higher 
standard of efficiency, that such officer 
should be available and when he is avail- 
able, that his services should be placed 
at the disposal of the Indian State. If 
that be so, and I believe it is so, then the 
recently revised pension and leave contri- 
bution rules have raised the percentage 
of contributions to such a high figure 
that it sometimes makes it very difficult, 
if not impossible, for the States to invite 
such officers to come. I will give an in- 
stance from my own State. When we 
obtained the loan of one officer his 
salary was Rs. 1,700 but the pension 
and leave contributions of the State 
amounted to Rs. 650, Besides another 
officer whoso services we took on loan 
quite recently we agreed to pay Rs. 2,000 
but also we have to pay pension contribu- 
tion for him. amounting to about 
Rs. 800. Eor such a high scale of contri- 
bution, we could easily appoint a 
separate officer, for some of the ‘depart- 
ments in our States. I ^im not aware,, 
and i confess my ignorance, as to the 
basis on which these figures have been 
worked out, how far they ’ cover the 
rightful charges which the Imperial 
Government naturally must expect to 
make against the State for the loan of 
the services of their officers. But it does 
seem that the figures, that are fixed at 
present are high, and as the Resolution 
aims at recommending to Youiv Excel: 
Icncy and your Government tlie kind ' 
consideration of this . 'subject in order 
that this difficulty which, exists gb. pre- 
sent with regard to the loan'pf Gqvprn- 
ment servants to the Indian States.'may 
be removed, I would stVimgly ^ujiport. 
., and commend for Youif Exc^ency’s 
favourable consideratiom*'! - 

Sr - . * aV 

• The Chief of Sangli: ilYour Ex^I- 
lency. Your Highnesses, ^rbeg to suppiff't 
the Resolution so. ablyi'nioved by 'His 
Highness the Maharaja S^aheb of Rati»a 
and seconded by His Highness of Alilti' 
regarding the great increase- in the 
and pension contributi^s ^fcw yemaifi' 
ed by the Government Ifidia for^e 
services of Officers lent thp States. 'We 
best model that the lifdia*^ Ri^rs can 
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pluiii l's.’k'ru tli'.'iii.Sflve.i x-; regarils 'ubni- 
(lifitf.iuve eilk'iejiuvv i.-i that ’.vhich olkiin^ 
ill Hritkii iiidiii. *Ain,l whenever Kuierb 
have ileniied to profit l>y tlie exjJert train- 
ing which British Indian Oiikers po-.'-e-a. 
Govermiu'iiL has alwiiys helped them by 
lending their Olikers, as imisL lie aeknuw- 
ledged with all gratitude. In thcae days 
e.Hpeciallv when Jidiniui.striitive methods 
are undergoing a rai)id reform all 
arouiul, the States are all the more in 
need of the Oilicer.s wliieh Government 
can lend. As the dlieiencv of admini.s- 
tration in the State.s is no doubt a matter 
of concern and interest to Govern- 
ment and to onr.selv'es, it is to he hoped 
tiiat they will kindly eneuuruge our eftorts 
to horrow their OHicers by making it as 
ea.s\' as possible. T, therefore, trust 
that Government will, with their usual 
geaero.sity. lie plea.sed to accord their 
very kind and .sympathetic consideration 
to tiiis Re.soiution. 


His Excellency the Viceroy; I take it 
tliat it is Your lliglmesses’ wish that 
this Resolution .sbould lie adopted. 1 
am very jmich impressed by the argti- 
monts wliicii have (leen used, but tliere 
are obviou.s considerations which the 
Government of , India must take into 
account before it pronounces a judgment 
upon this question. I nmy ;idd that, 
my Government naturally iU\'iircs to 
assist the Statens to employ oliicers who 
have had. special experience and train- 
ing. We ;u'e of course interested, as 
you are, nilere.ked. in the eilieieut udmi- 
nistratuiu of the Stntc.s, and if the Gov- 
ernment of Imlia'can help by the loan of 
its odicers, and your Highnesses desire 
such assistance, my Government will be 
found ready to help. WJiat now re- 
quires o.Kamination is to consider care- 
fully whetlter the changes that have been 
made are necessary and whether they 
arc just I know (hey are based upon 
carefid^calculatiqns. The observations 
■your Highnesses h.avo ipade will be care- 
tiuiv considered,; before a conclusion is 
veached:|^. 

'V Agendjun Ho. 12. . > 


Jle.nlulmn by //> the Mai 

I'njq of A/iatr%egardinq the ter mb 
tihvj and phra.^^ology msed by Gore) 
and official 
'did in commiinicnth 
. v%th Induin S^Ues. 

^;Shnes3 the Maharaja 


■ ' A ruanaraia 

stands 

ms |amo an(l_^-lnai T am to move is - 
tlmfr.^deals wttji a;subjeet no doubt 



importance hut it is also one of consi- 
derable delicacy for ‘ piuiiseqlogy ’ and 
‘ terminology Va.s applicable in the pre- 
.M.‘nt imstance relate to tlu; delinicion of 
the relative positions of tiic Imperial 
Govei ament ami tlie Indian Slates. It 
is eiLsily comiireliensihle how diJIieult 
and delicate the subject must bo when 
we are dealing with the defiuitioas in 
regard to a system which exists in India, 
and the parallel of which I believe, does 
not exist anyv.diere else in the world. 
When dealing with this (juestiou one i.s 
not abh* to .seek much a.ssistancc from 
legal l)(..ok.s. from codes tleiiuing admini.s- 
tratious in other parts of the country or 
in other parts of the world, or even 
from dictionaries v/hich sometimes fail to 
tlibclose the meanings of terms that»have 
been used in this couuirv and that can 
not 1)0 translated in ordinary language. 
Though the subject deals wdth a vast 
problem, and is also one of complications 
nevcrtliele.ss it is one which I believe, 
if it is viewed from the broad stand- 
point, will- be quite easy of solution 
and will remove from the minds of many 
misunderstandings and dilliculties wliere 
the.se have been created — I believe in 
mast in.=tances quite unconseiou.sly and 
(juite unintentionally. When we deal with 
a question that coneeriis some (13:3 States, 
\y]iie)) inehule.s States differing vastly in 
•si/'e, population, revemie, traditions, and 
varying in the manner in which they 
have tome into alliance witli the Briti.sii 
Government, the task i.s indeed one that 
requires very careful consideration. In 
order to see how varioms tcrin.s have 
come into H.<e at various times, due to 
quite natural imt different cireumstan- 
ees. we must digress for a few brief 
momeitt.s into Iiistorv. ’I'lie connection 
of the Indian States with the East 
Indian Gompany — and most of these 
connections were formed then— can be 
dhideil under three di.stinct heads. 
First, when the (’ompauv was still in 
its infancy and entercfl into engatte- 
nients and alliances with States,- — rreat- 
jug them as independent .'sovereigns. 

. Seeoiid, when tlie t'ompanv’s power 
and intluence increased in the countrv 
and It was able to persuade the Ruling 
Princes in India to part with their 
soyerfigii rights of making alliances 
\vith other State.s and of making war or 
peace with one another. In return, the 
(. ompanV undertook the responsibility 
of giving readv aiti In tlie Siate.s again.-^t 
external foes or against interstatal 
strife, and, muleruxjk not to iuterferu 
with the sovereign rights of tJie States 
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id matters of internal independence. 
Third, when the Company was able 
to establish its position and under the 
short-sighted policy of aggrandisement, 
which reached its climax during the 
regime of Lord DaUiousie, was able to 
embark on the hazardous experiment of 
annexing some of the States on the pre- 
text either of misrule or under the 
divine right of doing Justice. These 
events were closely followed by the 
Mutiny of 1857, and the Indian States 
with a few minor exceptions still stood 
by their pledges and supported the cause 
of the Company. At this stage the 
East Indian Company's rule came to an 
end, and from 1858 started the happy 
period when Her late Majesty of revered 
memory, Queen Victoria, by Eoyal pro- 
clamation took over. the administration 
of India, and with it the responsibility 
of adhering to treaties and engagements 
entered into by the East Indian Com- 
pany with all the Indian States. The 
question now arises, what is this posi- 
tion of the States which is based on 
these treaties \ In order to obtain a 
correct idea, we have to study these 
documents, but a very cursory exami- 
nation of them in the first instance 
will show, as Your Excellency mentioned 
in your speech yesterday, that there is 
a considerable divergence in their con- 
ditions. Some of these documents are 
Treaties, some called alliances, others 
‘ engagements,' or ‘ agreements.’ Then 
there are sanads, and grants. This one- 
third includes States as large and as im- 
portant as Hyderabad and Kashmir with 
areas of over 82,000 and 80,000 sq. miles, 
which are larger than the areas of some 
of the kingdoms in the West. On the 
other hand it includes Chiefs and 
Thakurs, the largest- number of whom 
are in Central India and in the Bombay 
Presidency where there are intermediary 
Chiefs, guaranteed Chiefs, guaranteed 
Thakurs and guaranteed Bhoomias or 
land proprietors. When we see this 
immense divergence existing between the 
conditions of the States in India and 
begin to take up the question of the use 
of correct terminology which will not 
give offence to any one, it is a task which 
one may well shudder at. It can only 
be in a broad and generous spirit that 
this subject can be taken up and set at 
rest. I do not mean that by correcting 
or altering definitions we desire in some 
subterranean way to increase the power 
or privileges of oiir positions. My idea 
in suggesting this problem is that where 
misunderstandings arise, perhaps quite 


unconsciously due to the use of certain 
words, consideration might be given by 
the Imperial Government and such 
words may be eliminated from use and 
others more suitable substituted for 
them. We see for instance in referring 
to Indian States; some people call them 
‘ independent States ’, others ‘ feuda- 
tory States ’, ‘ vassal States ’, ‘ treaty 
States ’, ‘ guaranteed States ’, ‘ Native 
States ’, ‘ sovereign States ’. I do not 
mean to go into details of all the terms 
here. I will as illustrations merely 
quote one or two. The States are cer- 
tainly not independent in such external 
rights as making war or peace but then 
they are also neither feudatory nor vassal 
States, both of which terms imply sub- 
jection and the system by which the 
States came to be connected with the 
East India Company was not one of 
feudalism. Some States no donbt'pay 
tribute, but this condition can only be 
applied to those who pay a tribute, and 
not to all. The term “ treaty States ” 
or ‘ guaranteed States ’, if taken in the 
broad sense, can apply to certain States 
also but not to all. Thus it will be seen 
how differently certain t,erms have come 
to be applied, not only in the treaties but 
in modern expressions given to them in 
public, or sometimes ' even in official 
documents. It is not for me to give a 
list of all such terms that may be found 
objectionable or otherwise, for that is 
the work that my Resolution proposes to 
undertake. But my object is, that if mis- 
understandings can be removed by ex- 
amining this question and- removing 
some of the doubts that exist, it will be 
a result worthy of achievement. I am 
glad to be able to vouch for the fact 
that recently the Imperial Government 
have themselves paid considerable atten- 
tion to the subject, and the terminology 
and phraseology sometimes loosely used 
even by high personages- in public 
speeches or in referring to States in 
official documents, ' have been greatly 
improved, for which we thank the Gov- 
ernment. The examination of this 
uestion now in detail as suggested, will 
believe finally place- it on a pedestal 
from which no such difficulties will be 
likely to emanate. And then I ask my- 
self, what will be the result of it all 1 
If the .subject is intricate and delicate, 
if it is difficult, what will be the sum 
total and the result of now examining 
it and correcting the errors where they 
exist ? I believe that by a generous and 
liberal conception such an understand- 
ing can be arrived at for the fnture. 
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v/liit'h cannot impair the position oi 
citiicr .4de, will certainly not atienjpt to 
eiicruach on the established position of 
i)Oth parties, but can, and will, greatly 
strengthen tlie happy link that binds the 
.States to the British Junpire and the 
(Jnnvn. With these words, Your Ex- 
cellency, I move my Besolution, which 
runs as follows : — 

“ The Xarendra Maiidal resol 
that the Standing Committee 
should examine the numerous 
terms used in respect to_ Princes 
and their States in their rela- 
tion with the fmperial Covern- 
nient and nVe rem/ ami »n 
cases where such phraseolngv is 
found to he obieetionable. tint 
it should recommend siiitabb^ 
sul)stitutes 

His Higlmess the Malmraja of 
Bikanor: Your Kxeellency; Your Iligh- 
nesses; Tt is with great pleasure that I 
rise to second TTis Trighness (he ^fahar.aja 
of Alwar's Resolution, for the matter has 
been one with which it has been my good 
fortune a,s Cliancelior to deal often on tin* 
representation of Your TTighne'c^cs for 
the past S years; and it must, frankiv he 
ndmifferl that it is a matter wdiich hn.s at 
times ean.sed ns anxietv and at the same 
time a eeilain amount of annoyance. But 
'there i.s a wader a.snect in some of tie* 
loo.«e phra.seohnty which has conn' to be 
used in the past, in that it is calculated 
to do harm in Viirious \y:ivs and i.s apt 
to afTcct the ritrhts and dignifv as well as 
the corivct position ami staUm of the 
Prinee.s and States, and there is the fur- 
tiier danger of these terms uettiinr stereo- 
fvjn'd and i)ein'r followed in oflicial lang- 
ua'.a' am! paoers whieli are aj)t to givo 
colour to things csneciallv to the unini- 
and the rnihlio of Briti.sh Tiidhi 
and of the world outside: it is ant *^o 
give colour to, and imjiiv.ssions of, things 
whi(;h are. nnposc'I to cniist^itutional fac's 
and histovi’ which is neither in our 
■interest nor iji that of the Tinperial Cov- 
' ernntent. T do ' not nrono.se on tlii.s 
occasion to deal at length witli the ques- 
tion hy‘ entering into details regarding 
the various terms wdiich miglit require 
revision or ccjnsideration; that is a 
matter which, if, as T hope, this Com- 
mitfoe is appointed, can be dealt with 
there. 

But there are two or three aspects 
of this question and one or two illustra- 
tions of the general phraseology used in 
otlleial corrosjiondcuce wdiich I would 
now bring forward, as T think some of 


mv reinark-s will help to clear away any 
inisunderstandiug or mi.srepresentation 
in ignorant quarters of the intentions 
and motives which have guided Ills 
Highne.ss the ^faharaja of Ahvar in 
iiriiiging this matter forward to-day, and 
several of us, in fact I should say all of 
us. in giving support to it; and if I cite 
one or two in.stance.s, it i.s in the belief 
th i' they are such as could immediately 
he put right, which will cause satisfac- 
tion to the '^rates ami which wjll not lead 
to any dilhe'iltics or any othe^ complica- 
tions. 

The Princes of India, who are bom 
and hrought up in a land where great 
importance is attached to the dis- 
tinct inns made, in phra.seoJogy and ter- 
niinology, should not he misunderstood 
am! blame,! hv the general public or any 
of our olllehal frietuhs if they attach wdiat 
may appe.ir to he excessive importance 
to such matters, for even British ofTicials 
reprc.senting a democratic country and a 
democratic people have, through 
intercourse and official .association, come 
to attach no le.ss importance to such 
phra.scology and terni.s. 

The instances which I will deal with 
first are such as tho.se where circulars 
are .sent to the various political Ofilccrs 
where tliey talk of the States being 

‘ under the jurisdiction ‘ 
or 

‘ under the political control * 
or ‘ charge ’ or ' supervision ‘ 

‘ of political ofiicer.s 
or 

‘ of the Loc.al or Imperial Govern- 
ment 

while in other ca.ses countries — tracts of 
count rie.s exclusively or almo.st exclu- 
jjivclv Indian States territorie.s — have in 
nlUcial language, witliout there being 
anv ulterior motive, come to he termed 
a.s ‘ Agencies ’ and .so on. In Rajputana, 
except for a tract known as Ajmer 
"Merwara. there arc 18 States and the 
conntrv ha.s always boon known ns R.aj- 
pntana. But if vou look up map.s and 
ofiicial references, it is known as ‘ the 
Rajputana Agency 

To Your E.xccllency’s Viceroyalty we 
-are grateful for the error not having 
been repeated in regard to the recent 
ti'.ausfer of the Punjab States which is 
not called ‘ the Puniab State.s Agency ’ 
and I hone that a,s this matter does not 
permit of any difiicnlties. as I h.ave said. 



it may receive immediate and favourable 
consideration. 

It only remains for me to add in this 
connection to-day that as lately as on 
the 3rd October 1924, in the foreign 
and Political Department Notification 
No. 471-1 published in the Gazette of 
India, EHraordinary , of the, lOth Octo- 
ber 1921, announcing another welcome 
appointment of an Agent to the Gover- 
nor General in the States of Western 
India, terms such as ‘ political control 
and ‘political charge^ are used, and what 
is more, in spite of the work and results 
of the past 8 years, the Rulers of 
Baroda, Junagadh, Nawanagar and 
other Princes in Kathiawar have 
been referred to as Chiefs in another 
notification No. 484-1., published in the 
Gazette of India of the same date. This 
is van illustration which I have ventured 
to refer to to-day not by way of com- 
plaint blit to point out how strong has 
hppu the habit in the past and hou 
difficult it is to resort to correct 
phraseologv unless special attention i-s 
paid not only bv the officers of the Poli- 
tical Department who daily come in 
touch with us but also bv the other Be- j 
partments of the Imperial Government, j 
for obviously these were the notifications j 
which were drawn up by the local autho - 1 
in the places where the States t 
Imppen to be situated- 1 

I will conclude my speech on the’ 
subject by quoting what I have said in a ■. 
Note which I submitted to Lord 
Hardinge at his request in 1915. I 
wrote then •. — 

“ I have myself heard it suggested 
by some officials that some of the Ruling 
Princes have got an inordinate idea of 
their position and dignity; that some 
of them imagine themselves as the equals 
of the King-Emperor Himself ! No 
calumnv could be more unfounded, no 
libel more gross, and no imputation 
more unfair or more .calculated to evoke ^ 
our righteous indignation, than that 
implied by such irresponsible observa- 
tions. The King-Emperor stands pre- 
eminent on a pede.stal at once sacred, 
exalted and unapproachable, .and no one 
in his senses can even pretend to. any- 
thing even approximately verging upon 
equalitv with the Sovereign of the 
Empire — the Eountain-He.ad of all 
honour — in Who-se service rve all are and 
have alwav.s been ready to shed the last 
drop of our blood.”'' ^ , 

The Chief of Sanglr: P Your- Excel- 
lency, Your-- Highnesses, I *' stand to 


support the Resolution regarding the 
terminology and phraseology used by 
Government Departments and Officials 
in reference to and in communications 
with Indian States so ably and 
eloquently moved and seconded by 
Their Highnesses the Maharajas 
of'Alwar and Bikaner. I shall con- 
fine my remarks to that part of the 
terminology only which attracts 
attention daily on ray side of the 
country. Amongst the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs there are several who pass 
under the title of Chiefs, Thakurs, Raj 
Saheb, Sar Desai, etc. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the 
' question of the etymology of these terms. 
Suffice it to say that they are in use now 
for Rulers about whose position as 
Ruling Princes and Chiefs there is no 
longer any question. Among these the 
term “ Chief ” without a vernacular 
equivalent has fallen to the lot of most 
of those whose States are situated in 
the Deccan. These' are Rulers who 
possess independent powers, who came 
into direct contact with the British Gov- 
ernment at its advent and with whom 
the Government entered into direct 
treaties. In fact as regards essentials 
they do not 'differ from those who are 
honoured with the style and title pf 
Nawab, Raja or Maharaja. It is, 
therefore, very difficult to , understand 
why any distinction should now remain 
between the Rulers in the Deccan and 
those elsewhere in this respect and the 
\ former continue to be styled merely 
» Chiefs and not Rajas. The word 
\ “ Chief ” is synonymous with the “Head 
■- of Department ” or “ highest Officials”, 
land with the Indian Princes it has a 
i depreciatory odour, as it is not under- 
stood to convey the full significance of 
;the position and powers of a Rider. 
; Government have been very kind and 
i generous towards .Princes. .They look 
(upon them as their colleagues .and part- 
jners': In many cases they have removed 
\ |the defects in the full sovereignty of 
:■ "Rulers and have thus .advanced ‘their 
position. It would not, therefore, be 
too much to ask for a cliange which is 
really nominal in every sense, when 
Government have with spontaneous 
liberality sanctioned many changes and 
departures of ,a material character in 
the position .and st.atns -of several Rulers. 
It would thus seem that the term 
Chief ” should, whenever if is in ex- 
clusive use, be at once abandoned in 
favour of a more suitable one, such <as 
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*• Muhantia ' or “ lUja ” ^according 
tt) (}u' and dignity of the State 

cofii'ei’nrd. I be word Ttaja (ices not 
n-,il!v mean anything more than what 
f!i{" ^,!l^li^h word “ Ruler ” conveys. 
The .'t'h7ntion of this term would not as 
sui’h confer any new rights, privileges 
or statii.s. It would only bring into 
vogue a vernacular term in lieu of the 
misutidersUsod word “ Chief 

Witfi tlie.-.e remarks I support TTis 
Highness of Alwar’s Resolution. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : I take 
it that it is Your nigline.s.ses’ decision 
that this question .should he referred to 
the Standing Committee which .should 
make the examination and also rccom- 
.swltaUh* .v-dmne J.lv* 

piira.seologv is found to ho objectionable. 
If it can he jminted out that the plirasi'o- 
logy is ohjeetioriahle, ohvioa^■lv the he.st 
thing to do i.s to change it and to adopt 
.sonic siihsf itiite. (Hear, hear.) But it 
must not lie n.^.sumed that, becau.se T .say 
that r agree witli the propo.sal, it is 
going to lie an easy matter. Changes 
('iinnot he made without very careful 
examination, ff it is established that 
ohjeetiouahle terms are in use, the Gov- 
ernment of India will go into the ques- 
tion of their discontinuance. If obvious 
(UTors have l)een made in .=ome ca.ses. a.s 
ha.s Iteen sii'.'ge.sted, steps will lie taken 
to remedv them. May T also he per- 
mitted fo sav that even wlu*n the Stand- 
ing Committee of Narendra Mandal has 
sat luul considoicd the various points 
and has made its recommendations 
and even if suh.seonontly these recom- 
mendations are endorsed by tlie Cham- 
!>er and adopted hv the Citwernment of 
India, yd according to my experience 
of human limitations we cannot (wen 
tlum expect that nerfection will have 
Jx'tm re.’.clunl and all file errors remedied. 


. Agendum No. 16, 

IfiKcohrlioii l»i ffis [[i'lhnr.c.'t tl\t‘ Malntrai ; 
Riuut of Dliolpur renarfUnn the i 
oopnintiuent of n comnittee to (fisrus's • 
the que^^o’i of ripnr ian riohts. ; 

His Hi.olulesrr the Maharaf Sana of 
Dholpnr : Your F.x'eellencv. Your Tligii- 
lu'.sx'.s. I h.ave pleasure in moving the 
foUtuving reschition which I consider to 
he of vital imnortance in Uie interests of 
tlie Italian States and will, I believe, 
at the -'ame time f.aeilitate divisions that 
come 11]) in the future before the Gov- 
oriiment of India. To this printed re- 
SoTution I would also like to add ‘the 


Dame of my great friend, Ilis Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner. The object of 
lily moving this Resolution is that in the 
I>ast many di(ficuUie.s have arisen due. to 
Hu deftuitc prineiple.s having been clearlv 
hiid down or under.sCood by the States 
within which they would consider them- 
i^elves free to utilise such waters a.s 
oome into tiieir States. iRany a time 
hrohlems liave arisen wliere tvaters go 
from one State to another, or come from 
One State, pa.ss through another, and 
then go into a third State; anil in .such 
t‘asi.‘s decisions in the past liave .some- 
Hmes lieeu given whieii are at variance 
W-ith one another. It would, therefore. 
I believe, he in the intere.st.s of the State.s 
>f this qiie.stion vs'as thre.shed out and 
hnal .solutions arrived at so that each 
^tate would then know what Avater.s it 
‘’ould utilise without the danger of 
filtering into any irritating coutrover.sy. 
'I'he Committee ^Yhioh T propose .should 
I'e appointed to go into this question, 
*hust uatnr.nlly se(*k as.si.stance of the 
h*olifieal Seci'etary and the Irrigation 
‘\pert oflicer.s of the Government of 
India, wliose .serviee.s, we hope, Y''our 
l'xi-e)!eiiev will lie good enoiigli to place 
'■g the di.sno.s.'il of tlie Committee for 
<Rlvii’e and opinion M'ithont such 
Tssistanec, we will not be able to make 
*tnv headway and in the same way it will 
I'e noee.ssarv for the Committee to obtain 
Rie a.ss.i.stanee of Ihe ^linistcr.s from 
Warions States in-order to advi.se them on 
Biis sulijeot. But this is a matter which 
Uie Committee will sev for it.'-'elf and it 
Will lie for the Committee of the Princes 
•o reonrt eventuallv the re.snlts of their 
hlhoiu's to the Chamber for con.sideratiou. 
^Vith thi.s brief nreface I move that the 
f'hamlier mav p.-iss the resolution I have 
Wilt forward 


“ .-Vs no definite prineiple.s exist ap- 
plicable to Indian States with regard *o 
Hfiariau riglits and variou.s decisions 
have .«oineti)ues estahli.shed diflerent 
Briuciplc", which lead to diincultics in 
'lispute.s between the States, the Naren- 
dra Mandal re.solve.s that the following 
‘kimmittee he appointed to go into the 
Whole question of riparian right.s .and to 
'rport ultimatelv to tlie Oiamber : — 

B Ifis Highness tlie Maharaja (if 
Bikaner. 

2. ITi.s Highness the ^Maharaja of 
Ahvar. 

His IIighne.s3 the Maharaja cf 
Naw.anugac., -- 

•I JTi.s JJ},ghm^';,s jhe Maharaja of 
Panna. 
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5. His Highness the Maharaja of 

Patiala. 

6. His Highness the Maharaj 

Eana of Dholpur.” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: 
When I rise to second this Eesolution, 
it may'naturally be assumed that I sup- 
port it. But before expressing those 
words I should like to congratulate His 
Highness the Maharaj Eana of Dholpur 
on having for once and I hope in future 
for many times set the precedent of rising 
on his legs to speak and to propose an 
important Eesolution. (Hear, hear.) 
T congratulate His Highness also on the 
excellent English with which he has 
prefaced his Eesolution. At the same 
f-in?e 7 do tha*- His Highness has 

let loose a real hornet’s nest in the midst 
of the Chamber, for, T believe, that there 
is no question in which the States are 
more interested and in which the States 
more jealously want to safeguard their 
own interests and their own rights than 
that which is defined under the name of 
■ riparian rights ’. Of course, it is .-i 
problem that affects the prosperity of 
the people and of the State Exchequer, 
and in countries which do not suffer 
from a plethora of rainfall — I am not 
referring to this particular year but to 
ordinary normal years — naturally 
water is a subject that cannot ^be dis- 
regarded. But in the past, although T 
do not assert that no definite principles 
of riparian rights exist, I never had the 
opportunity of knowing the existence of 
any legal terms for defining such ques- 
tions. T do know of this however from 
concrete facts and instances that deci- 
sions have been come to in the past 
which, when put together to see whether 
they harmonize, have expressed differ- 
ent principles and certainly different 
results. It is, therefore, I imder- 
.stand His Highness’ intention who has 
moved this Eesolution that the question 
should be discussed by a Committee in 
order to be able to arrive at certain 
conclusions which will then be placed 
before the Chamber. At the very incep- 
tion, it is obvious that no Committee of 
Princes can go through this subject and 
thresh out results on a legal and definite 
basis without asking for the assistance 
of the officers of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Therefore His Highness has 
rightly said that he hopes that Your 
Excellency will be good enough to place 
at the disposal of the Committee the as- 
sistance and advice of the Political Secre- 
tary as well as of some officers of the Irri- 
gation Department who wiU be able to 


assist it technically. If, at a later 
stage, the services of any legal officer is 
required, also the Committee will no 
doubt ask Your Excellency to assist 
again. I have no more to add beyond this 
that the present is a mere proposal which 
may take a considerable time before it 
is in its final stage ready for presenta- 
tion. Nevertheless this is a subject 
which requires very careful consideration 
and final working out on some definite 
principles. I, therefore, cordially sup- 
port the resolution moved by His High- 
ness the Maharaj Eana of Dholpur. 

His Excellency the Viceroy; The 
Eesolution which has been proposed by 
His Highness the Maharaj Eana of 
Dbolpur involves the appointmest of a 
Committee of Your Highnesses’ Cham- 
ber. I understand that that Committee 
is to consist of His Highness of Bikaner, 
His Highness of Alwar, His Highness 
of^Nawanagar, His Highness of Panna, 
His Hipluie.c.s of Patiala and His High- 
ness of Dliolpur. I gather from Your 
Hichnesses that the opinion of ^this 
Ch.amber is that this quwHion should be 
referred to ^'hat Committee The ex- 
Derience of all the Chanjhers .show.s — and 
it does not seem to be different in this 
Chamber from anv other Chamber of the 
vmrld — tliat a collective bodv of men is 
generally pleased to refer difficult ques- 
tions to a small body of selected experts. 
Let me assure you that all the assist- 
ance which we can give will be 
willingly placed at the disposal of 
the Committee. This Committee will 
no doubt report to Your Highnesses’ 
Cliamber before its recommendations 
f-re formally placed before the Govern- 
ment of India as the recommendations of 
the Narendra l^Iandal. I may utter one 
word of -warning as one who has had 
some experience of questions of riparian 
rights. It is an extremely difficult sub- 
ject. You will find it very complicated 
if you attempt to lay do-\vn any code or 
anything of that character. Neverthe- 
less it is possible to arrive at certain 
leading princinles and that, I as«unie, 
is what vour Committee desires. When 
von hav" P-ot the leading principles laid 
down. then, of course, a great many 
matters settle themselves. 

I understand that this resolution 
leally concludes the business of Your 
Highnesses’ Chamber for to-day. 

The Chamber of Princes then ad- 
journed till Wednesday, the 19th Novem- 
ber, at 11 A, M, 



PEOCEEDINGS OF THE THIED DAY. 

November J9th, 1924. 


Tlie followin'^ Rulin’^ Rriiiccrf :u«l Cliicff; were present : — 


Kashmir. 

His ni' 4 liiu%s tin* Mahanj.i of Ka.'.limir, 


Madras (Madras States). 
'I’lu- Na'Aal* of I5.1n4u11ai1.vlle. 


Bombay including States of Western India). 


The S-uehiv of lllmr. ; 

His HiijIiiK'w till! ^faliaraj.i of Illirnn^-.ulhm. 1 
Tiie Raja of Juivaliar, 

'I'ho Tii.'tkur of Kailuuu. * 

lliii lligliiiess the Maliaruja of Kollia[inr. 

Tho Thiikur S.iliih of [iiiiilxli. 

Punjab (including 

Till' liana of 15.igliat. j 

IHs Higliness tins Xiuiab of llahaivalpnr. 1 

'i’ho Ilaja of- Kabia. 1 

His Highness tho Maharaja of Kupurthata. I 


The Tlukiir Sahib of P.ilitana. 

Hi.s Highia-.^ tho .\[ah.vraja of Poibaniiar. 
Tho Rhief of Sangli. 

The Tliakiir Saliib of Wailhwaii. 

Hi.s UighnCs.' the Ilaj Saheb of M’ankaner. 

Punjab States). 

The Nawab of I.oharu. 

His Highiii-.ss the .^Iahar.aja of Patiala. 

His Higlinos the Mahar.ija of Siriiiur. 

Ilis lligljiav.s tlie ll.aja of Suket. 


Bihar and Orissa. 


Tho Maharaja of Soupnr. 


The Ilaja of Tak-her. 


His Highiie.'S the Nauab of Ilaoiii. 

His Highuoss tho lUja of Jhabua. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Orehha. 
His Highucts the Maharaja of Panna. 


Central India. 

^ ilis Higluiejs the ifaharaja of Rewa, 
ilis Highness the -Maharaja of Samtbar. 
j His Highness the Raja of Sitauiau. 


Gwalior. 

Hi.s Highness the .Maharaja Soindiaof Gwalior. 


His lliglmcss the Maharaja of .Vlwar. 

Ilis Highucs.s the Mah.araja of Bikaner. 

Ills Highness the Maliaraj llan.a of Dholpnr. 


Rajputana. 

His Highness the ^laharawal of Jaisalmcr 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 
His' Ilighpe.'S the iMaharao of Kotah, 


( 07 ) 
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Agendum No. 2. 

Statement by His Highness the. Maha- 
raja of Alwar regarding his work on 
the Imferial Conference in 1923. * 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: 
Your Excellency, Your Highnesses, — It 
is my pleasurable duty to-day to present 
before Your Highnesses certain import- 
ant facts with regard to the Imperial 
Conference which I was privileged to 
attend, and, as Your Highnesses will 
observe, I have no!t put before you any 
printed statement. I hope that from one 
aspect it will be a relief to Your High- 
nesses. It is also due to the fact that 
I decided to speak from notes and I can 
jPJ'nmise Your Highnesses that I will 
have a statement prepared on the sub- 
jects which I shall not touch during my 
brief survey to-day for Your Highnesses’ 
perusal if any of you should wish to go 
into the intricacies' of the various pro- 
blems concerned, afterwards. In 1923 
I had proceeded on a holiday to England, 
after what I considered to be a fairly 
Strenuous yet interesting time I had 
spent in my own country and in my 
State, and I intended to spend this 
holiday in Scotland. Just as I was 
making my preparations to proceed there 
I received a kind and pressing invita- 
tion from the Right Honourable the 
Secretary of State Lord Peel, on behalf 
of himself and His Excellency the 
Viceroy, asking me to be a delegate at 
the Imperial Conference to represent 
India and the Indian Princes. While 
I much valued the sentiments that 
conveyed the invitation to me, I felt that 
before accepting such a responsible posi- 
tion, I .should first make it clear in my 
mind what I should be expected to do, 
therefore I told the Secretary of State, 
before conveying my willing acceptance 
of the very kind invitation conveyed to 
me, that I would like to consult Lord 
Peel on one or two important points. 
When T saw him the first question I 
naturally asked was' in what position 
I should appear in the Conference. Was 
I to be one of the representatives of 
India with my colleague Sir' Tej' 
Bahadur Sapru? Or was I to be a re- 
presentative of my Order ? Certainly, in 
neither case it was a question of elec- 
tion by either of the bodies concerned 
as I was invited by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to work at the Imperial- Con- 
ference and so the third' ' proposition ' 
was whether I should be going there as ■ 


an individual, no doubt interested in 
India and no doubt interested as I 
should be and ought to be in the Indian 
States. Lord Peel told me that while it 
had not been, as it had not been in pre- 
vious instances also, a question of elec- 
tion or the delegation of. a representative 
on behalf of Your Highnesses or on be- 
half of my country, I was to go there 
to express my views before the Imperial 
, Conference but who nevertheless was an 
Indian and also belonged to the Order 
of the Princes of India. Lord Peel also 
expressed to me the difficulty of his own 
position for while he would be working 
as the head of the delegation from 
India, he at the same time was a member 
' of the Imperial .Cabinet to which all the 
decisions arrived in the Imperial Con- 
ference wou/d be linaffy submitted for 
decision. The Prime Minister, Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, had decided that in 
the case of the Secretary of State the 
previous precedent was to be followed 
but in my case I was to be^,at liberty to 
express such views as I thought were in 
the interests of the States, my country 
and the British Empire. With this 
■ amount of latitude given to me I was 
prepared to accept with much pleasure 
the kind invitation conveyed to me. 
Looking at it from a personal point of 
view, I said to Lord Peel that I knew 
there were other more distinguished 
members of my Order who were more 
capable than myself of discharging this 
onerous responsibility. Bdt as I 
happened to be in England at the 
time ■ and as the opportunity had 
been taken advantage of, I wanted 
to be quite certain at wha't time 
I wonld be expected to attend this 
Imperial gathering. When I was 
assured that the meeting would take 
^ place at the beginning of November. or 
at the end of October, I had nothing 
to prevent me from taking on this res- 
ponsible duty. I mention this because 
I wanted to be quite certain that I had 
enough time at my disposal to consider 
the various propositions that would 
come up before the Imperial gathering 
before I embarked on' my responsible 
• , o Y'™JP^’oceeded on. my holiday 

to Scotland, I asked the Secretary of 
State to be good enough to forward -to 

various subjects 
■ Ttin ^ f on .discussion'. 

’ ■ be /I PPf that propdljtion was to 
decided in conjunction"' with the ' 
Hominion Premiers who, had been- 
. lovited, therefore I was giv'd;! a copy b’f ■ 
a telegram in September whift^li had been 
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,,.„t i„ .l» Dominioi. l>r.mie«, cxplaiu; 
iij.' to ihl'in IJIOV'-' tUo k na 01 

Mibicas ibat v.-(,uld conw u!> 

.kill 'I'he rfecTctai'S- Ot btule .i.-aktO me 
and Sir T.;j Bah:>.liir Sajiru to come to 
the India OlVuc to di.scu-'.i with him olhci 
important pruiileni.s that would come up 
n dilcuKaon. At that time. I would 
like to inform Your llightie.i.<e: 5 , the cpits- 
tion of rudiatm overseas was not 0“ the 
•Wiula of the Conference. I he sub- 
ieets fumllY brought up for consider- 
ation and which Mr. Baldwin di.scus.-ed 
the meinher.s of the Conterence 


were: — ■ 

Mes-sage to Their Nraje.stic.s the Iving 
and Queen. 

M.c.s.sage to Japan on the devastation 
it nad .snheretl due to carth- 
(jiiakc.s, etc. 

The death of .Mr. Bonar Law. 

Tlie iiuc.stion of publicity of the pro- 
cecding.s of the Conference. 

The (luc.stiou of the Colonics, Pro- 
tecloratc.s, and Mandated 
'J'orritorie.s. 

Poreign relatioius. 

Negotiation, signature and ratifi- 
^ cation of Treaties. 

The United States and the C. /Man- 
dated Territories. 

The New Ilcbride.s. 

The question of Imperial Defence. 

The status of Iligh Commissioners 
who arc the representatives of 
the Dominions at the headquar- 
ters of the Empire 111 England. 

The po.sition of British Indians in 
the Empire, which was subse- 
quently added to the Agenda. 

The contribution of India to the 
expenses of the l.eague of 
Nations. 

Questions of ii;Uioiiality in certain 
Dominions. 


The validity of marriage between 
British subjects and foreigners. 

Proposed extension of the powers of 
tlie Imperial M'ar Graves Com- 
mission. 

'.t tjpahlinger treatment of tubercu- 

/ losis. and iinallv. 

! *■ , 

The cjosiug address to llis ^Majesty . 
/ , the lung. 

■•Yniu’j iXigiuiesse.s, some of these 
.,qucsuons'-*i\date to subjects that I 


feel will not directly interest Your 
llhdmesses, and such of you as may be 
interested to go into the minute details 
of these difi’erent subjects will be able to 
do so in the statement that I can pre- 
pare if desired. I therefore propose to 
deal with such subjects only iii my speech 
to-day as I believe will interest you. • 

Naturally, the question which I think 
will not only interest Your Highnesses 
hut which concerns and interests our 
country in general is the problem of 
Indians overseas. When the question of 
the C./ Mandated Territories came up 
for consideration before the Iraperiiu 
Conference, it was suggested that it 
might hu made the ba.sis for bringing 
forward this question of Indians over- 
seas. But we approached Lord Peel who 
was sitting next to me and asked him 
to approach the Prime Minister and to 
suggest that a special day might be set 
aside for discussing this* all-important 
question. The Prime Minister, after 
consulting the Dominion represent- 
atives, decided that one day should be 
set aside separately for discussing this 
all-important question. We were 
grateful to the Prime Jlinister and 
the Secretary,’ of State that such 
an opportunity was offered to us 
and ivo reserved our remarks to 
that occa.sion instead of bringing the 
question in when the C. /Mandated 
Territories w'eie being discussed. When 
the question of the Indians overseas 
came up for discus.sion on the one day 
allotted, I might mention that, the pro- 
blem hoiiig one of importance and one 
which ranged over a wide field, it even- 
tually occupied three whole days in the 
Imperial Conference, which the Prime 
;Miiii.stei and the Dominion represent- 
atives agreed to set aside for its discus- 
sion. In dealing with the question of 
Indians overseas, the problem really con- 
ctM’iicd three places, Kenya, British 
Columbia and South Africa. Kenya is 
a colony in East Africa administered 
by the .Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies. British Columbia is a Province in 
Canada of which Mr. Mackenzie King 
3 s the l^rirae Mini.ster. South Africa 
, is agajn a Dominion of which General 
Smuts was at that time Prime Minister. 
But w'hen you come to consider the ques- 
tion'of the British Empire and the stake 
of the Indians in that Empire outside 
India, it i.s interesting to see what really 
is implied by chat word “ British 
Empire ". When you place the map of 
■ the world liefore you where the British 
Empire is marked red it brings home 



certain interesting facts for you see a 
Dominion belonging to the British 

Empire, called by the name of Australia, 
nearly twice the size of India. Then 
you have Canada, which is nearly 1^ to 
2 times t^ie size of the United States 
of America. There is New Zealand, a 
small island but nevertheless of consi- 
derable size and Newfoundland which is 
south of Canada, a small island 

which for some reason or other has 
maintained its own separate entity, 
and T believe is the oldest of the 
Dominions existing to-day. But that 

does not exhaust the list of the 

important countries. Under 'the name 
of Protectorates, Mandated Terri- 
tories and Colonies there are numerous 
other places which come under the sway 
of the British Empire. Of course, I 
have left out India, for perhaps it is not 
necessary to remind Your Higlmesses 
that India also is an integral part of the 
British Empire ! There are various other 
smaller principalities — Colonies — which 
are included in the British Empire, the 
names of which I need not mention to 
Your nighnesses. In all this vast tract 
of country which covers such a huge 
portion of the world the question that 
really concerned the Indian delegates at 
the Imperial Conference was that of 
our countrymen overseas in regard to 
Kenya, British Columbia and South 
Africa. Kenya is in the Highlands 
of East Africa where certain Indian 
traders a long time ago went .and estab 
lished themselves. Latterly some white 
population migr.ated from Britain and 
other p.arts of the British Empire, and 
established themselves there and difficul- 
^es arose, of which you are all awjire. 
When the question came in of introduc- 
ing democratic institutions there, which 
of course are hinged on the pivot of fran- 
chise — a frequent source as we know 
in our country of numerous difficulties 
and contests appearing on the . scene. 
When these questions were being dis- 
cussed, my colleague Sir Tej B.ahadur 
Sapru suggested at the Imperial Confei*"- 
ence that a Committee should be appoint- 
ed by the Government of India and the 
Imperial Government to go to these three 
places in order to discuss with the local 
Government of the countries concerned 
the problems of the Indians overseas and 
if possible to arrive at a suitable solu-, 
tion after they had presented their part 
of the case. With regard to Kenya, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
who was then the Duke of Devon- 
shire, readily accepted the sugges- 


tion but proposed that as the Colo- 
nial Government dealt with these pro- 
blems, the Committee should come to 
see him and meet him at the Colonial 
Office in England. * What has hap- 
pened since, Your Highnesses have pro- 
bably followed in the papers. The 
Comrnittee has gone and discussed the 
question of Kenya with the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. It is not 
p.art of my business to go further than 
what happened at the Imperial Con- 
ference. In British Columbia, which is 
one of the eight provinces of Canada, 
Mr. Mackenzie King as the Prime 
Alinister of that Dominion readily ac- 
cepted the suggestion of receiving the 
Committee from India and discussing 
the problem of Indians in that 
province of the Dominion. There- 
fore, as far as these two places were 
concerned, the question gave no diffi- 
cult}'. Then came Australia, which 
place I regret I did not mention when I 
read out the names first. About 
Australia, Mr. Bruce, the Prime 
Minister said -that the question of 
Indians in that Dominion was not a 
burning one or one of .any great intri- 
cacy, because there were very few 
Indians there at present, and the ques- 
tion th.at mainly concerned him was the , 
restriction of further emigration. He 
thought th.at there was no need for in- 
viting the Committee to come there and 
he promised that when he returned 
there, he would jiut this question before 
his Legislature .and he hoped that a 
suitable solution acceptable to our 
countrymen would be forthcoming. 
This ju’omise was accepted by my col- 
league and myself. The last place on 
the list is South Africa where every- 
body Ivnows, or at least those of you 
who are interested in such matters know 
that the question is one of considerable 
delicacy but nevertheless also one of 
equal importance. General Smuts, the 
Prime Minister of the South African 
Dominion, explained how in Transvaal, 
in the Orange Free State and in various 
other parts, these difficulties did not 
exist and that in one or two of 
these provinces Indians had an equal 
right as regards franchise. But the 
mam difficulty lay in Nat.al., With re- 
gard to Natal, the question Avas that 
Indians exceeded in numbers the 
jmpulation of his oivn nationality and 
therefore the problem arose that if 
franchise was given, they would be out- 
voted by our countrymen. Gener.al 
Smuts, Avith whom the Secretiiry of 
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State and my colleague Sir Tej Baha- 
dur Sapni tuid myaelf had more than 
one private and iniormal couference to 
(liftCiK-; tile 501011011 of our problem and 
U) .-ee if it wm po-ssible to arrive at some 
kind of satisfactor}' conclusion, explain- 
ed in a heart to heart talk the veal 
difiieulties. As a matter of fact, he 
explained very clearly that personally he 
would like very much to find a solution 
that wouhl enable them to carry on the 
duties with regard to their own country, 
or where they had established them- 
selves for the last ‘200 years, and at the 
same time satisfy the reasonable desires 
of the Indians. But he said that a 
feeling had been roused — a feeling that 
wu.s Very unfortunate — wherel)y the two 
eominunitie.s, our countrymen and his, 
had come to consider each other’s inter- 
ests from antagonistic jmints of view. 
If it is possible for me to read human 
nature and personalities I can safely .say 
tiiat General Smuts wa.s sincerely anxi- 
ou.s to find a .solution. But he not being 
a desjiotic ruler of the South African 
Duminioti but the chosen representative 
of the people of that country, felt bound 
to iolluvv the opinions of the majority 
in the Ifouse which had elected him to 
that responsilile position. Therefore it 
wa.s onlj' natural that to avoid the ques- 
tion of race or creed or colour they should 
seek other avemics and other platforms 
upon which to place this que.stion, so 
that it may appear as though it showed 
no rancour of colour or creed. And for 
that reason, at least this wm.s what was 
given before ns, namely, that they did 
not regard it from the point of view of 
colour or of any nationality but consi- 
dered it to be an economic problem. But 
if it was ail economic problem and also 
it certainly was a political problem, from 
the point of view of francliise. Another 
argument that was brougiit in and verv 
carnestlv put forward by General Smuts 
wa.s that if they were to give franchise 
to the rndians which thev might ulti- 
mately be prepared to do, there could be 


no rea.snn for withholding franchise 
from the South Africans proper, the 
coloured tribes that inhabited that 
country long before General Smuts, 
nationality entered on the scene. If 
they nilowed franchise to the African 
alKingines merely on that question his 
countrymen would be easily outvoted 
and all the work that they had done for 
the jjrt yeaics would be undone in the 
cxnirse oi a very few tlavs or months. 

I am merely putting forward the aT«u- 
tiieiUs that he gave us in order to estab- 


lish his position and to explain his 
vlifBcultie5 as regards the situation. 
But when I began to analyse in uiy 
mind what was the real diificulty, it 
appeared to me that there was very 
little doubt that it was a question of 
colour. This is not a question that 
affected Soutli Africa alone. If I may 
digress for a moment, I hope it will be 
found to be of some interest to Your 
Highne.sses to realise what perhaps a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty years 
ago the British Empire consisted of and 
what the British - Empire consists of 
to-day. 


Canada used to be inhabited by its 
own aboriginal tribes. There was no 
white population in Australia about 
the same time. About the same time 
there was certainly no white population 
in South Africa, and coming back here, 
a hundred and fifty years ago or perhaps 
a little more to the time before the advent 
of the East India Company when the 
Portuguese, the French and others ‘came 
here for trading purposes also, there 
was no such w’hite population in India.' 
In 1509 we see how great a change 
has coine about, and while I am discus- 
sing this very delicate question of colour, 
I hope that I shall be judged by the con- 
chmions to which I come and not by 
what I proceed to say. We see that in 
1402 Columbus seeking a new route to 
India across the Atlantic stumbled on 
the colossal breakwater of a new conti- 
nent In 1498 Vasco De Gama, also in 
search of a new route to India, found 
Ins way round the southern-most point 
of Atnca into the Indian Ocean 
and landed at Calicut. Tho‘?e 
were the first pioneers who were 
closely followed by others for trade and 
commerce, and gradually the methods 
of western civilisation came after them. 

I elegraplis, transport, cables, wire- 
le.sses, giant linens, trans-continental 
railway.s, and all tho.se children of the 
internal combustion engine, the electric 
bpark, the motor car, lorry, aeroplane, 
motor plough and such other things, all 
followed apparently for purpo.ses of 
trade, nut really in order to brin" to- 
gether the scattered world for the'iilti- 
mate purpose of harmony, for a higher 
Ideal. And as we proceed,' we see that 
these large continents are graduallv 
hecoming covered by the white popula- 
tion who rule these dominion.s, rulin" 
these countries according to their own 
methods, arc improving them and 
bringing pro-sperity in the train. Since 
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the Great War took place and even some- 
time before that, a self-consciousness had 
begun to come about in the original 
countrymen of the various countries. 
They began to realise that, “We also 
have a stake in the country, and we 
would also like to have some voice in its 
government. How is it possible for us 
to achieve that! They began to say, 
“You use us when you want us to lay 
down our lives to defend you. You even 
draw us in as you have done in Yiji and 
Africa when you want cheap labour. 
But you try to exclude us from political 
life Jind from holding lands in your terri- 
tories. in your cities and in your farms. 
Wo cannot be content to be such tools for 
ever. You penetrate our shores. Why 
should we not penetrate yours for peace- 
ful enterprise?” This consciousness is 
arising now which may be termed, it 
may be an unfortunate phrase, but 
nevertheless a true one, — the clash of 
colour, and that is the point to which 
I now come. Why is it that this clash 
of colour has occurred^ Is there some 
divine source behind it or not? Is it 
merely intended to pull down civilisa- 
tions in all the countries, or is it 
intended to bring about the phenomenon 
of something higher being evolved out 
of it ? My own conviction is that by 
these western people going into countries 
and carrying with them methods of 
material civilisation and by giving peace 
giving the people also the opportunities 
to rise to their consciousness, a greater 
world is being evolved, a world that is 
being brought gradually, but certainly 
into one great harmony, harmony to 
which we all look forward, where each 
one will be able to perform, regardless 
of colour, regardless of creed, even re- 
gardless of religion, the great purpose 
for which the divine law created this 
world and its various component parts. 


I must now return to South Africa. 
There is no doubt in my mind that there 
it is primarily a question of colour, a 
solution of which the South African 
Dominion finds it difficult to arrive at. 
But I believe a solution will be forth- 
coming, and that is the point to which 
I w'ant to come. How is that solution 
to be arrived at? YTill it He achieved by 
quarrelling, bv fighting, by threatening, 
or shall we be' able to achieve our object 
if we utter high sounding, words or 
threaten them with boycotts and such like 
proceedings. Your Highnesses know that 
kich actions only arouse antagonism. It 
carried to its ultimate logical end, such 


actions may even lead to such a situation 
arising where South Africa, when ulti- 
mately pushed to that length, will be 
prepared to fall out of the Empire 
rather than sacrifice the work they have 
done for their own nationality for the 
last 200 years. Such a contingency, 
therefore, does not only affect India 
but it affects the Empire, and when 
viewed from the larger standpoint, it 
is obvious, — at least it is obvious to 
me, — that the achievement of India.’s 
aims in South Africa can only 
be achieved by good will and by the 
exchange of friendly relationship. 
Eightly or wrongly, those were the sen- 
timents that guided me; rightly or 
wrongly, those were the principles that 
appeared to me to be the most attractive 
and which I thought w'ere in the best 
interests of mv own country. If, there- 
fore, I should have appeared to have fal- 
len into the arms of my friend. General 
Smuts, I tell Your Highnesses what was 
the main principle on which I worked. 
And it is certainly easier to deal with 
friends than with those who are antago- 
nistic to us. I am still hopeful that a 
solution of this important problem will 
be arrived at, and although General 
Smuts refused the Committee because he 
exulained that it would only enhance the 
difficulties that already existed and 
would create further bitterness amongst 
the two nationalities, nevertheless, he 
showed the anxiety that some solution 
must be found. 

After all this, to come to something 
personal might sound as something pre- 
sumptions on my part, but I mention 
it because I believe that the statesman 
who gave utterance to his views really 
showed thereby how anxious he was to 
come to a solution. General Smuts was 
kind enough to ask me at the Imperial 
Conference, in the public gathering, that 
he would welcome me if I could go to 
South Africa and examine the problem 
for myself, and help in the solution of 
this great problem. T could not but 
accept such an invitation even if it 
involved inconvenience which it certainly 
would, for I personally had no other 
predilections to go to South Africa not 
even to embrace General Smuts 
again. - A long time ago, in my youth, 
an astrologer once told me that during 
mv life I should make particular friends 
with .Scotsmen and the Dutch. I cer- 
tainly claim to possess many friends 
from Scotland, but I have never vet 
found people from Holland, with whom 
T have had opportunitie.s to make 



* But I diKowred that tiie pro- 

fiht'cy p.n-hap-; ro!niri|' true when I 
met (Jeneral Siaut.; who is a IJulchinun. 
And liov.' J tdaiui to a.^smt this in the 
face of any aspersions that may ho cast 
on iny slutenient that tliis friendship 
heg;iii only betrun-e I foniul (leiieral 
Stniits was j'onuiiiely anxious to find a 
hointion of (lilfieiiilies. T believe tliai :l 
the b'uuth African question can be 
tackled — althougli he is now’ out of 
power, with a sense of friendship and 
goodwill and with an earnest desire to 
find a solution, it would not he iiupossi- 
hle; still to find a happy solution. 
That, at least, i.s my faith. 

Xow. Your nighiie.-ses. I should like 
to explain to you certain points in whiih 
' r found some dilliculty. The first was 
tliat all the Domini<in Prenixu’s whe: 
came to that gathering were the eleeted 
rejii’cseutiitives of the Dominions. They 
were Ih’ime .Mini.-.ters. and the telegram 
tiiat was eirenlated in .Septem!>er formed 
the basis of rlisetission of the various 
prohlems that wore going t(; tome up 
before ilie Imperial Conference. The 
Dominion Prerniers had ainjde time to 
di.seii.vs the.se prohlems with their own 
Onyernments, to Itnow their views and 
their wishes, and they came prejiared 
witli ii tremendous force of tlieir ow.n 
eonntry'.s opinion hehind them to express 
their views heiore the Imperial Confer 
eiieo. I can reali.se the diilicultv of 
eonvoning a .Session of our Prwiee.s 
Chamher before an Imperial Conference 
i.s going to he convened, to di.seii.s.s the 
problem.-' that are going to come before 
the Conference. But the dilficulty. 
ueverthole.'.s. lie.s iiere that, although J 
bad the privilege of being .selected ms a 
memher of your Order by lli.s Excelleiicv 
the Viceroy, any view.s that I uttered 
were more or less individual, for I was 
not able to ku(wv the view.s of brother 
Princes, 'riierefore. I only hope that 
it Jiniy lie possible hereafter, jirovided 
sufiieient notiic i.s received from Gov- 
ernment to give your reprc.sontative to 
the next Tiuperiai Conference, whoever 
he be, some ojtportunity of knowing be- 
lorehaiul what the views are that he 
should repre.sent even if they lie the views 
of the Government of’ India, on the 
vanons que>tions that e.oine before the 
Conference, If it .should he Your F.x- 
s.elli ney s pleasure to consider the 
adt i.s^ihility’ of thinking over this pro- 
position and a 'king tiie Chamiier to 
vekvl a panel of a or t> Prince.s from 
wl’.oju \ our ^.xceHem'y lau tmake the 


final choice — I believe it would give such 
a reprc.-entati'.e greater force when he- 
is tlcsired to express his views before 
-'Uch an Imjjerial gathering. 

The .'ccond dilficulty I had to exper- 
ience was that my colleague, Sir Tej 
Baimdur .Sapru, unfortunately fell ill 
and theiefore we were unable to discuss 
thing.s together as much as I should per- 
.'on.illy h;ive liked. I .sympathised witli 
him in Iiis phy.sical diificulties and I 
leally .uimired the courage which he 
suiiunoaed in t.aekling the important 
questions that were before tlie Imperial 
Confenaice with ;i health which went 
again.-.t him. I invited liim to come .and 
.stay with me at my own hotel so that day 
and night whenever such questions came 
forward we could di.-icu.'J.s them, and I 
am glad to say that he very willingly 
accepted my invitation and wais prepared 
to come. I went to tiie extent of engaging 
his rooms when unfortunately due to 
ptomaine poi.-^niiing he went so ill again 
tli.at we were afraid he miglit not be able 
ft) attend even one or two ineeting.g of 
the Imperial Conference. It is for this 
reason — against wiiieh perliaps other 
rea.-ons iiave been a.scribed — that we 
were tinahle to consult together on all 
the jioiiits on which we wanted to e.xprcs.s 
our opinions before the Imperial Confer- 
ence and I per.sonally con.sider it my 
mi.sfortune as it wa.s hi.s from the point 
of vii'w of his illnes,s. 

The fliird (piestion wliieh I .should 
like to place before Your Highnesse.s — 
and it is one which vitally concerns you — 
is that when one of Your lligline.s.ses’ 
representatives is chosen by the Viceroy 
to go lu .stich a gat.hering in future, some 
kind of paper.s ami precetieut.s should l>e 
available to him which he could .study 
.and from winch fte could judge what 
kitid of gatiiering it i.s, what kind.s of 
--.ubiects have come before it in the pa.st. 
.\t pre.seut the Delegate that gees from 
^ our IIighne.s.ses’ Order has nothing to 
a.-sist him. Papers that deal with .siich 
important prohlem.s are not [)er.sonaI 
property, and therefore I maintain 
that they .should be kept in a central 
office wliere tfie next tier.son. wiic^iver is 
.-selvvfod to go. will fijui .such communi- 
cation.s re-;dilv available t-. him, at anv 
r.ite to studv and to pu-p.ire }iinu-a..lf 
with reganl to past practiie and -o 
forth. That involves the qia-tioa of a 
-•nitable office stall for the Clmiist-nor 
rd'.mt wliich we bad lii-'. p.-sion.; in our 
iniormal meeting.s. I hope Your K-XceJ- 
h-ncy will let me expre.-'S ,! few Words 
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about the subject to-day, because it is 
vital to our Chamber’s success.lt is only 
at such a central office that, such corres- 
pondence, such communications and 
such papers can be kept together in one 
place. Therefore I hope that Your 
Highnesses will see that not only from 
the point of view of the interests of our 
Order, but for Imperial purposes alio, 
that the sooner you estahlish such an 
office the better will it be. 

Now, Your Highnesses, I know that 
Your Highnesses are interested in the 
question ol precedence. Due, unfor- 
tunately, to my colleague’s indisposition 
he was unable to take part in several of 
the social functions including banquets. 
Therefore I had to indulge in a plethora 
of feasts amounting altogether to 17, 
which added work by night to our 
already fairly occupied time. But I 
accepted these invitations with pleasure 
for the simple reason that I felt that the 
hospitality was not extended to me in 
my individual capacity but to India and 
it gave me an opportunity of exchanging 
sentiments with the people in Britain in 
regard to which I have published all 
my speeches and have circulated them to 
my friends to show what were the senti- 
ments that the people in England really 
held about India only if the right point 
of view was put forward and things 
were rightly understood. (Hear, hear). 
As regards precedence, it would seem 
as if I was blowing my own trumpet. 
There, again, I was not looking after 
myself individually, which perhaps I 
was quite capable of doing, but I was 
looking after Your Highnesses’ dignity 
and position — that is at least how it 
struck me. Therefore, before I attend- 
ed any of these functions, official or 
semi-official, I made enquiries as to what 
would be my position, and out of the 
17 banquets, at 16 of them the Prince 
from India was given precedence over all 
the Dominion Premiers and representa- 
tives. T want to mention this in order 
to place it on record because when I 
made enquiries from the Political 
A D C. at the India Office I found 
as a delegate to the Imperial Confer- 
ence, India occupies the last place on the 
tables of the Empire, but remember 
individually as a member of your Order 
I occupied this position which I hope 
Your Highnesses will feel was in your 
common interests. 

Now, Your Highnesses, in my conciud 
ing remarks I hqve only to say this. My 


short experience on the Imperial Con- 
ference has indeed been an 'eye-opener to 
me and one that I shall never forget, 
for although I knew of the British 
Empire, somehow or other the atmos- 
phere in that small dingy room in 10, 
Downing Street, small as it was, was 
such that you breathed the exhilarating 
air of the Empire. The British Empire 
there became to me a living reality, some- 
thing that did not exist merely on maps, 
merely on land, but something that had 
a far higher connection and that was in 
the hearts and minds of the peoples form- 
ing the component parts of this great 
heritage of His Majesty the King Em- 
peror. There one felt that different 
nationalities, creeds, religions, countries, 
were all brought together, and the sym- 
bol, the factor which united them toge- 
ther and kept them together in bonds, 
not of steel or of iron, but of affection 
and goodwill, was the symbol of the 
Crown that -we all regard with such 
veneration and devotion. The Imperial 
Conference, as the word itself signifies, 
is a gathering of the sister nations form- 
ing integral parts of the Empire and 
there were there great statesmen with 
whom one came into contact — great 
.statesmen all not wanting primarily to 
do something or gain something that 
they could possibly achieve for their own 
countries, for their own nationalities, 
for their own dominions, but each pre- 
pared to give, — some little, some more, 
— what was in their power to make this 
British Empire, which is already great, 
something greater, so that it may go 
down to posterity greater than the heri- 
tage our generations have received, 
greater in order that it may be the 
sjrmbol not of force, not of persecu- 
tion, but of liberty, and what is more, of 
love and affection. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner; Your E.xcellency; Your High- 
nesses. — Once again during this session 
of the Chamber, it is my privilege to 
move a vote of thanks, this time to a 
friend of my early boyhood. His High- 
ness the Manarfija of Alwar, "who, in tlie 
words of Your E.xcellency’s inaugural 
Address, has devoted his capacities to 
the service of India and the Empire. 

Not many words of mine are 
needed to commend this motion to 
Yout* Highnesses. His Highness^ in- 
tellectual attainments, his eloquence 
and power of expression, whiS if 
I mhy say so, are equal to his under- 
standing of the problems, with the study 
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whicli he hring.-> to bear upon tliem, and 
al.-o tiie /.eal, energy and devotion in 
niattens aiTeeting u.s and our Order — a 
rare ionii)i nation oi qualities with which 
His llighnes.s went fortified on his Im- 
perial nii.viion— are so familiar to us 
that I do not feel justified, with the 
heavy agenda hefoie u.s to-day, in taking 
up your time by dwelling tqion them 
further. 

Wo liavo all followed with interest 
the statement of the meritorious work 
done by Ilis Highne.ss at the Imperial 
(amference. where he had in parluiilar 
to deal with the very difficult and deli- 
eate .subject of the position of our 
countrymen in the Dominions and Colo- 
nies, including Kenya. 

On thi.s all-important .subject there i.s 
no neiui for me to speak further beyond 
mentioning wh.at a great plea.sure it 
was to me. as Chancellor, after refer- 
ence to Your llighne.s.ses, to co-operate 
with Ilis Iligiine.vs, in close co-operation 
and in close consultation with His 
Excellency tlie Viceroy in despatching 
to Ilis Highne.ss, as the ropre.sentative 
of the i’rince.s of India, a cordial 
message of friendship and goodwill to 
His .\Iajesty'.s Government and the 
British Nation and British Dominions 
and Colonie.s, and an cxpre.ssion of the 
Princes’ earnest hope that the united 
elTorl-s of all concerned in the Conference 
would yield some satisfactory results by 
drawing closer into bonds of good fellow- 
ship, the great comity of Nations form- 
ing the British Ivmpire. I vontnre to 
feel that the Chamber will agree that 
such .1 mes.sage, delivered in IHs High- 
ness’ fine style to the various Heads 
and other eminent repre.sentatives of the 
various parts of the Eanpire at that 
impro.'sive gathering in 10, Downing 
Street, could not fail to create the l)est 
impressions. 

.May 1 fake this opportunity to digros,s 
for a moment and to venture, vyith all 
respect and friendliness especially to 
those in this Chamber who are younger 
than us. to impress upon theny the bene- 
fits and advantages accruing from close 
^'o-oper.uion for the common weal, even 
though occasional difioronces of personal 
opinion might have arisen which must 
fall to the lot of all honest men who stick 
to their priiiciple.s. Where the interests 
of our Order are concerned. His Iligh- 
ive.'S deserves our united thanks, .and. 
mae I add, our congrattilations on the 
.->i'\f-eiTaeing matsner in which he has 
acted up to bis principles by ’doing wh.it 


he think' i.' right and in the best inier- 
ent.s of our Onier even when he is other 
wi.'u unable to see eye to eye in rtcipect 
to certain matters. 

Thu^e of his brother Priiaes who 
followed Ilis Highness’ work on this 
Imperial mi.'-sion will retail with ptide 
the great imjtrc.-sion which he made by 
his .spLX'che.-., both in regard to their .--.u!)- 
jeet matter as well a.s to tiie method of 
delivery which we all Jiave le.irtit to 
associate with His Highiie.-s. 

Your Excellency; Your Highnesses; 
though my speech may not be long, I feel 
.->ure tliat Your Excellcmy, lli.s High- 
nc.^i the .Mah.iraja of Ahvar, and all 
Yuur Highnesses will not associate with 
the brevity of my rcjiiarks any lack of en- 
thusiasm for His Highness’ valuable 
work on this .Mis.sion, and I feel confi- 
dent that 1 cello the united .sentiments 
tif this Chamher when I beg to move a 
hearty vote of thanks to Ilis iUghnes.s 
and, again in tlie words of His E’xcel- 
lency the Viceroy, to felicitate him upon 
the Very able and distingui.shed manner 
in which he has performed hi.s respon- 
sible task. 

His Highness the Maharaja ol 
Patiala: Your Excellency, Your High- 
nesses, — His iliglmess the Ciumcel- 
lor in moving the vote of tiianks has 
already spoken so elotiuently of the re- 
markable success achieved by His High- 
ness the Maiiaraja of Alwar as our lie- 
presentalive at the Imperial Confer- 
ence tliat I feel dilfidont in adequately 
e.vpressing my sentiments free from re- 
petition. I know, by personal experi- 
ence, the weight oi re,->pon.sibility 
entailed by participation in such a 
gathering as the Imperial Conference. 
The handicap.s and disahilitie,s, wliidi 
we from Hulia suffer from, whenever 
we are c.iUed upon to express our views 
in a language which eaiHu.t be called 
our own, are also considcr.dilc. Never- 
theles.s. it i.s a matter of no small grati- 
fication and pleasure to feel that Ills 
Tfighne.-^s the Maharaja of Alwar ha.s 
ma.'itored, a.s it were, the flifficuliies 
of circum.stance to such an extent that 
men qualified by birth and by .attain- 
ments to speak with authority on tbe 
subjtst, have paid a glowing trihute 
to tiie erudition, the culture and 
the choice dictum of His High- 
ness in his lUierarices at the 
Imperial Confereme .uei eEewf.i-re. 
The Ruling Primes of India feel jjroud 
oi His ITighnesss’ excellent achievenam!.' 
and work,' as the reprtveutatiie of ti.eir 
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Order, at this International gathering. 
His Highness is a valuable asset of the 
Narendra hlandal. That he has done 
his -work well is no surprise to 
me. Nothing less was expect- 
ed of him. By the advocacy of our in- 
terests at the Imperial Conference and 
by the expression in glowing language 
of the legitimate aspirations of India 
before the British public, as well as 
the representatives of other Dominions, 
His Highness the Maharaja of Ahvar 
has rendered a signal service to our 
Order and to our Motlierland. 

With these few words I heartily se- 
cond the vote of thanks to His Highness 
proposed by His Highness the Maharaja 
oi Bikaner. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Your 
Highnesses, — As I bear a special respon- 
sibility in regard to the mission which 
was entrusted to His Higliuevss of 
Alwar, I feel that I should not only like 
to a,ssociate myself most thoroughly with 
all that has been said both by the Chan- 
cellor, His Highness of Bikaner, and 
by His Highness of Patiala, both of 
whom have had experiences of niission.s 
of this character and therefore speaic 
with a special knowledge and under- 
standing of the difficulties, but I also de- 
sire, speaking as the representative of the 
King-£mperor in the Indian Empire, 
to thank His Highness of Alwar not only 
for the services he rendered when he at- 
tended the Imperial Conference. I have 
already referred to His Highness’ ser- 
vices in my opening address; but may I 
say to him to-day after having heard his 
address that his utterance was one worthy 
of the Princes for whom he spoke, 
worthy of the Chamber of Princes of 
which he is so prominent a Member, 
worthy of the Empire which he so nobly 
championed before us. I have seldom 
heard a finer conception of Empire des- 
cribed than in the concluding words that 
fell from His Highness of Alwar. I 
felt with him, as he spoke of the advan- 
tage it is to be able to conceive the 
Empire as it really is rather than to get 
one’s knowledge of Empire from books, 
from documents, from maps and from 
newspapers. He so well explained the 
true spirit of Empire that I wish to 
thank him for all that he has said to-day. 

In relation to India, His Highness 
has explained to j'ou that there are 
special difficulties under which Princes 
and other delegates from India sufier at 
times. I do not propose to ‘make any 
observations about them at this moment, 


Save that I will say that consideration 
should be given to those special perplexi- 
ties to which he has referred and which 
have been brought to my notice also 
Sometimes. But I do wish to emphasise 
that His Highness, like others of your 
Chamber and of your Order who at the 
Councils of the Empire, to be represent- 
atives of the Empire, are representatives 
Hot only of the Indian States but are the 
i'epreseiitatives of India — ^India consist- 
ing of British India and the Indian 
Statoj TJie advantage of a Member of 
Your Highnesses’ Chamber or Order sit- 
ting at the Conference Table with othei 
1 ‘epreseutatives, the Prime Ministet.s 
elected by their people, is that you repre- 
sent something which otherwise would 
bo unrepresented at the Council Cham- 
ber. There are no men sitting at that 
Conference who stand in the same posi 
tion as Your Highnesses; and therefore 
i>o far from regretting that there should 
be this special distinction, I thinlc it 
desirable and eminently fitting that one 
of j'ou should be iiresent, and that you 
should add your voice to that of the 
other delegates of India, and that I 
know is His Highness of Alwar’s own 
Understanding of the matter. Let me 
Once more warmly congratulate His 
Highness upon the work that he did, 

. but also u])ou bringing back with him so 
fine, so wide, so noble a conception of 
that constellation in the world’s firma- 
ment which we describe as the British 
Empire. 

His Highness the Maharaja ol 
Alwar: Your Excellency, Your High- 
nesses, — It was bad enough to be attack- 
ed from three sides — from the back 
by His Highness the Jam MaharaJ of 
Nawanagar, and from the two sides 
by my brother His Highness of Bikaner 
and by my friend. His Highness of 
Patiala, but now when Your Excellency 
.loins the trio by delivering a direct 
frontal attack, I feel' that I am 
Completely defeated. The attack is 
One which it is very difficult to with- 
stand, for anything that pertains to the 
physical body can be resisted but one 
that comes direct from the heart and 
goes to the heart is indeed difficult not 
Only to resist but certainly to give anv 
reply to in words. As the President o'f 
Our Cliamber let me thank Your Excel- 
ency cordially for the more than gener- 
ous references you have made with i^f^ard 
0 the very little I may have been able 
to do at the Imperial Conference. ' I 
thank Your Highnesses for the kind 
'Words you have maniioned J22 sioving the 



-if thanks and iu .‘-^fuudiug il. l am 
.'latcful t-i yon hul ijvcu that gralt-iui- 
ni-'-s U'a-ls to iurlin.‘r ; aud U 

it -ivfs l i:.*.- to any ambilioii ui inv muia, 
it H this, that if I have done a little ou 
this occasion, then, if another occasion 
arises and a uisk is oiven to me m 
however Moal! a capacity, that I imgUtbc 
of greater service to this Empire, an 
Kuipire vvhich is to me nut anything 
in iiiiiiu; l>ut sometiiiug. that exhilarates 
me with feelings to which no word.s ,»t 
mine can give e.xpre.-sion. 


I once more de.dre to expre.^s my grate- 
fulness to Your Excelleuev and to \our 
Uighiie.'.ie.s, and f only wish that i ro- 
vidence may really make me capable so 
that 1 may he of use to this Empire in 
iinkim- together humanity towards uur 
united' goal of the realisation ot our 
Divinity within us. 


Agendum No. 7. 

lii'pnft ot Stfiud i (jOJiiuitttiy re- 
fj<ir>tinp covipciisutioii for ruitway 
lands iu Indian tit dies. 

His Highness the Maharaja ol 
Patiala: Your Excellency. Your Uigh- 
nc.sses,— “In aecorduiice witli the doci* 
Bion of the Standing Committee in 
January lO-’i. the question of assess- 
ment of compensation lo_r laud required 
for railways in Indian Slates was con- 
sidered by a Committee consisting of 
Ministers of Indian States and oQicuils 
of the Government of India on the 20ln 
May 1921. We have, therefore, betore 
us iU'st the sauimary as prepared by the 
Eoroign and Political Department, and 
secondlv the summary as revised by the 
Committee of Minister.s iu June 1924. 
The Staiuliug Committee only proposed 
a few meditications in ^ the recom- 
’ memlations of the Minister.-i' ('omiiiittee 
whioJi Your Highnesses must have care- 
fully examined. THe principle under- 
Iving them has been that tlie hnvs of 
the State should have their rightful 
place in the juljiidierition of loc.il di.s- 
putes irrespective of their similarity or 
otherwise of British laws and that there 
should he provision for impartial and 
'independent .irbitr.ilions when there 
■uas occasion for it. 

IVith these few words I beg to submit 
tltat the Ministers’ sninmary a.s finallv 
amended bv the Standing Committee he 
•.approved by the Chamber. 

■ His Highness the^ahaiaj -Sana ol 
Dholpar: Your Exctdleaey, iiYiur Higli- 
nesscs, I beg to second the motion. 


His E.xcelleacy the Viceroy; 1 take li 
that Your liigime^jcs' Chaniher 
approves of tlie Report. 


Agendum No. 9. 

Utp'jfi of the Suihdiii'j 

•j’lrdiu’j the a;, ii ndstitui of the l-irst 
‘Keautiidons m a-' to c.ixlttde l*outh 
l*ipto(!ii from the li^'t of Ic^r^'Cr Chiefs 
ill Ciiitrol India cntitltd to tote for a 
Rtpn-sintiJticc Manlur in the 
Chambiv of 1‘riiiCi'i. 

His Highness tho JJaharaJa of 
Bikaner: Vuiif Excellency; Your iligli- 
nc.-5M's ; — I present nosv tlie Report of tlie 
.Stamliiig Com IU it tec regarding the 
amendment of the I’ir.st Reguiations 
as to exclude I’.inth Piploda fniiii the 
list of lesaer Chiefs of Central India en- 
titleii to vote for a Reiircsentaiive Mem- 
ber in the Chamher of Princes. The 
propos.il came from the Agent to the 
(iuvenior General in Central India on 
the groumi th.it tho Ehlate was probably 
included l>y hi.s jiredecessor among the 
lesser Cliiefs by inadvertence and that 
there was reallv no jusliticalion for 
treating it as falling within tlie category 
of the ies.ser State.s in Central India. 

The fpialiheatiou of a k-.-.-er Chief to 
vote at an election of a Representative 
.Member, according to Foreign and I'oli- 
tical Department Resolution No. t5l5*lE 
of the 2l.st September 1921, is tli.it he 
.should be ruling over his own .Slate, 
and I beg to propo.se that Your High 
nesses do consequently accord y-mr 
a]>proval to ihe exclu.sioii of Pauth- 
Piploda. 

I might add that, siimdlaneou.sly with 
this ijuestion, the .Standing Committev 
twk uj) the matter of the similar cxclii- 
■sioii of Janiuia and Nimkhera and un- 
animously recommended their escln^ion 
upon ray raising^ the question on the re- 
ference made to me in my capacity as 
Chancellor by His Highness the Malia- 
raja of Dhar, and bolli as Cbantellor 
and in my personal c.ipaeiiy I veutnred 
to expre.'.s the opinion that from the facts 
before us those two Estates a!.--') -.ver.* 

not entitled to representation — a view 
with wliieh the Committee unanimou~- 
ly agreed. 

I uiuierstaud that the question k - till 
pemling and may require further -ii.-ru-- 
sion in the .Standing Conimiltee h-d*' 0 - 
.my* dehuite letommemlatioii can h>: 
made to the ClMiida-r. 

His Higliness the Baja of Sltamau: I 
secoudithe motion. 



His Excellency the Viceroy: 

it, as .1 gather,^ that this; 
motion has been - accepted by the 
Chamber. 


Agendum No,. 15. 

llfsolution by His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Patiala in regard to the ampli- 
^fication of Foreign and Political De- 
partment Resolution No. i27-R., 
dated the 29th. October 1920, so as to 
fix a period of limitation for applica- 
tions for the appointment of Courts 
of Arbitration. 

His Highness the Maharaja ol 
Patiala; Your Excellency and Your 
Highnesses^ the Eesolution that stands 
in my name reads as follows ; — 

“ This Chamber recommends to His 
lilxcellency the Viceroy that the Eesolu- 
tion of, the Government of India in the 
Foreign and Political Department 
No. 427-E., dated the 29th October 
1920, be amplified by the addition of the 
following paragraph 

“ No request for the appointment 
of a Court of Arbitration under 
• this Eesolution will be considered 
unless made within five years of 
the date on which the Darbar 
concerned is informed of the 
ruling or receives the advice’ in 
question.” 

It is, as Your Highnesses have un- 
doubtedly observed, a Eesolution em- 
bodying a proposal for the amplifica- 
tion of a Eesolution already adopted by 
the Government of India in the year 
, 1920. 

2. Before setting forth my grounds of 
justification for standing before Your 
Highnesses as the mover of this resolu- 
tion, it wpuld not, perhaps, be deemed 
unnecessary, were I to set forth in a few 
words the genesis and the history of the 
Government Eesolution which is sought 
tj be amplified. 

3. When the distinguished authop 
of the Montford Eeport realised that in 
every coimtry that enjoys the 'dimen- 
sions, the traditions, and' the popula- 
tion of a land as big, as old, and as 
tljickly populated as ours is, cases are 
liound to arise, where the interests of 

- several States will clash with one an- 
orher; and when they further felt that 
there was ,ho suitable machinery that 
could be employed for the settlement of 
such cases, to the satisfaction of the 
parties concerned, they, in paragraph 


304 of their Eeport, made certain obset- 
yations-on the advisability of the forma- 
tion of. Courts of Arbitration to which 
guch disputes could be referred in cases 
of need: and of .whose independence and 
impartiality the contending parties’ 
could -have no reasonable grounds for 
fcuspioion. 

“ Our proposal ” they wrote, “ is 
concerned with the disputes 
which arise between two or more 
States, or between a State and a 
Local Government, or the Govern- 
ment of India, and with a situa- 
tion caused when a State is dis- 
satisfied with the ruling of the 
Government of India or the advice 
of any of its local representatives. 
In such cases, there exists at the 
present moment no satisfactory 
method of obtaining an exhaus- 
tive and judicial enquiry into the 
issues, such as might satisfy the 
States, particularly in cases 
where the Government of India 
itself is involved, that the issues' 
have been considered in an in- 
dependent and impartial man- 
' • ner.” 

These, Your Highnesses, form the basis ■- 
for the Government of India Eesolution 
of 1920. The Princes of India also in 
their scheme of the formation of ‘Naren- 
dra MandaF had advocated such Courts 
of Arbitration. 

4. Your Highnesses, I do not propose 
to go into the merits of this Eesolution. 
What I am merely concerned with to-day 
is the question of limitation on which 
this Eesolution was silent. No time bar 
wa^ originally set on the right of a 
Prince to seek redress under this Eesolu- 
tion. The Government of India how- 
ever felt the need to make it clear that it 
was not ” contemplated that the new 
procedure should be used for the purpose 
of reviving old disputes which have long 
been settled ’ ’ . They therefore proposed 
the amplification of that resolution by 
the addition of the following new para- 
graph : — 

” No applications for the appoint- 
ment of a Court of Arbitration 
under this resolution will be 
considered unless made within 
six months of the date on which 
the Darbar concerned is in- 
formed of the ruling or receives 
the advice in question, provid- 
ed that the Governor General 
may at his discretion extend 
tha par iad ta tvralxa mouths ’ ’ . 
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When the qutetion o£ this new aiiditioa 
to the old re-->»jhitiun came up for discus- 
diou before the Standing Committee, it 
was felt that the limitation proposed 
was very inadc(piate and that the pro- 
posal deserved very careful considera- 
tion. The restriction of six months 
might in most cases deprive the aggriev- 
ed Prince for reasons beyond his con- 
trol from the ijonefit of the provisions of 
this resolution. It was also, we thou£?ht, 
against the spirit of times that the 
rights, privileges, rc.-jponsibilitics, and 
duties should be unduly restricted. 

5. Circumstances, internal and exter- 
nal, may conceivably arise which may 
compel a Prince to pay gre;itcr attention 
— in fact sole attention — to other 
matters than to a dispute whicli had 
been decided against him. Disabilities 
born of dhstance, of disease, of travel, 
and similar other cause.s can also lead to 
inak'e tlio period of .six niontlis a.s woe- 
fully insiiflicient for preferring a request 
for a Court of Arbitration. 


(J. Your Highnesses, in prescribing a 
period of limitation for a request for "the 
appointjnent of a Court, we should not 
be unmindful of the unusual nature of 
the disputes- that are intended to be 
covered by the proceedings under the 
Government of India Resolution, ^fostly 
these dispute.s would be of a political 
complexion, closely connected with the 
infringements of sovereignty, of status, 
of (Ugnitj% and of boundaries, etc., etc 
Now, quarrels of this nature demand 
time to mature, and would usually no to 
a Court of Arbitration only, as thf' last 
resort, when simple remedies by Hiplo- 
matic settlement have proved ’ infnict- 
mxis. ;Mqreover, the allowance of a vorv 
short period for the invocation of the 
right to ask for a Court of Arbitration. 
1 am al raid, would work a,s an incentive 
to litigation. 


7. Agfiin, were we to narrow down 
lime of limitation to the .short perio 
SIX months, the inostensihle but no 
factors, that work for peace, would 
i.arge extent, lose their clmnoter 
pptenev in bringing the di.sputant.s u 
side of .amity and peace. 

8. I, therefore, propose timt. in.si 

period of limita 
-should be not less than five years. Ki 
mg mtimately, as I do, the workim 
Mate adnnui.strations and of relat 
hat sometimes subsist between the St 

liu Central or Local Goverument.s 


British India uii tlie other, I personallv 
believe even this period of riw years is 
nut ample for getting justice done to an 
aggrieved Prince. 

9. Taking into consideration, however, 
the fact it would not perhaps be pos- 
sible to jlispense with limitation, I have 
suggested five years* time limit. Per- 
sonally I would have much preferred, 
that the resolutiou stood as it originally 
did on the date of its pi-omulgation in the 
year 1920, i.e., unaflected by limitivtion 
of time. 

10. Your Excellency, with these few 
ob.servations I beg to move the re.-ailution. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner: Your E.xcellency; Your High- 
nesses; r beg to second the motion. 
The perioil of six month.s originally pro- 
posed was altouether too short and would 
often not have allowed time even for 
the nece.-^.‘5ary examintion of the question 
and getting the material together, much 
less for obtaining legal opinion and 
drafting repre.^entations and all .such 
other work, and in regard to the 
more important qiicstion.s for reference 
to Coiirt.s of Arbitration and for settle- 
ment of di.spntc.s arising between the 
Government of India or a Local Govern- 
ment on the one side anil any Indian 
State on tlm other, or between two 
or more State.s or in regard to cn.ses 
where a State i.s dissatisfied with the 
rilling or the advice of the Briti.sh Gov- 
errmient or its local representative, the 
limit of the time proposed to be fixed 
for five year.s is, I submit, really not 
very long. It i.s a tot.allv different matter 
from the procedure of time-limit fixed 
for memorials presented to the Govern- 
ment of India which are often done by 
those who are the disloyal .and di.scon- 
tented .subjects of Indian States. 

There is one more important point 
which requires, to mv mind, to be made 
clear beyond any doubt or dispute in the 
future. This period of limitation .should 
only apply to c.ases ami disputes which, 
to quote the Government of India memo- 
randum explanatory of this item which 
M .submitted to flic Standing Com- 
mittee last August, '* had long been 
.settled ", f.i'.. ca.se.s and dispute-s which 
h.ave been dealt with for good -and .all. 
but should not under any circum.stances 
be considered applicable to any advice, 
ruling or dispute regarding cases which 
m.av ultimately be found not to have been 
really settled or fmi.=;hed or which niav 
have simmered up again e.specially as the 
result, tlirect or indirect, of the advice 
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of the British Government or its repre- 
sentatives or from whatever other cause, 
in spite of any interval that may have 
elapsed between the final or the supposed 
final settlement of such a dispute or 
matter and its being again revived in 
some form or other. 

This is a matter of the most vital im- 
portance as I think is sufficiently clear. 
Nor does it require any emphasis on my 
part to urge in regard to any such 
amendment for the period of limitation 
that nothing in regard to such period 
of limitation should be done which would 
be contrary to the spirit and the object 
underlying the proposal for a Court of 
Arbitration and the Resolution of the 
Government of India on the subject 
wherebv effect was given to the request 
and wishes of the Princes of India in 
this respect as a matter of justice and 
equity. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : The Re- 
solution moved is to recommend that the 
limitation of five years should be imposed 
in relation to the appointments of Courts 
of Arbitration. I gather that Your 
Highnesses are all agreed to this course 
and therefore the Resolution is carried. 


Agendum No. 3. 

Rpfort of the Rtandinq Committee re- 
qnrclinq ivireless telegraphy and tele- 
phony in Indian States. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Patiala: Your Excellency and Your 
Highnesses, the question of the policy 
of Government regarding wireless tele- 
graphy and telephony came up before 
the Princes some time back. The sum- 
mary of the Government as originally 
prepared, was, for the first time, put 
before and revised'by the Standing Com 
mittee as early as November 1922. ,The 
same procea^ was repeated in September 
1923. The last revised summary came 
up again for the consideration of the 
Standing Committee in January 192-1 
.We discussed the January summary in 
August last at our Simla meeting (on 
the 21st August 1924). The Committee 
has now,- in ,the fourth revision, re- 
modelled the text of the January sum- 
mary Avhich is appended to the printed 
proceedings which are already in Your 
Highnesses’ hands. 

T- wi.sh particularly to point out that 
in regard to the allocation of revenue it 
was agreed by us that this question 
should be separately considered. The 
erection of wireles.s .stations, their con- 


trol and methods of work we have, for 
obvious reasons, separated from the 
question of the revenue that is expected 
to accrue from the installation and work- 
ing of wireless stations in the States. 
Our summary is based on the principle 
that the fullest co-operation with the 
Government of India wherever possible 
should be achieved without prejudice to 
the rights and interests of the States. 
We believe that these proposals would en- 
sure reasonable co-ordination between 
the States and the Government of India 
in a matter which is of mutual interest 
and benefit to both. We have at the 
tsamc time not been unmindful of the 
obligations laid on the Government of 
India by the . International Telegraph 
Convention. With these remarks. Your 
Excellency, I beg tp move that the sum- 
mary be generally approved bv the 
Chamber 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Alwar: Your Excellency, I am going to 
follow the noble' example of my col- 
league and neighbour. His Highness 
the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur, in mak- 
ing the briefest speech of the session 
therefore I gladly second the Resolution 
nioved by His Highness the Maharaja 
of 'Patiala, which, I feel sure, Your 
Highnesses will pass in willing acquie- 
scence. 

The Pant Sachiv of- Bhor: Your 

Excellency, I second the Resolution. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses, — As His Highness of Patiala has 
just said the summary now presented to 
Your Highnesses is, the outcome of pro- 
longed discussions and careful consider- 
ation in the Standing Committee on at 
least four occasions in between 1922 and 
now. In suporting the motion that the 
Chamber should accord its general ap- 
proval to the summary, I should like 
especially to invite Your Highnesses’ 
attention to paragraph 1, column 5, con- 
taining the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions of August last. In clause 1 it 
has been explained how essential it is 
with a view to maintain co-ordination 
and to avoid mutual interference that 
there should be previous consultation 
with the experts of the Government of 
India in regard to certain details such as 
the type of installation and power re- 
quired, suitable wave lengths, etc. 
Otherwise, there is a risk that the 
apparatus may be quite inadequate 
and may involve unnecessary waste 
of public funds in the State, and 




PROCEEDINGS OP THE FOURTH DAY. 

November 20th, 1924. 


The folloiving Ruling Princes and Chiefs Tvere present 


Kashmir. 

Jltb Higliiiess Ihe jMabaiaja of Kashmir. 

Madras (Madras States). 

The Nawab of Banganapallo. 


Bombay (including States of Western India). 


His Highness the Raja of Rain a. 

The Rant Sachiv of 'Blior. 

His Highness the Maharaja of PhrangaJhia. 
'ihe Raja of Janahar, 

The Thakui of Kadana. 

His Highness the Mahaiaja of Kolhapm 
The Thakur Sahib of Limbdi 
The Raja of isludhol. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Naivanagar 
The Thakui Sahib of Palitana. 

His Highness the Mahaiaja of Poibandar. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Rajpipla 
The Chief of Saiigli. 

The Ihaknr Sahib of Wadhwan 

His Highness the Raj Saheb of Waukaner. 


Punjab (including Punjab States). 


The Rana of Baghat. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bahaa alpnr. 
The Raja of Kalsia. 

His Highness the ifahaiaja of ICapuithala. 


The Nawab of Loharu. 

His Highness the Nawab of Malerkotla 
His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 
His Highness of Maharaja of Sirmur. 


The Mahaiaja of Sonpm , 


Bihar and Orissa. 

The Raja of Talcher. 


Central India. 


His Highness the Nawab of Baoni 
His Highness the Raja of Jhabiia. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Orchha. 
His Highness the Mahaiaja of Paiina. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa. 
His Highness the Raja of Sailana. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar. 
His Highness the Raja of Sitamau. 


Gwalior, 

His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwah'oi. 

Rajputana. 

His Highness the hlahaiaja of Alwai. His Highness the Mahaiawal of Jaisalmer. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. His Highness the Maharao of Kotah. 

His Highness the Maharaj Rana of Dliolpor. 


Sikkim. 

His Highness the Mahaiuja of Sikkim, 
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Agendum No. 10. 

Resolution by His IHohncss the ifaha- 
raja of Altoar rccornmendiny the 
tXKUiplion of all Members of the 
Chamber of Princes in their oivtt rioht 
from the jiaytnent of cuitoms duties on 
articles imported for their p’.nonal 
use. / 

HiaNaCighness tiio Matiaraia ot 
Alwar: Your Excellency, Your High- 
ncjfjea, the Keaolution that btautld iu mv 
naino to be moved at this moment is with 
reg.'ird to the extension of the privilege 
of importing goods for peroonal use 
customs free, hitherto enjoyed by Princes 
with euiutes of 10 and 21 guns to all 
Princes with salutes of 0 guns and over 
wJio are hereditary Members of the 
Narendra Mundal. The origin of this 
Resolution lies iu the recouuncndatiou 
made by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Gwalior and the report of the Committee 
ajj{)ointed to consider the recommenda- 
tions of the Indian Fiscal Commissiou. 
At the meeting of the Chamber of 
Princes on the 5th February, 1023, the 
following Resolution was moved by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior : 

“ As the future fiscal policy of the 
Government of India determined on a 
consideration of the recommendations of 
the Fiscal Commission may affect the 
vital interests of the Indian States and 
their subjects, this Chamber resolves 
upon the appointment of a Committee 
consisting of Members of this Chamber, 
the representatives of the Government of 
India to bo uominated by His Excel- 
lency, 'and Ministers of States to be 
nominated by the Cliambcr to deal with 
the matter and to submit their report by 
the lOtli February, when the report 
siiould be discussed in the Chamber.” 

His Highness proposed that the Com- 
mittee should consist of the following : 

His Higlmess the Maharaja of 
Bikaner, 

His Highness the Mahnrao of 

Cut^, 

The mover (f.e,, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Gwalior), 

Sir Manubhai Mehta, 

Sir Sukluloo Par.diad, 

Colonel Haks;ir, aiul 

Thrive officers appointed by His 
Excellency the President of our 
Ch.ainber. 


I will make a brief refejcncc to lhi-> sub- 
ject. They ^ay in Che i\'|>>>rt '.’.inch ihev 
-MibjjiitU'd, “ \V‘ith lefcrcj.Le to uara- 
gnapli 7. the Primv^ ami the rvpteAcnt- 
aticc^of the .Stale--? .'irnngiy urge tisat. if 
svcliou 2U of tl'.e .Sc-i CtiaUijus Act U* h»>t 
repealed, g!<M]s ordered from oui.^ide 
India by the Government-'? of the .States 
should ix! e.xi;mptcd from custom.'' dulics 
which under the prcMUji system luue tiie 
effect of iucreasiug the uwi uf imporJanl 
enterprise.'; within the .Statc-s and rai-s- 
ing prices again.-t the sni»ji\'is oi the 
.Slates, * 1 . - « 

The Princes and the repivwnlalices of 
the St.ites are also of opinion tlnit if the 
claim of the .Slate-s to the rcmiss'isui of 
cubloms duties is admitted, the St.ilcs 
would U* prejiared to protect Briti.sh 
Indian ii)tlu.strie.s by levying equivaleiii 
dutie.s oil imports into their territorici. 

' * ' The I’rince.^ 

and the represciUatives of the State--? 
on the Committee are of opinion th.jt 
the privileges allowed to Prince--? with 
-salutes of 10 ;ind 21 guns of imjiorling 
goods cii.-'toms free for their own u.-e 
should be extendctl to .all Prince.s and 
Chief-s who are permanent McmU’rs of 
the Chamber 1 have h.ere read out the 
deliberations and the rc-sults of' tlse 
Committee appointed to give au 
opinion on tiie subject; and my Resolu- 
tion, w-hich is based on this report, em- 
phasises, as is laid down in the text i*f 
the Resolution, that this privilege 
which it; now enjoyed by Princes with 
-salutes of 19 ami 21 gums should Ise e.x- 
tended by the kind and sympathetic cou- 
-sideralion of His Kxe**llciu;y the Viceroy, 
and hi.s Government to the Prince.-, wh<) 
are the permanent MendHTs of this 
Chamber in their own right. Your Iligh- 
iic.s.-;es, wlien I was cominiH'ioned by 
-some of you to move this Reoolutibn, I 
wa.s doubtful, as you will bce from a note 
put down in the agenda, whether I 
--'huuld move it and it is up to me now to 
explain why that doubt occurred and 
how it lia.s been removed from my mind. 
Although I .-^hall bo touching on a <}UeS- 
tion that was a matter of .‘■ome conten- 
tion some time ago. nevertheless, iu 
justice to-myself, I should like to explain 
the rcnsoim. Your Ilighniv.^'.-v will re- 
memlier that I have alw.iy.s lecn a warm 
advocate of the fact that the po-itiou and 
dignity of the Princes of Indi.a -«houId 
be maintained at a high level .ind at n 
high standard. It vv.i.s for that rermon, 
if I m.iy be permitted to revaii to your 
memory the jn.'?taucv vvisen the qisc-btion 
of the inclusion of MemU-rs in ta-e 



Chaiubeiv was brought up and when the 
problem of the Chamber itself was being 
discnssed — that I had suggested that the 
“ demarcation line ” for the Princes 
should be fixed at a high standard and 
that other Princes, who came below 
that mark, should, where their powers 
did not come up to the full standard 
laid down, be given favourable con- 
sideration by the Viceroy and their 
powers raised and their salutes, where 
they appeared to be inconsistent with 
the position of a Prince, be raised to a 
fair standard in order that the general 
position of the Princes who attend this 
Chamber in their own right may be one 
which would be signified by salutes 
equivalent to their inherent rights and 
{position. Your Highnesses will i-emem- 
ber what a storm of opposition I created 
and what contentions arose, and even 
at the risk of arousing misunderstand- 
ing, which did arise at that time, I had 
the audacity to propose that the standard 
should not be lowered. I will not recall, 
for I am sure it is on Your Highnesses’ 
memory, the results of my movement. 
But nevertheless, guided by the best mo- 
tive in Your Highnesses’ interests, those 
were the principles on which I wanted 
the Chamber to stand. Rightly .ir 
wrongly, I adhere to those principles 
still. It was decided subsequently that 
the criterion that should be fixed for all 
Pi’inces, who in their oAvn right come 
into this Chamber, should be 9 gun 
salutes and over. Since that decision 
was given, it is now an established fact 
and the question of fixing the level at 
a higher standard and bringing in the 
Princes who were below it due to cir- 
cumstances and history by raising their 
level is also past history. Therefore; 
I was doubtful in my mind whether I 
should be adhering to my principle if I 
now embarked on a Resolution which 
proposed an extension of the privilege 
enjoyed by the 19 and 21 gun salute 
Princes to Princes, with salutes of 9 
guns and over. I wanted to make it 
clear why this doubt arose in my mind, 
and while I am now the principal mover 
of the Resolution to the effect that the 
privilege should' be so extended, because 
the constitution of the Chamber has been 
decided upon I still hope that a time may 
come Avhen the salutes of the Princes 
wliich are limited to 9 and 11 guns may 
be raised to a higher standard in keep- 
ing with their position and their dignity 
as inherent and rightful Members of this 
Chamber. (Hear, hear.) Your High- 
nesses will, I am sure, forgive me for 


this digression on my part to explain 
my position. I now cordially join 
in the sentiment which is uppermost 
in Your Highnesses’ mind and do not 
feel that there will 'be much opposition 
on Your Highnesses’ part in wanting 
the Resolution which I am moving. I 
can do no more than conclude this brief 
statement of mine by adding that I hope 
that the extension of this privilege of 
having articles brought into India free 
of customs duties will receive the gener- 
ous and favourable consideration of His 
Excellency and his Government. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Patiala: Your Excellency, Your High- 
nesses, the learned mover has said prac- 
tically all that could be said for the reso- 
lution. It is, to say the least, quite in- 
comprehensible as to why Indian Rulers 
who enjoy complete autonomy within 
their territories should be subjected, 
even in the matter of articles for their 
personal use, consigned to their States, 
to payment of Customs Duty at the sea- 
ports of India, ' which practically 
amounts to the levy of a Transit Duty. 
It is, I venture to observe, not merely a 
question of dignity, but a question of 
right and privilege. 

I beg to second the resolution so ably 
moved by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Aiwar. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kapurthala: Your Excellency, Your 
Highnesses, I rise to support the resolu- 
tion so ably moved by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Aiwar and seconded by 
JLis Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 
I am sure the extension of the conces- 
sion at present limited to a very small 
number of the Members of our Order in 
the case of all Ruling Princes who are 
Members of this Chamber in their own 
right would be interpreted by the bene- 
ficiaries as a further step towards meet- 
ing their legitimate aspirations and 
would earn their grateful appreciation. 
I am equally confident that the resolu- 
tion will not fail to receive the sympa- 
thetic consideration of Your Excellency 
whose gracious good-will towards us and 
earnest desire to advance our interests 
has already been’ demonstrated on more 
than one occasion. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Sikaner: Your Excellency, Your High- 
nesses, in supporting the Resolution 
moved by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Aiwar. I should like, first of .all, to 
emphasise that the Princes do not look 
upon this question from the point of 



view ul* monetary gain or j^ecuiiiarj' 
importauce, but aa one aliecliug iheir 
izziU, <lig/iity and rigbti. 

in 5ome at !ea.(t of our rilatea, if not 
ill al! of them, all aitickes taken for the 
m,e of the Briti.'il! Government including 
live r,l(K:k for the Indian Army— as for 
example, hor.-es, camels, etc. — are .-jpe- 
ciaily exempted hy iw, a,s a matter of 
courtesy, from iJ.iymeiit of auy exjjort 
cu.-jtoma duty and il i.s only right in this, 
a.s in other cases, that tliere should he 
a system of absolute rt‘ci{»r<->city. 

Furthermore, the login is diliieiilt lo 
• justify that only Princes enjoying per- 
manent salutes of lU guns and over 
should be exempted from tlie payment 
of eustoms duties whilst the iiulers of 
smaller or pofjrer State.s should Imve to 
pay them, aud the only logical cuuelu- 
siou, 1 .submit, is that at least all Priu- 
ee.s who are Members in tlicir own right 
of the Chamber of Princes, .should enjoy 
this c(Hute.sy aud compliment. In fact, 
I would personally go even further and 
say that — even though monetary cousi- 
derations are not, as I have said, the 
basis of tin’s rccoimueudatiou — the 
smaller aud the poorer the States, the 
greater the nece.ssity for this exemption 
and couvtosv. Indeed, I would go still 
further and say that, if it is a matter 
of practical politics, not only the lOS 
Prince.s w/io arc m their own right 
Mcmber.s of the Chamber of Princes but 
also all the more imporlaut of tlie Ituliiig 
Chiefs — and m this term I do not include 
thc.pe.tty Chiefs with practically no 
powers aud possessions— should, if pos- 
sible, -also enjoy this privilege and 
courtesy. 

Personally 1 am of opinion that not 
only goods imported for the perauual use 
of the liuler, but also those for the State, 
should, hy some practical means or other, 
bo o.xempted from customs duties and I 
would respectfully add for Your Excel- 
lency’s cousuleraiiou that an examina- 
tion of the question will show that there 
is no real justilication for the levying 
of such duties. In fact, as a matter of 
justice, it would be right that all goods 
destined for the Indian ritates should be 
exempted from British customs duties 
unless and until practical euect is given 
to the claim of the Indian States to par- 
ticjpaie in the pri>ceeds of the Sea 
Customs levy at British ports in propor- 
turn to the quantity of goods imported 
into the States from these ports. 


We are gratefully awaie of the in- 
terest aud action that i,s being taken in 
regarvl lo thi:> wider quc.-jtion hy Your 
Excelleijc-y and we ah.o look fonvard 
in that umnectiou to its rcvviviiig your 
favourat'le and sympathetic coitsuier- 
ation. Such exi-mptiun, which might 
gracefully he auiiouiiced— -though I saV 
il mvrelf — by wav of part ictognitioii 
of the v.duahle. military servicxcs 
lendcied by the Indian Statc-s in the 
Great W.ir, would he apjneciated by the 
Prime-! a- .a gie.il cumphmeut and 
com teav 

^ 1 had veniuied, in .i Xotc wiiich I 

a.suhmiliecl in lUP.) couUuniug some pru- 
pos-ds tof the post-w.n- recognition of 
the services of the Princes and Slates of 
India, to urge that this was one of the 
graceliil mean,-, of acknowledging the 
part played hy the .Slates in the War. 

Xow that this matter has in this for- 
mal manner been ventilated before Your 
Excellency, we feel that we may cou- 
lulcntly anticipate that it .will receive 
your favourable and urgent consider- 
ation. 

Thi.s Pe^olutiuii may involve a ceitaiu 
lo.-s of levciiue lo ilie Briiisli Indian E.X- 
chequer, hut I he amount would lie small 
and in any case would he a mere triilc 
coinjiared witii tlie millions poured out 
or willingly und loyally given in the 
service t)f liie coumry by tile Slates in 
maintaining their troop.s in the Held of 
battle and in gifts aud contrihiitious 
in other ways made during the Great 
W ar, a.s well as with the unuauits spent 
hy the States in peace time for Imperial 
services and Imperial purposes in vari- 
ous ways. 1 trust that it will not be 
out of 2 )hice for me also to mention here 
that heavy s.icriikvs have often been 
made through the States co-operating 
loyally with the British Government in 
big matters of policy, such, for in- 
stance, as the opium question, which has 
involved ii considerable loss of revenue 
not only to the richer hut ako to many 
of the pCM.)rer Slates, and we feel sure 
that, in the event of what I might term 
departmental arguments being urged, 
it will be \our Excellency’s de.sire that 
the matter .-houkl he viewed in its wider 
and l! 2 U)c‘rial aspect .and that due con- 
sideration will be given to doing the 
right thing by the I'riuces. not only as 
Allies aiui Friends but also as in eucct 
as well as in name. Colleagues and Part- 
ners in the task of Imperial rule. 
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His Higlmess the Maharaj Rana of 
Dholpiir: Your Excellency, Your High- 
nesses, Their Highnesses the mover and 
' the seconder have so thoroughly explain- 
ed the need of such a Resolution that 
nothing new can be added to it, but I 
have said these few words for fear of 
His Highness (Alwar), my friend, 
making the same remark of too brief a 
speech may not be repeated to-day. In 
conclusion, I whole-heartedly support 
the Resolution and can safely say that 
I am voicing strongly the wishes of all 
the Princes who have not actually 
spoken on the subject. 

His Highness the Raja of Sitamau: 

Your Excellency and Your Highnesses, 
T feel great pleasure in supporting the 
resolution, moved by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Alwar. His Highness’ re- 
solution, aiming as it does, at the redress 
of a grievance felt by many of us in 
the matter of the privilege so far enjoy- 
ed by only a few of our Order, cannot 
but evoke a feeling of sincere satisfac- 
tion. 

The resolution, as it stands, is catholic 
ii!_ its nature, and is calculated to bring 
within the privileged fold, the Princes 
who are permanent Members of this 
Chamber. T am happy to note and 
appreciate the spirit with which His 
Highness of Alwar has moved the reso- 
lution, and I congratulate His Highness 
on his solicitude and earnestness, in 
bringing forward measures for the 
common good of our distinguished 
Order. With these observations 1 
iieartily support the resolution. 

The Pant Sachiv of Bhor: Your 
Excellency, Your Highnesses, permit me 
to extend my humble support as a Re- 
presentative Member, to the resolution so 
eloquently placed before the House, by 
His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, 
and by other Maharajas, with great skill 
and ability. When this resolution will 
be passed by this House and accepted by 
Government, the special concession en- 
joyed hitherto by 10 States, will fall to 
the lot of 98 more States, the Rulers of 
which are Members of this Chamber in 
their own right. It will, indeed, be a 
source of great gratification, not only to 
the Ruling Princes and Chiefs who will 
be entitled to this new privilege, but I 
can assure you that even lesser Princes 
will gladly share with equal joy, the 
good fortune of their more lucky brothers 
in the Chamber. 


Your Excellency, I do not pretend to 
conceal the fact, that on reading the re- 
solution at first in the provisional 
Agenda, I felt rather uneasy to note, that 
an invidious distinction was thus again 
sought to be dra^vn quite unnecessarily, 
among the Members of one and the same 
Chamber. I also then thought that this 
]<rivilege could have been equally and 
easily made available for all the consti- 
tuents ,of the Chamber, including the 
Ruling Princes and Chiefs who cannot 
be the Members of the Chamber in their 
own right, but are entitled to send Re- 
presentatives on their behalf, as in my 
opinion there was not the least fear of 
Uie smaller Princes and Chiefs taking 
undue advantage of the valued privilege, 
for their indents would have ordinarily 
been in proportion to their resoui’ces, as 
they would have naturally cut their 
coats according to their cloth. 

Moreover, it particularly struck me, 
that it would have been more in conso- 
nance with the spirit of the constitution 
of the Chamber, if only the resolutions 
on such subjects as concern the interest 
of all its constituents alilce would, as 
far as practicable, come before it for 
consideration and approval. But, Your 
Highnesses, on a calm consideration of 
the whole question in all its aspects, I 
made up my mind to lend my support 
to the motion as it was, without strik- 
ing a discordant note by coming in the 
way of the advancement of some of us, 
for thereby the original privilege was 
anyhow extended to 98 of my brothers. 
This Avas not a small gain, although I 
Avould have been further satisfied, df the 
scope of the privilege could have been 
still more widened to 128 more Mem- 
bers of our Order who send their Repre- 
sentatives to this House. However, I 
am prepared for the present to rely upon 
the mysterious working of time, coupled 
with the generous good sense of our big 
brothers, which, I am quite confident, 
Avith the sympathetic and liberal atti- 
tude of Youi’ Excellency’s Government, 
Avill ultimately prevail upon them espe- 
cially in consideration of the friendly 
and self-sacrificing spirit of the lesser 
Princes, and they Avould themselves 
come forAvard in due course to propose 
and support the still further extension 
of the privilege contained in the resolu- 
tion under discussion. 

With these few remarks I support the 
motion of His Highness of Alwar, and 
request all other Representative Mem- 
bers to ungrudgingly do tlie same. 


His Highness the Mtharaja of 
Rajplpla: Vour Kxcollency. Your lligh- 
Dtosw, it gives me great pleasure to 
support the present resolution. 

Ilis Eiglines-s of Al-.var has already 
dealt 'v.’ith the subject in full detail, ami 
I do not wish to take up Your Excel- 
lency's and the Chainhor's time uu- 
neccssarily, and would restrict iny.'-elf 
to only one or two points, which 1 hog 
to put forward for Your E-Xcellency’-s 
kimi consideration. 

The exemption at present enjoyed by 
the linling Prinec.s is mo.'st inadequate, 
and if this diplpmatie courte.'>y is 
extended in the inahucr propo.scd liy the 
present resolution, it would go a great 
way to incrca.se. the j)re.‘.tigc of th.e 
Prince.s, which T feel grateful to say, 
the British Government has always been 
ready and eager to uphold. 

It mu.st be admitted that a certain 
amount of money carneil by the people 
of a country should go towards the 
Central E.xclieqner, to be spent in turn, 
for the benefit of the people and the 
country. But in the pro.'Jcnt case, the 
inonov that is required to he jiaid 
in tile .shape of duty, is neither 
earned in Briti.sh India, nor is it 
spent for the honefit of tliose who paid 
it. 

Then acain in view of the facts that 
some of Their TTighnesses already enjoy 
freedom from the payment of the ilutv. 
and that .several of them have facilities 
throutrh their own ports, which they 
have the good fortune to possess, the 
loss of revenue is not likely to be at all 
serious or heavv. For tho-'C re.asons 
neither^ Government nor people will 
have, either on principle, or on errounds 
of actual loss, any reason for complaint. 

Ruling Princes while travelling in 
Encrinnd and other countries enjoy 
thron"h the courtesy of India and 
Eoreiern Otlk\'s full facilities in this res- 
pect, even in most democratic places .and 
it is but fair that they should enjoy com- 
plete freedom within this countia*. 

I am sure with Your Excellency’s and 
miv Government’s kind support, ' the 
Buhn'r Princes who are Members of the 
Chamber in their own right, will be 
extended tliis privilege as proposed by 
the jM'esent resolution. 

^ Excellency the Viceroy: Your 
{Iighnesses, I uvl that it would Ik; usi‘- 
itv.', to look round for an ojiponent 


of this rc.^olmion. and I assume that it 
i.s carried by this Chamber. Let me 
tj’kc the oppuuuniiy of saying that per- 
haps I am r.uher more deeply inter- 
i'ted in ilii.s m.ittcr from a hnaucia! 
jioint of view as head of the Govern- 
ment. I have H.'ieaed with the greato.st 
intore-t to the sjieeche.s on tiiis subject, 
ami I .'hould like to add, particularly 
to the .--iieeehe.s from tho.-e who have not 
often before givou us that satisfaction, 
r am Mire that all Your ifighiiesses 
like to .-ce the iiUere.sL taken in these 
proeeeding.s iw the Princes generally 
and especially by some of the younger 
one.s amongst your Order continued. 
Nothing gives me greater satisfaction 
than to see so many Princes taking part 
in the debate, and I was dtejily interest- 
ed to leant from the oi'servations that 
the subjeet Iiad occasionoil thought and 
reiloction. T assume, therefore, that 
r may lake it liiat this re-'olution is 
earned. 


V.... -iM.wiig i,oie in u tiiroiignoiit j. 
the piv.-Mire njioii Voiir TTighnes-os i)v tin 
march of riMson which’ apparently h.a- 
f/ie encct .jf -hoeing' (hat when once voi; 
lijive started on the road of givin" exiuup- 
tion P) a prefeivntial few von nnist pnr 
•Mie It to the extent of giving it to nl 
who are Mem!;ers of this Ch.arnbor. Thh 
ly. no doubt, a mo.-t excellent argninen: 
tiorii tile ()oint of view of logie but it c.ir 
nes with it certain other’ implie.atfon.s, 

expression tc 

H- His niudmess the Chanfellor and .als- 
bv Of her speakers. It i.s dear that wher 
•mce tins exemiUion has h-vn giv«n ?i 
c.innot stoo at Tour rffghnesses^rhani 
ber Reouest. ,nav then b- made, ih-i! 
It '•hould he extended further to -onr 
wiio are not ^^ombeI^s of thi.s rbnniE’r 

rr TT-’' T''''' put. r think, b^ 

IHs Tlugine-s the Glmn, elinr. in tlia c.as, 
or some .,0.,- ,h,.re w-aild fe more n, 

Mfv tor -.udi iieri-.n .at .ajiv rafo from th 
linaiu ial iioint of view of -dvine ovenm 

tion X (ifg d.ufre fo pnr.no the sub 

.lect at tills moment. 'All that it b 
ncfossarv jor me to .s.av i.s th.at 
anxious .H T am to fall in. so far as w, 
can a-j .i Government, with the views oi 
the_ rh.imi.er rfiere are consider.atiom 
which, veil will forgive mv =:nvh-.<x. .an 
P'v'ent to vonr minds .as the-, 
will Iv to ours as a Governm.'iit. wbid 
aho mu-j form the -nbi.s'j of ronsider 
atinn betore we < an .'uxent the vi.-ws no! 
l-efore us. i.ut I can assure von th.it th< 
matter will receive the most c.arefu] con- 
snler.atmn 
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'Agendum No. 4. 

Report of the Standing Committee re-_ 
garding dealings between Indian 
• States and Capitalists and, financial 
, agents. 

! His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner: I beg to present the report 
of the Standing Committee regarding 
■ capitalists for Your Highnesses’ gene- 
/ ral acceptance. 

I His Highness the Maharaja of 
' Porbandar: I beg to second the motion. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: I take 
it that the report of the Standing Com- 
mittee has met with the general ap- 
proval of the Chamber. 


Agendum No. 11. 

Resolution bu His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Alwar regarding the ques- 
tion of girting publicity to the pro- 
ceedings of the Chamber. 

His , Highness, the Maharaja of 
Alwar: Your Excellency, Your High- 
nesses, the basis of the resolution 
which I am to move t'o-'day lies in the 
'discussion which' took place in our 
Standing^ Committee on the ques- 
tion whether publiciityi ! should be 
given to the proceedings of the 
Chamber of Princes or its dis- 
cussions. It was decided that a re- 
commendation should be laid before the 
Chamber to- the effect that, if the mover 
and the seconder of any resolutioa 
appearing on the agenda propose and 
the Chamber agrees, that publicity 
should be .given to the discussion on that 
I'esolution, the galleries of the Chamber 
m.ay be thrown open to the public and 
the nroceedines of the Chamber may be' 
published. Twenty-four hours’ notice 
should be reouired of the intention of any 
Member of the Chambei-'to propose that’ 
publicity should be eiven to any dis-’ 
cussion. ■ It is on this general! agree- 
ment, from which' His Highness the 
Maharaia of -Gwalior has expressed 
dissent, that the resolution which I am 
goins: to move- to-day is based. The 
1 esolution is as follows ; — 

“ That the Narendra Mandal recom- 
mends to His Excellency the President 
that the following . addition be made 
before rule 21 of the Eules for the Con- 
duct of Business in the Chamber of 
Princes.” 


Rule 21 of .the Eules. for the Conduct 
of Business of the Chamber .runs as 
follows : — 


“ The proceedings of the Chamber 
may, if the President so directs, be 
held in camera. Any Member or Re- 
presentatiye Member may moye the 
President at a meeting of the Chamber 
for a direction to this effect.” 

As_ Your Higlmesses will see, this 
rule is intended to make the proceed- 
ings of .the Chamber eyen more conh- 
den^ial dr priyate than they are at 
present when the galleries are thrown 
open by special tickets. My proposed 
addition comes before Rule 21 and it 
will run as follows : — 


“ Ordinarily the proceedings of the 
Chamber will not be held in public and 
admission to the gallery -will be ))y 
special arrangement (as it is at 
present). But on the motion of any 
Member or Representatiye Member who 
desires to move a resolution,' the Cham- 
ber may recommend to the President 
that the public may be admitted to the 
gallery during the discussion of such a 
resolution and that_’the proceedings 
be published. Twenty-four hours’ 
notice of any such motion should be 
given either orally in the Chamber or 
by letter to the Secretary of the Cham- 
ber.” 


Your Highnesses, this question of 
]>ublicity of some of our proceedings on 
the' distinct understanding that the 
Chamber and its President should giye 
their approyal to such' publicity, has 
been often before our minds when ques- 
tions of importance that go outside the 
precincts of this hall haye come before 
us for- consideration. Your .Highnesses 
will remember that His Excellency the 
Pre.sident himself, when we were 'dis- 
cussing f-.be Press 'Act applicable to 
Tnrlia for the protection of 
Indian Princes and their States and 
when Ave gave vent to- our opinions and 
the mofives that guided us in ashing 
‘ snch an Act should be brought info 
ettect. said that it was a great pity that 
broadcasted outside 
^ people then would realise 
motives that guided us 
desire for Of - egotism of 

whe'thef^kerterbSiT T"'-"' " 

riven™ 

pression to in that debate.. OtheTocS- 
sions too arise. For fnsfnTinJ 
notices being published- ih the’ pip” 
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about Mr. Montagu’s 'lamentable death. 
Big organisations, the Legislatures, and 
so forth give expression to their senti- 
ments on the death of a great statesman 
who assisted them and us in our forward 
advance. ' While those expressions come 
before the public, those that are made 
with equal sincerity and with equal 
force in the Chamber of Princes lie 
dormant in its hook of Proceedings 
because they are not allowed to be pub- 
lished. Again, there are resolutions 
passed of loyaltv to the Crown, of con- 
gratulations to the Royal House and so 
forth, which I believe could _ do no 
possible harm to the Chamber if they 
were published, but on the other 
hand, I am convinced, would be of 
considerable benefit to the Chamber 
and its Order if the world outside 
knew .what was being said and done. 
Apart from this, there are certain im- 
portant? 'subiects which come up before 
us which, tliouch they are to be kept in 
secrecy, it 'is alwavs difhcnlt to do so 
when we have' hlembers to the extent of 
JOS in their own right and 12 bv repre- 
sentation. It is a question of honour 
which the people who attend the galleries 
as well as the Chamber itself are intended 
to keep. But on the question whether 
it would be in the interests of the Cham- 
ber and of our Order to put forward our 
views, carefnllv considered and carefully 
thought out. before the public. I believe 
flmt it would not do any iniurv or 
damage to us, but would be of consider- 
able benefit to our Order as well as to 
’the Chamber. M^ile I do admit that 
we (have not arrived at that stage in 
re.spect of powers of oratory or of debate 
where we can throw open the galleries 
to the niihlip end the press during our 
'discussions, T believe that where 
the Chamber and its President 
'decide that the Proceedings may be 
made nublic we can come with very 
carefnllv prenared statements of which 
we need not be afraid of publication. 
Tt is for these reasons that I propose 
this resolntion which has been considered 
in our Committee and has the approval 
of its maiority. 

T fullv realise the difficulties that lie 
before us. One such that I foresee is 
that during the course of the debate 
certain questions mav arise on ^yhich we 
mav not be prepared even with our .set 
speeches to make statements, and in that 
case we .should have either to be silent 
itnd not give cxpre.ssjon to our views or 


to take the chance of giving expression 
to them and standing the brunt of their 
xiublicity. But it is a thing that ad- 
ministrators and statesmen must face as 
W'e progress in the march of administra- 
tion and government of our States as 
w'ell as in assisting each other in this hall 
with regard to questions of general 
importance. I believe that even if in 
one or two instances the difficulties that 
T have mentioned do arise, in the end it 
would be to the benefit of our Order. 
With these very few words I beg to move 
the resolution. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 

Patiala: I beg to second the resolution. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner: Wour Excellency, Your High- 
nesses, it xvill be in the general recollec- 
tions of this House that I was the 
first to moot this point which now forms 
the subject of the resolution before Your 
Higlmesse.s, in my speech in Eebruary 
1923, w'hen a resolution was moved ex- 
’••ressing our grateful thanks to His 
Excellency the Viceroy on the passing 
of the Indian Princes Protection Bill. 

I win not quote all that I said on that 
occasion, nor the reasons for which I 
urged that there was a need of publicity 
in view of the suspicion that existed in 
regard to our deliberations, and 
specially in view of the attacks in articles 
on the subject appearing in the' British 
Indian Pi'ess which were not confined 
tc the extremi.st press but also included 
papers that were friendly to the States. 

Those were my views then and those'' 
are mv views now; and so far as every 
one of my ovm acts and utterances is 
conceined, as is no doubt also the ca.sft 
with many of Your Highnesses, I would 
not only be prepared but would per- 
sonally welcome the fullest publicity to 
what I say and do. 

At the same time it is as well that 
Your Highnesses should bear in mind 
another aspect of the question. I do 
not wish to be misunderstood as in any 
way opposing this motion or wanting 
to oppose the proposal for publication, 
in some form or another, of our 
proceedings, -which it will he clear from 
what I have said I am in favour of. 
But if we are going to publish the 
entire proceedings, or even on given sub- 
jects after receiving the approval of 
Jlis Excellency tlie President and of this 
House, I do not wish Your Highnesses 
to be under any delii.sion as to some of 



the difficulties that you may have to 
f^ce Prominent amongst these will be 
Se criticism of Your Highnesses 
speeches and acts and &ven individual 
attacks in the press In P"bhc ^ 
Britain, prominent statesmen like ^oui 
Excellency have had the training of 
criticism and attack both within the 
Chambers and without and are there- 
fore not so sensitive to them as we, 
or some of us who are only begin- 
ning public life in this country, it 
is because I feel that Your Highnesses 
should have this aspect of the question 
placed before you that I have ventured 
to detain you at some length. I was 
not present when the Committee took 
op this question, and whilst I have not 
the least doubt that all the details and 
pros and cons of the matter were 
taken into consideration by Jheir High- 
nesses of the Committee, without which 
they would not have come to the decision 
that thev did come to last August. 
Perhaps it is due to my lack of know- 
ledge of the discussions and details, 
but I am rather inclined to the vi^ 
that the procedure _ proposed • by the 
Committee might in some respects 
prove somewhat cumbersome _ and 
even difficult to work. I do not in any 


way oppose this motion or move any 
amendment to it, but there is certaimy 
one point which I wish to emphasise. So 
long as provision can be made for the 
publication of even some of our proceed- 
ings in some form or other and so long 
as we tackle the question in earnest I 
shall be satisfied. 


It is very desirable that we should 
keep before us the two issues which are 
in my opinion involved in this question 
and which I submit should not be 
confused : — 


(1) The publication of the entire or 
a particular portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the Chamber, either 
by the proceedings being handed * 
• Over to the public and to the 
press, or by means of resumes, 
extracts -or official commu- 
niques, as was done at the time 
when we first began these sit- 
tings in the shape of a Confer- 

‘ ence of Princes, and 

(2) Throwing open to the public, in- 

cluding the press, the galleries 
of the Chamber. 


•To my mind the former is the 
more important point, and I am still 
inclined to think that,*- except for 


exceptional reasons, it might be in 
the interest of the Princes, where 
possible, to make public either the entire 
contents of the proceedings relating to all 
subjects except those which we might 
wish to treat as confidential or to discuss 
in camera, or we might at least give to 
the press, as I have jnst stated, a resume 
or summary together, if we like, ivith 
important extracts from our resolutions 
and speeches and also from His 
Excellency’s Inaugural Address and the 
Princes’ reply. I do not wish to hang 
up the disposal of this matter if it is the 
desire of His Highness the mover and 
Your Highnesses to proceed with it, but 
in any case I hope that the question of a 
resume or an extract from the proceed- 
ings, or rather a statement of the work 
done, as outlined above, will also be con- 
sidered by the Standing Committee. 

His Highness the Raja of Sitamaut 

Your Excellency and Your Highnesses, 

I rise to support the Tesolution,^ so 
eloquently and ably moved by His High- 
ness of Alwar. The want of publicitv of 
the proceedings of Narendra Mandal has 
given rise to a feeling of doubt and 
distrust, in the minds of the politicians 
in British India. Publicity of the pro- 
ceedings will certainly result in fheir 
being scrupulously scrutinised,, and 
mercilessly criticised at timea by the 
.public in British India, but then 
that the time has come ..when we mttst all 
be prepared to face any honest and 
•healthy criticism. The one supreme 
advantage, however, that we shall cer- 
tainlv derive therefrom, vyill he, to 
dispel, once and for all, any 'doubt that 
thevin British India might have so long 
entertained. I hope _ Your Highnesses 
will see eye to eye with me in this, uud 
lend countenance to the resolution of 
His Highness of Alwar. 

The Nawab of Loharu: Your Ex- 
cellency and Your Highnesses, we have 
heard, and heard with the greatest in- 
terest indeed, the speeches from Their 
Hiffhnpsses the mover of the Resolution 
as well as a few other brother Princes. 
Well, I do not entirely disagree with the 
spirit of the Resolution. To my mind, 
there appears to be a pracjiical difficulty 
in our way if the Resolution as originally 
worded is adopted, although a safe- 
guard has been provided for in it by the 
mover. Reasons no doubt there are in 
favour of publicity being given to the 
proceedings of the Chamber, I feel it my 
duty, however, to show to Your High- 
nesses in as few words as I can the other 



aspect of the question as well. When 
Your Highnesses have heard the brief 
remarks which I have to make on the 
subject, I feel sure you will realize that 
there is a justification in my proposing 
the amendment that you will hear at the 
close of my remarks. The following arc 
some of the . reasons against publicity 
being given to the details of certain pro- 
ceedings of the Chamber. Firstly, 
remarks by one or more Princes during 
a discussion on a Resolution the proceed- 
ings of which are meant to be published 
in the Press may be the subject of a 
strong criticism by other Princes follow- 
ed by a sharp exchange of words. This 
in the ordinary course of events may 
mean nothing in our debating hall itself,, 
but such discussions, if published in the 
papers, may tend to create an undesir- 
able impression in the minds of the sub- 
jects of the Princes concerned while all 
of us are naturally anxious to avoid such 
an incident. . Secondly, there may be a 
Resolution of common interest to British 
India and the Indian States the mover 
of which may desire publicity being 
given to the entire discussion of the sub- 
ject. The views of Ruling Princes are 
often diametrically opposed to those of 
the British Indian people. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner; No, no! 

The Nav/ab of Loharu: Well, it some- 
times^ happens, I have said ‘often’. 
Your Highness. ' And, as we know, 
there exists a certain section of the Press 
in British India which makes it its busi- 
ness not only to criticize but unfairly to 
ci’iticize even the just actions of the 
British Government; and it would then 
take the opportunity in certain matters 
to _ criticise the remarks made by the 
Princes in such a form as to create a 
bad feeling against the Princes not only 
in the minds of the British Indian people 
but also disaiiection in the minds of their 
own subjects. It can be said that we 
are adequately protected by the benign 
Government against the attacks of the 
Press, yet at the same time it Avill be 
admitted tiuit British Indian Press 
knows its own way of achieving its ob- 
ject, and at the same time avoiding the 
risk of being subjected to legal proceed- 
ings. Ihirdly, a particular Resolution 
regarding a question of the izzat or 
dignity of our Order may be moved by a 
Prince who desires to have the proceed- 
ings connected therewith to bo publish- 
1 certain Princes taking part in 
the discussion, may be strongly opposed 


h 


to that pi'o'ccdure, and therefore the 
following is the amendment that I 
humbly beg to propose to the Resolu- 
tion ; — ‘ That a Prince may have a Re- 
solution moved by him or his speech on 
the same and the result of the discus- 
sions, if he so desires, published, but not 
the details of the discussion unless all 
those taking part in it have consented to 
it.’ 


The Nawab of Banganapalle : Your 
Excellency and Your Highnesses, I have 
only to say a few words in supporting 
this resolution. The sittings of the 
Chamber, strictly speaking, are not 
closed to the public, and the practice 
followed here with regard to the admis- 
sion of visitors does not ciiffer much from 
that of other Chambers. If great care 
is taken in issuing tickets and in their 
perusal at the entrance, it is due more 
to the imique and important position, 
which Your Highnesses and His Excel- 
lency hold than to any secrecy of the 
proceedings of this Chamber. When 
we discuss no secrets ordinarily in our 
Chamber, we cannot fear as to their 
being leaked-out, when its deliberations 
are thro^vn out to the public. 

With regard to the pyoceedin'^s of 
this Chamber it seems that thou °h the 
printed proceedings are not available to 
the general public, yet they are not 
strictly confined in their circulation 
to_ the Members of this Chamber. There 
will not be great difficulty, I under- 
stand, for influential outsiders to gain 
access to the Chamber, and obtain its 
proceedings at least temporarily with- 
out our knowledge. This being the 
case, I should think that there can be 
no objection in supporting this resolu- 
tion which desires to invite the public 
to watch our deliberations and go 
through the proceedings of the Chamber 
m certam cases, with the approval and 
knowledge of its Members. The public 
here referred to will mean of course in- 
fluential public men, who, ivith or with- 
out our knowledge, can have an easy 
access to the galleries of this Chamber 
it they so desire. The resolution as far 
as I can see will not dispense altogether 
with the use of visitors’ cards, in issuino" 
which sufficient care will be adminis° 
tered._ The known presence of the in- 
fluential public will bring in a good deal 
ot moderation and beneficent foresio-hted- 
ness in our deliberations which will be 
useful to this Chamber, and will drive 
out misconceptions that exist in the 
minds of the public about us and our 
dignified Chamber. 
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His Excellency the Viceroy: Before 
jYour Highnesses come to a conclusion, 
there are some considerations which I 
desire to bring to the notice of Your 
Highnesses. I wish I could feel quite 
satisfied that Your Highnesses have 
before you and present to youi’ minds all 
the implications involved in the Resolu- 
tion, restricted as it is, which has been 
proposed by His Higtaess of Alwar; 
and It is because I feel that the step you 
are about to take is a far more import- 
ant one than perhaps may appear 
merely from the very limited terms of 
the Resolution that I want to suggest 
certain points for reflection to Your 
Highnesses before you come to your con- 
clusions You will bear' in mind also 
that the rules for the conduct of business 
of the Chamber which we call the Rules 
of Business are to be made by the 
Viceroy in consultation with the 
Chamber and can be altered or added 
to from time to time. The step which 
you are about to take, if you adopt it, 
means that this Chamber has definitely 
come to a conclusion with regard to 
publicity, and it then only remains for 
me to say whether I will alter the rules 
in accordance with the views of the 
Chamber. Now I need scarcely say to 
Your Highnesses that on any subject, 
especially relating to the rules of busi- 
ness of your Chamber, I should be im- 
mensely influenced by the views of Your 
Highnesses, spoken after deliberation 
in your Chamber, and therefore I want 
you to realize that the responsibility of 
this decision is a responsibility which 
ve^ largely rests with Your Highnesses; 

^ view, 

although this is only an opinion and 
m not a ruling of course, when you 
have once put it upon the paper as part 
of your rules of business that there shall 
be publicity if a vote is carried on a 
particular motion -on a particular occa- 
sion, you will never be able to stop 
complete pub]icit^^ Now I am not 
against complete publicity. I have 
^ent my life in publicity. As His 
Hishness of Bikaner has- so rightly 
those of us who are used to public 
life in England have to submit to cri- 
ticism sometimes fair, sometimes un- 
fair, sometimes unwillingly and uninten- 
tionally unfair, and I regret to say 
sometimes deliberately unfair But 
whatever, we have to submit to it, we 
know it is part of our lives, and'it does 
not cause us anxious nights. But I 
beg you to remember that we in England 
exist under a system under which we 


are elected by the people and, therefore, 
all our thoughts must be submitted to 
criticism. Rublicity is essential when 
there is election. - 1 need not pause 
to dwell upon the difference between the 
position of an elected Member of Parlia- 
ment and consequently of a Minister and 
of Your Highnesses who by right 
of heritage succeed to very great 
trust and responsibility. I was very 
much impressed myself during the 
debate by the implications which are 
involved and which I would lilce to put 
to you. I would ask you to bear in 
mind, and when I make these observa- 
tions, please remember that I under- 
stand publicity and having either en- 
joyed It or suffered from it in India, I 
know exactly what it means— that before 


vutcbj 
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stand what is involved. My observa-. 
tions are not directed against the Reso- 
lution which is proposed but,^are made 
merely to ensure thg,t iliere shoqld be 
consideration of it a^tj I ..suggest to 
you further consideratioh'jthan perhaps 
has yet been given, not -because the 
Standing Committee \jbas not given a 
thought to it — I have na doubt about 
that~but because all the implications 
are so much more serious I thinic than 
is perhaps realized. Eor these reasons 
I say to each of Your Highnesses who 
is now about to give a vote, ‘ are you. quite 
sure that you realise the extent to* which ‘ 
you are committing yourself by the parti- 
cular vote that each individual Member 
of this important Chamber/is. about to 
give now ? " The other suggestion to be , 
considered — if you think this course to 
be right but that is entirely for yOur “ 
selves — is the further examination of 
this question by a Committee either by 
co-opting or by forming another’ Com- 
mittee outside the Standing Committee,*^ 
which is reaUy so serious to this 
Cfiamber I should never have'inter- 
vened in this debate if it -were not* that •; 
I have at heart the continued success of ’ 
this Chamber of Princes. I could of 
course let the debate proceed, let the 
Resolution be passed, and- then say as 
Viceroy, ‘well, if the - Pirfuces of India 
are in favour of this lim^-^d publicity— 

It must be borne in minfli^that 5is High- 

ness of Alwar is proposthg nqt general 
publicity but limited publicity— if they 

aW. I, who am 

vene ■ ! PVHMty. inter- 

.T tlial my only 

leason is that I am anxious to see this 
Chamber succeed and, in' > this 'con- 
nection permit me to umlce a purely 
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personal observation to Your High- 
nesses. The difficulty caused to me in 
■ the matter of my own personal time by 
presiding here every day as I do during 
the course of your debates is far greater 
than may be realized, especially when 
I have to absent myself now from the 
headquarters of Government for some 
weeks, and the reason why I persist in 
doing it and strive to let nothing inter- 
fere with it is because I am so anxious 
to see this Chamber successful, to con- 
tinue its onward progress and to make 
certain of its iuture success. And may 
I add also that one of the special 
reasons that has prompted me in making 
this personal observation is this. 
During the discussions which have 
taken place this morning and the debate 
in this session Members of Your High- 
nesses’ Chamber have shown a very 
keen interest by taking part in the 
debate, by making your speeches and by 
thinking, about matters before they 
conie^j^i^in'the'f^amber, and that gives 
a pf^w’e "foiy^' the • success of the 
. Chamber? ' Now',‘ to Return to the publi- 
’ city point, 'His Highpess of Alwar has 
_ told us and rightlyi- that- he is not in 
favour, of . this * motion of publicity, 
speaking generally-; but only of a very 
limited form of publicity and dependent 
upon.what the Chamber itself may agree 
.'to. 

- His Highness the Maharaja of 
Alwar:' And may I say, Your Excel- 
lency; on the consent of the President. 

His-ExceJJency- the Viceroy: I am 
•riot incline*^ ripyself to place too much 
reliance'Tip'on the consent of the Presi- 
dent/.' because, as -I hai’e said before, if 
iri|. a jp'^ticular^ debate Your Highnepes 
; pass 'av'Resolutlon in favour of publica- 
tion, I as one who passes every day of his 
’'’■'life'.in publicity, would certainly^ not 
oppose it j and incidentally, I may point 
' out X myself 'criticized, and in 
' this connection I should be criticized by 
the -P^s at this moment but for the 
, fact that there i^no publicity of the Pro- 
" ce'edings -b'f . tl% Chamber ; I always 
read criticisms’^lof myself; the more 
. bitter they^'are-j^he'‘more reason I find 
for;lookirig' into^ein carefully and .see- 
ding so far as I amiable, to judge, whether 
theye is any fouri'^ation for them or not, 
and I am Watchiflg this kind of criticism 
during the IpstTwo days. Now let me 
point- out,"''and particularly to His 
Highness oP Alwar and those of Your 
Highpesses who. are supporting this 
Resolution,- the special difficulties 
I see. "We have dealt just now with 


a subject in which there^ was a singular 
unanimity among Your Highnesses in 
favour of recommending to the Viceroy 
that there should be exemption from 
the payment of customs duty on articles 
which are imported for the personal use 
of Your Highnesses, and it was pointed 
out by His Highness the Chancellor 
and by other speakers that the march of 
logic necessarily involves that when it 
had been given under certain conditions 
for 20 or 21 years, ^ there could be no 
distinction drawn and that it should be 
extended to other Members of this 
Chamber; and then it was pointed out 
by His Highness of Bikaner, and quite 
rightlj' if I may say so, that the logic 
does not stop there ; you must go further 
and give it to others. Now that is exact- 
ly the same process of reasoning which 
applies in this case, and you run the 
risk that you would often be criticized 
and suspected particularly when on 
some subject information may leak out 
and be di.scussed. Now that is one of 
the difficulties that I see.- • It deserves 
consideration. To whatever conclu- 
sions Your Highnesses ’ adopt you may 
take it from me that I shall give the 
most favourable consideration. But 
now let me put to you another aspect of 
the matter which will_ affect my suc- 
cessors far more than it will affect me; 
and that is, what do you propose, if I 
may put it in this form for the purpose of 
consideration, what have Your High- 
nesses in mind, regarding the opening 
address of the Viceroy when presiding? 
The Viceroy presides merely because he 
is the Head in this country of the Gov- 
ernment of India and because he is the 
representative of the King-Emperor. 
The Viceroy in regard to every action 
of his is subjected to criticism, 
is exposed to it, and he has to submit 
to it. Now can you conceive that pub- 
licity could be given to part of your 
Proceedings in this Chamber by a Reso- 
lution of one of Your Highnesses which 
would not apply to the address which 
the Viceroy would have delivered? It is 
not because I am attaching such parti- 
cular importance to the words of the 
Vicerov — as I say, his life is passed 
in public — but because it is very 
difficult for jmu to refrain, if there 
is to be publicity, from having 
his observations made public. I am 
certainly not going to say one word 
against publishing what the Viceroy 
might say when he presides in your 
Chamber, but that involves also con- 
siderations which must be present in 
his mind when he is addressing you. 



and above all it must affect your minds 
when you come to consider the obser- 
vations that may be made during the 
course of the debate. I do not want 
you to come to any conclusion now, I 
only point out those two things because 
they do seem to me to be so vital to the 
pomt of showing that ^ere is some 
danger — I will not put it higher 
that if you merely accept the Resolu- 
tion as it stands, limited and restricted 
as it undoubtedly is. intended to be and 
is, that you will be committing yourself 
perhaps further than you intend. It 
is entirely a matter for Your Highnesses 
to decide whether you think that 
the subject merits further consideration 
than it already has had because of 
the enormous importance of the subject 
At xnatoiWiiT tty Ah? 

nued existence and success of this 
Chamber. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Alwar: Your Excellency, Your High- 
nesses, I began by following His High- 
ness the Chancellor, very carefully all 
along as he went cautious lest he might 
treat the subject somewhere contrary 
to the rules of business, but being a 
Prince Chancellor His Highness has 
steered clear of the pitfaUs. His High- 
ness has said that he did not wish to 
oppose the Resolution nor did he desire 
to move any amendment, and merely 
suggested that the question might be fur- 
ther considered whether extracts and 
resumes of certain Proceedings that 
had taken place might not be a better 
substitute for the whole of the proceed- 
ings being sent for publication. In 
certain matters I entirely agree with 
His Highness, though in others I should 
suggest and I feel sure that others will 
agree, that the complete Proceedings 
might be published. The Nawab of 
Loharu has not been quite as careful 
in suggesting an amendment to my reso- 
lution for he has tripped himself over 
the rules of business which lay down 
that 24 : hours' notice shall be given 
before any amendment can be moved and 
this notice has not been issued. His 
Excellency the President has given us 
his own interesting views on my Reso- 
lution. I am grateful to His Excellency 
for his advice. I have been surprised a 
little bit; but I have been more pleased 
than I have been surprised. I have been 
surprised because they come out of the 
mouth of a liberal statesman who has 
stood the test and the brunt of publicity 
most of his .life. But they came out 
of 'his mouth as a > liberal statesman 


who presides over our Chamber and he 
spoke those words because he felt 
sincerely that what he was uttering was 
entirely in the interests of our Order and 
of its future progress and advancement. 
1 was hoping that, in spite of the 
powers that the President possesses 
of suspending the rules of business and 
thus to be in a position to suggest amend- 
ments His Excellency was going to pro- 
pose a definite solution of the problem 
without following this constitutional 
course; but His &cellency has himself 
said that he did not desire to put for- 
ward any definite proposition. The re- 
marks that His Excellency was good 
enough to make are such that no one can 
pay to them anything but very sincere 
attention. Indeed, having regard to all 
the reasons and the valuable opimbns 
that have been placed before the Chamber 
and Your Higlmesses by His Excellency, 

1 feel that really no harm will be done 
and much good might accrue by further 
and more detailed consideration of this 
question now before Your Highnesses. 
'Therefore, although' according to the 
rules of business I am not empowered 
to suggest that I should withdraw my 
resolution and move in its place a 
suggestion that the resolution may 
be given over to the Standing Com- 
. mittee, yet, if His Excellency the Pre- 
sident is prepared to suspend the rules 
of business, I shall gladly withdraw my 
resolution and will ask that it may be 
placed before the Standing Committee, 
who may co-opt with them such mem- • 
bers as His Excellency the President 
might wish to suggest. 

His Highness the Maharaja of .5 
Patiala: I beg to second the motion. ' 

His Excellency the Viceroy* If I may 
say so. His Highness of Alwar has cer- 
tainly adopted what seems to me to be 
the best course in the interests of the 
Chamber. Therefore, I assume., un- 
less any of Your Highnesses has' any 
opposition to raise against it, that this 
is the view that would be adopted and 
that in consequence the motion "will be 
withdrawn and that the Resolution will 
be substituted which is now carried to 
the effect that the matter be referred for ’ 
the consideration pf the Standing Com- 
mittee and that liberty be given to the 
Standing Committee to co-opt more 
Members for the consideration of this 
particular question. 

This item concludes our business for 
Ae. moment except one special subject. 
But before taking it up I call hpon 
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His Highness of Alwar to move a re- 
solution which does not appear on the 
Agenda. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
'Alwar: It is my very pleasant duty 
to rise to retaliate against my brother, 
His Highness the hlaharaja of Bikaner, 
and I do so in order to take advantage 
of this opportunity in place of the one 
that has been snatched away from our 
hands — of moving a vote of thanks to 
His Highness after -he had presented 
his report on the League of Nations. 
That I rise instead to give our thanks 
and gratitude to His Highness for his 
work during the past several years as 
Chancellor of our Chamber. Now that 
the election of the new Chancellor is 
before . us, I feel that it is only but 
natural and right. We all know — and 
it is indeed superfluous to enter into a 
large array of mere conventional or 
complimentary words — the vigorous 

interest His Highness has taken and 
will continue to tal^e in the interests of 
our Order in all matters that concern 
not onh' the .Chamber but all the Indian 
States.' His Highness _has_ not found, as 
we know ourselves, this high and dis- 
tingui.shed position in which we placed 
him a bed of roses or a place completely 
free from all difficulties. That is one 
particular reasou which has led me to 
speak certain words in which, I hope, I 
: carry Your Highnesses with me. In dis- 
*■ charging the onerous duties of the Chan- 
cellor His Highness had to face good 
many difficulties where mountains had to 
c. be climbed and battles had to be fought 
■•'and w.hich he did at the ri.sk of personal 
unpopularity and also at the ri.sk of his 
personal position being affected in the 
estimation of his friends. Nevertbele.ss 
he has kept that one point of view lieforo 
him and he has w'orked, as I understand 
it, with that sole object in view, namely, 
the interests of the Order of the Princes 
together with the interests of the Empire. 
T rather fancy myself as not being 
gifted with the power of either speaking 
any v^ry conventional phrases or in- 
. dijging'in a, plethora of words that are 
uttered merely to .win the outward 
friendship or approbation 'of 'others. 
But I assure you it is as difficult some- 
times to speak what one feels to be the 
truth at the risk of being understood to 
have indulged in flattery as it is to speak 
the truth when it is sometimes, bitter. 

In spite of all this liowever it is due 
to -us all to express n vote of o\iv 


grateful thanks to His Highness the 
Chancellor for having worked in our 
cause, for having fought our battles and 
for having — I distinctly maintain — 
brought' to a stage of advancement the 
position of our Chamber and of our 
Order since he has held this distingui.shed 
office. The new election is very soon to 
come about. When such a contingency 
occurs in democratic countries there is 
a general upheaval. The whole country 
seems to indulge in turning somer- 
saults. Then out of this great turmoil 
comes a party that has the majority 
of votes and from it emerge Prime 
Minister and Ministers. It seems a 
very tame affair indeed in comparison, 
when our election comes on, that only 
one speaker should rise and that also for 
the pleasant task of expressing our 
heart-felt and genuine thanks to one 
who has served us and who has worked 
for us not as an individual in his" own 
interests but as one in the interests of 
us all. His Highness, I know, is like 
many of us, standing for the Chancellor- 
ship of this year and, without desiring 
to influence Your Highnesses’ minds 
by any arguments or speeches, I 
for one personally and sincerely hope 
thaL if nothing else can be done to re- 
cognise the services that His Highness 
has performed for our Order, that 
His Highness will be re-elected as- the 
Chancellor this year also. The situa- 
tion might beconie different next year; 
for I feel that we may not like to 
i-e-elect His Highne.ss, if we felt that 
we would give by our own election, th^ 
monopoly of this office to one of our own 
Order. Therefore capable as we know 
His ’Highne.ss is to rim this .office 
and difficult as it is, without making 
any disparaging remarks, to find another 
of our Order who can occupy this impor- 
tant position equally well, “it will, then 
be time to consicler whether we should 
oiikstitute for Hi.s Highness at least for 
one year another Member of our Chamber 
who mav pei'haps be less capable than 
His Highness but nevertheless one who 
mav carry out the 'duties equally 
ardently and well. I have made these 
remarks merely with a view to ask 
Your Highnea.ses to join with me in a 
vole pf verv grateful and .sincere thanks 
to His Highness, the present Chancellor. 

The Nawab of Loharu: I beg to 
.second the motion. 

His Excellency the Viceroy; As I 
expected, tlie Resolution . has, been 
carried with acclamation, 



His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner : Your Excellency, Your High- 
nesses, I will not make a long speech 
for fear of its being considered an elec- 
tion speech, but I should be more than 
Inunan if I did not feel deeply touched 
bv the kind words of His Highness and 
the vote of thanks so generously moved 
and so generously received. Let me 
only add one thing. Much as I appre- 
ciate Your Highnesses’ confidence and 
the honour which you do me by electing 
me as Chancellor, I am standing this 
time against my own personal inclina- 
tions and at the strong wish expressed 
by my brother Princes and friends and 
also in view of many urgent matters 
which are before Your Highnesses and 
His Excellency the Viceroy. My one 
anxiety, however, without in any way 
appearing ungracious or ungrateful, is 
to beg of you to relieve me from this 
work as soon as you can after this year 
or whenever you feel inclined to do so, 
as it is really a very great strain upon 
me and I think it is other people’s duty 
also to undertake this work. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: 
Your Excellency, I only want to make 
one personal remark if I may and that 
is that Your Highnesses’ votes may be 
given to the person whom you think most 
deserving. And if Your Highnesses 


will permit me to say so, I would not 
like to stand for this office this year so 
that Your Highnesses’ votes may be 
directed towards the Chancellor of your 
choice and selection. 

Agendum No. 17. 

Election of the Chancellor. 

The election of the tjhancellor was 
then proceeded with and the result of 
the ballot was as follows :-r^ " ‘ 

1. His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Bikaner , . 37 votes, 

3. His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Patiala . . 10 votes. 

3. His Highness the Maha- 

raja of Alwar , . 1 vote. 

4. His Highness the Baja of 

Jhabua ... 1 vote, 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner was, therefore, declared duly 
elected. This concluded the proceed- 
ings of the day. 


The Chamber of Princes then 
adjourned till Eriday, the 21st Novem- 
ber at 11 A.M. 



PROCEEDINGS OP THE FIFTH DAY. 

November 21st, 1924. 


The following Rnling 


Princes and Chiefs were present ; — 


Kashmir. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. 


Madras (Madras States). 

The Nawab of Bangauapalle. 


Bombay (including States 


The Pant Sachiv of Bhov. 

His Highness the Mahaiaja of Dhiaugadhia. 

The Raja of Jawahar. 

The Thakur of Kadana. 

His Highness the Mahaiaja of Kolhapur. 

The Thakur Sahib of Liinbdi. 

The Raja of Mudhol. 

Punjab (including 

The Raja of Baghat, 

His Highness the Han ah of Bahawalpur. 

The Raja of Kalsia. 

His Highness the jMahaiaja of Kapurthala. 

The Havrab of Lohaiu. 


of Western India). 

The T hakur Sahib of Palitana. 

His Highness the Mahaiaja of Porbandar. 
His Highness the Maharaja, of Rajpipla. 
The Chief of Sangli. 

The Thakur Sahib of "Wadbwan. 

His Highness the Raja Saheb of Wankaner, 


Punjab States). 

His Highness the Nawab of Malerkotla. . 
His Highness the ^lahaiaja of Patiala. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Sirmur. 

His Highness the Raja of Suket. 


The iMaharaja of onpur. 


Bibar and Orissa. 

I The Raja of Talcher. 


>His Highiiesi the Nawab of Baoni. 

His Highness the Raja of Jhabua. 

His Highness The hlaharaja of Oichha. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Panna. 


Central India. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa, 
His Highness the Raja of Sailana. 
His Highrress the Raja of Sitamau. 


Gwalior. 

His Highness the Maharuja Scirrdia of Gwalior. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. 

Ills Highness the Maharaja of Bikarrer. 

His Highness the Slaharaj Rana of Dholpur. 


Rajputana. 

His Highness the Maharawal of Jaisalmer. 
His Highness the ilaharaja of Jodhpur. 
His Highness the Maharao of Kotab. 


Sikkim. 

His Highness the iMahai-aja of Sikkim. 
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'Agendum No. 2 (A). 

Statement hy His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Bikaner regarding his work 
at the Assembly of the League of 
Nations in 1924. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner: Your Excellency, Your High- 
nesses, it is my privilege to-day to lay 
before you a brief account of the work 
of the Indian Delegation at the Eifth 
Assembly of the League of Nations, 
which was held at Geneva from the 1st 
{September to the 1st October 1924, and 
of the part I was personally able to take 
therein, as a member of the Indian 
Dellegation. and as, in a special sense, 
one who had the honour to be the Re- 
presentative of Your Highnesses’ 
Order. I will try to be as short as 
possible, but I trust I shall not un- 
duly encroach on your time if I indi- 
cate the salient events in this important 
session of the League. 

The Fifth Assembly was in many res- 
pects a critical one in the history of the 
League. A year ago those who believ- 
ed in the League as the one instrument 
which can preserve the world from the 
horrors of war were in an anxious posi- 
tion. It does not profit us to mince 
matters; it is the blunt fact that the 
action of Italy in bombarding and 
occupying Corfu, and refusing to recog- 
nise the authority of the League, gave 
its prestige a severe shock. It is illus- 
trative of the mutability of human 
affairs that the Assemblv following th's 
anxious session should have b'een the 
most impressive in the history of the 
League. It was attended by the Prime 
ivfinisters of Great Britain and France 
in person. Italy sent three of her most 
distinguished statesmen. Signori 
Salandra, Schanzer and Scioloja. The 
Foreign Ministers of many other 
European States were present and since 
the Genoa Conference there had been no 
such representative gathering of Euro- 
pean statesmen. Indeed, I might go 
further and say it was the most impres- 
sive conclave ifor the single purpose <«f 
ensuring peace which has ever assem- 
bled. 

This very circumstance brought a cer- 
tain danger in its train. The League 
■vvas established “ to secure -interna- 
tional peace and security by the accept- 
ance of obligations] not to resort lo 
V7ar.” Yet the grim; fact remained 
that five years after the’ termination of 
the Great and four ye^rs after the 


signing of the Covenant, the armed 
forces of Europe were stronger than 
before the War. If this great Assem- 
bly had -separated without accomplish- 
ing anything definite towards the limi- 
tation of armaments, then the status of 
the League as an organisation for peace 
would have been grievously impaired in 
the eyes of the States who are members 
and of those whose adherence it is hoped 
to secure. 

May I, in a sentence or two, indicate 
the circumstances which led up to the 
actual position with which the Fifth 
Assembly was confronted in regard to 
this question, which dominated all its 
discussions? Article VIII pf the Cove- 
nant lays down " that the maintenance 
of peace requires the reduction of arma- 
ments to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety ”. -The Third 
Assembly of the League issued instruc- 
tions for the preparation of a draft 
treaty to show how the principle of the 
limitation of armaments could be linked 
with guarantees which would ensure to 
all States the security on which they 
rightly insist. The issue of this man- 
date was what is called The Draft 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance, which 
was circulated to the Governments who 
are members of the League, whose 
replies were before the Fifth Assembly 
when it met. The gist of this draft 
Treaty was that in return for the limi- 
tation of armaments, the States mem- 
bers of the League should guarantee to 
come to the assistance of any State 
attacked, not only by applying econo- 
mic sanctions against the aggressor 
State, but by the employment of their 
armed forces against it under the direc- 
tion of the Council of the League. The 
replies of the Governments to the draft 
Treaty were so critical, in some cases so 
hostile, that it was virtually dead when 
the Assembly met. In particular thfe? 
British Government repudiated the dpci-'^. 
trine which it adumbrated, and on ‘-file 
groimd that the protection offered was 
so illusory that no State could yeduce 
its armaments in reliance on it, whilst 
if the obligations whia^ it imposed were' ’ 
scrupulously carried iyout ■ .-they would 
involve an increase rafeer than a dimi- 
nution of armaments, they' ’definitely re- ’ 
jected the scheme. ^ 


ihe I'lfth Assembly had therefore to 
take up the work afresh, and in the first 
week of the session the broad outlines of 
this new path were traced. ’ In a speech 
of great earnestness, marked by loffci- 
thought, Mr. Ramsay" Mac- 
Uonald, who was then Prime Mipisti?!' 





of Great Britain, laid down the British 
position. He said they did not believe 
that military alliances would bring 
security; they would not put their 
signature to any indefinite document. 
They believed that only arbitration 
would bring peace; he therefore 
urged the Assembly to define more 
clearly the arbitration clauses in the 
Statutes, and to / elaborate those pro- 
visions in the Covenant which deal 
with arbitration and its sequelae. 
M. Herriot, 'Prime Minister of France, 
who followed, entirely associated him- 
self with the British acceptance of the 
principle of arbitration, but urged that 
whilst it was essential it was not suffi- 
cient. It must be linked with security 
and then with disarmament. “We in 
France regard these three terms— arbitra- 
tion, security, disarmament— as insepar- 
able; and these three words would be but 
empty abstractions did they not stand 
for living realities created by our com 


criticised in certain quarters in India as 
if I opposed the reduction of the garrison 
in India. I did nothing of the sort. 
No one realises better than I do that 
those undertaking public missions must 
be prepared for, and must not resent, 
any fair and well-informed criticism. 
But unfortunately, not all the criticism 
on such occasions is fair or well-in- 
formed, and this tendency in a certain 
portion of our Press has done India a 
great deal of political harm Person- 
ally, 1 am not going to touch upon that 
portion of the criticism which consisted 
of personal attacks on me. For my con- 
science is clear and I am content to leave 
my action to be judged by posterity.. 
I do not complain of Avhat has been 
honest and fair criticism, for I am well 
aware that spjaeches reduced on cables 
are often unconsciously misleading. 

The subject which was being debated 
in the Assembly of the League of 
.Nations was not specifically that of the 


mon will ”. I was invited to state theftfteanumber or the reduction of the garrison, 


pteition of India during the general dis 
ciission, and whilst expressing our entire 
concurrence wth the letter of the Prime 
Minister on the subject of the proposed 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance, and with 
his powerful advocacy of the principb 
of arbitration, I indicated the special 
considerations arising from the geogra- 
phical position of India, which must 
govern our attitude towards any pro- 
posal for the reduction of our arma- 
ments. These special difficulties are in- 
herent in the Frontier problem, and can- 
not in our time be mitigated by the use 
of economic sanctions or by the spread cf 
the principle of arbitration and in the 
fact that all our neighbours are not mem- 
bers of the .League of Nations and are 
•consequently not susceptible to the 
moral and economic pressure whicli 
the League may be in a position 
-te- exercise and in the further fact 
-;{that the States in Asia who are 
Members of the I.eague are so situated 
geographically that with the best will in 
the world’ they are not in a position to 
give India effective assistance. Subject 
• .to the recognitioh.iof these conditions. I 
pledged India whole-heartedly to ths 
acceptance bf th.e principle of arbitra- 
tion and the limitation of armaments. 

Whilst on this subject, I should — as 
I said in niy interview to the “ Times 
oj India’’ in Bombay — like to clear up 
one point. I find from somfe newspaper 
cuttings which I have seen, that my 
speech on the armaments debate has been 


or of the military position, in India, 
but that of the principles which should 
govern the limitation of armaments in 
the whole civilized world. A reference 
to the full text of my speech — of which 
I append a copy. Appendix A — ^\vill 
make my meaning perfectly clear, and 
as regar'ds the particular point what I 
acually said was : 

“We are bound to take account of it” 
(i.c., the serious menace to the security 
of India contained in the frontier posi- 
tion) “in fixing our standard of military 
strength at the minimum point which 
will ensure the safety of India. ’ ’ 

I should like to emphasize again and 
to invite attention to the words “ at the 
minimum point which will ensure the 
safety of India.” That is the crux of 
the whole matter, and my meaning, I 
think Your Excellency and Your High- 
nesses Avill agree, is perfectly clear. On 
the other hand, I entirely associated my- 
self on behalf of India with the principle 
of arbitration and the reduction of arma- 
ments. If, at the same time, I said that 
any reduction of armaments in India 
must be subject to the recognition of the 
essential conditions which I attempted 
to sketch in my speech, such as our 
geographical position, our frontier pro- 
blems, and the difficulties which we 
might experience through the fact that 
not all Qur neighbours are members of 
the League of Nations and that they are 
consequently not susceptible to the moral 
and economic pf.essure which the League 
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mav be in a position to exercise, etc., the 
key-note was the security of India—in 
which the one-third area lying outride 
British India, namely, the States, is also 
vitally interested — and I do not think 
there is a single sensible man in India 
who, reading Uie speech as a whole,, will 
differ from that position. Indeed, if I 
needed further justification I may say 
that on leaving the tribune I was warmly 
congratulated b}' the then British Prime 
Minister, Mr. Ramsay Alacdonald — a 
devoted lover of peace — on my contribu- 
tion to the debate and the principle I 
sketched — that the minimum standard of 
military strength compatible wdth 
security is largely a matter of geography 
— was adopted by many of the most in- 
fluential speakers in Committee. 

However, to revert to the main topic, 
the ground having been cleared by these 
general expositions of policy, the Prime 
Minister, after full consultation with 
the members of the Empire Delegations, 
including the Indian Delegation, agreed 
with M. Herriot on a line of action to be 
followed by the League, and this agree- 
ment was put in the form of resolutions 
which 'were unanimously adopted by the 
Assembly. These resolutions provided 
for the summoning of an international 
conference by the League of Nations at 
the earliest possible moment. In order 
to clear the ground for this Conference, 
the doubtful points in the Covenant and 
the arbitration statutes were remitted to 
the Standing Committees for examina- 
tion and more complete definition. 

It is difficult for me to convey to this 
Chamber any adequate idea of the 
laborious care with which this work -was" 
done. My own activities were on the 
Third Committee, which was charged 
■\vith the task of examining the obliga- 
tions contained in the Covenant of the 
League in relation to the guarantees of 
security which a resort to arbitration 
and a reduction of armaments may 
require. As I listened to these pro- 
tracted debates one bitter fact was borne 
in upon me. Armaments in Europe to- 
day do not spring from militarism ; that 
was buried fathoms deep in the mud of 
Flanders. Nor from love of martial 
glory, for the Eagles were tarnished by 
the poison gas of Ypres. They are ba^ed 
on a passion for security, especially 
amongst the peoples who suffered the 
horrors of invasion during the war. The 
problem of a reduction of armaments is 
the problem of giving to the States a 


measure of security proportioned to that 
which they lose by reducing their 
armaments. 

The fruits o.f these protracted delibera- 
tions have aR'eady been published, and I 
will very briefly indicate them here. 
They are th^t an aggressor State, that 
is a State which refuses to submit a dis- 
pute to arbitration, shall be regarded as 
an international outlaw, and all States' 
members of- the League shall refuse to 
have any financial or economic dealings 
with it. Such a State will be regarded- 
as having no more rights than any 
common outlaw under our'general laws. 
If further naval, military or air force is 
required to punish the aggressor, the 
signatory. States may, under the direc- 
tion of the Council of the League, use 
their forces for this purpose as they con- 
sider necessary. These decisions " were 
embodied in a protocol, which will be 
submitted to all Governments for their 
approval, and if the necessary number of 
States e.xpress their approval, an inter- 
national conference for the limitation of 
armaments will be held under the 
auspices of the League of Nations at 
Geneva at an early date. In the opinion 
of all competent judges these decisions 
carry the world a great step forward 
towards the replacement of the rule of 
force by the rule of law; the pro- 
vision of security for States threaten- 
ed by powerful neighbours; and conse- 
quently towards the limitation of arma- 
ments. Whilst a great work remains 
to be done — indeed little more than the 
first steps have been laboriously cut — 
all who took part in these discussions 
felt that a marked advance had been 
made towards a secured peace, and all 
that coidd be done at thfs stage 'to 
exorcise the demon of fear that has hung 
over Europe since August-, lOlI was 
accomplished. ‘/-’I 

> 

This was the great work of the Fifth 
Assembly. I will now, with your permis- 
sion, sketch the problems of special 
importance to India which engaged the 
Delegation. They were India’s contri- 
bution to the expenses of tlie League 
the opium question; the traffic in and 
private manufacture of arms; and the. 
position of India in reljvtion to the inter- 
national health organisations. Our 
Indian Representatives at Geneva have 
continuously protested against the scale 
on which India contributes to the ex- 
penses of the League, for "H^e consider 
that we are unfairly assessed.'' The Gov- 
ernment of India, who feel strongly on 



this point, sent our Delegation instruc- 
tions to press the. point even to extreme 
limits. Under the:oUl arrangement, if 
any State voted against the'seale of con- 
tributions, the League aulpmatically 
reverted to the Postal Uiijiou Scale, 
under wliich we are mprtS. lightly 
assessed; but on the eve of the Assembly 
an umendjnent was ratified which places 
the power of fixing contributions in the 
liands of the Assembly. Our Delegation 
put 112) stubborn light, and as the result 
I am confident that we shall obtain some 
relief — not as much as we want, and not 
as much as we'thinicwe are entitled to, 
but still sometliing. The oj)ium rpiestion 
has now been clarified by the labour of 
yeai's. There is general appreciation of 
the practical altruism of the policy 
pursued by Jndia, and of tJie sucril'ice she 
has made in order to reduce the trafiic in 
what are called “habit-forming” drugs. 

The 02)ium (ptestiou, with an agreed 
programme, was to have, and has since, 
come before a special Commission in 
November. Put I should like in passing 
to note one rather sinister fact. Whilst 
India has made these great sacrifices of 
02)iuiu revenue, authoritative evidence is 
available to show that the production of 
opium in China last year was 15.000 
ions, or ninety per cent, of the world’s 
suj)])!}'. But "against these sacrifice I 
am confident tlmt we can set a much 
more rigorous control of far more noxious 
drugs— -I am speaking more ijarticiuarly 
of cocaine — which are j)oisuniug and 
demoralising some of our pcoj)lo. 

A2)art from the major issue remitted to 
ihe fhird Committee, my own worlc in 
Committctt wai’Lhiefiy directed to the 
conti'ol of the a’fms traffic and the repre- 
scutlatiou of India on international 
healtli organisjitious. 

1 stre.sseii in Committee, as I had in 
the As.sembly,- the vital interest of India 
in the arms traffic, frmn wliicJi we have 
sijffered .so much, and you will he glad to 
Idirnithat after wearisome delays an in- 
ternatfonal confermice is to he held to 
deal with thii);jiiatter, witli every [jros- 
pect of effective agreement. 

The other work, which was perhaps 
the hardest of alt, is more obscure. To 
state it succinctly, the League has estab- 
lished a powerful healtli organ i.satioii of 
Its own. It has done e.xcellent wo"k in 
preventing the spread of epidemic 
disease from' the ravaged zones of 
Ku.ssia and Basteru Europe. Now, we 


in India have a vital coucern.in the 
spread of epidemic disease, for we have, 
as we all know, suifered terribly from 
imported diseases like plague and in- 
fluenza. Yet we have no representation 
on this Health Organisation, nor under 
its constitution can we obtain d- for some 
years. But after a dogged fight, in 
whicli I, as the Indian Representative 
on that particular Committee, ‘had to 
make another speech (Appendix B), 
obained the loyal support of the British 
and some of the Dominion Delegations, 
and secured the 2Jiissage of a resolu- 
tion rccpiiring the Health Organisation 
to communicate its programme as well' 
as a ro2)ort on its activities to the Inter- 
national Health Office in Paris, on which 
we are represented; so India will have 
its say on all the health measures of the 
League organisation. That is a far more 
important consideration than may appear 
at first sight. 

Por a fuller detail in regard to this 
matter I must ask for Your Highnesses’ ' 
IJatience as i do not wish to take U 2 ) Your 
Highnesses’ time by any detailed lengthy 
statements or by blowing my own 
trumpet, but a perusal of the details and 
correspondence in connection with the 
Health Urganisatiou will, I think, bo 
both interesting and amusing and will 
show that political intrigues which the 
Indian Delegation had the pleasure of 
defeating are even to be found in certain 
ranks of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, though 1 must acknowledge the 
assistance and courtesy which I received 
from Sir Erick-Drummoiid, the Secre- 
tary-General. 

I much regret that the shortne.s.s of 
t ime between my return to India and ray 
having to conio on here, with only four 
days in Bikaner, has prevented ray sub- 
mitting to the Cliainber a complete print- 
ed report with the necessary appendices. 
All such details will he found fully e.x- 
2i]ai2JC‘d in tlie exhaustive official 
rejiort of the work of the Indian 
Delegation, of which I am asking 
the Secretary to tiie Chamber of 
Princes to bo good enough to obtain suffi- 
cient copies for circulation to all Your 
Highnesses who are ilerabers and Re- 
liresciitativc Hemhers of the Chamber. 

One outstanding feature of the League 
of Nations is that on it the smallest and 
the weakest State Member (geograjilii- 
cully or jiolitically) has only a .single 
ail'd ctiual vote with the biggest .and 
tlio most 2>owerful, wliich if I may 
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say sOj proves the wisdom and fore- 
sight of Your Highnesses, and the 
correctness of the decision of the 
British Government, in constituting 
this unique Chamber of ours in a 
unique Empire on the basis of “ one 
Member one vote ” and exposes the un- 
soundness of the arguments raised by 
some persons, particularly in British 
India, who wish to exploit the feeling 
which prevails in certain quarters in a 
few States on the subject of the equal- 
ity of votes, for wrecking the Cham-, 
ber by creating internal dissensions 
which, if one may judge from their 
writings and utterances, seems to be 
their ulterior motive and sinister aim. 

All the Members of the Indian Dele- 
gation were impressed with the high 
prestige won for India in the councils of 
the League by the’position, authority and’ 
dignity of previous Delegations. We in- 
herited a legacy of respect and friend- 
ship which made our task much easier. 
If I may be permitted to say so, we, the 
Princes of India, are under a debt of 
gratitude to His Highness the Maha- 
rajah Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, for the 
personal sacrifices he has made to attend 
three out of the four previous Assemblies, 
and for the devoted work which he has 
accomplished in the exacting conditions 
of the sessions at Geneva. I alluded, 
though I fear all too inadequately, to 
this in my remark when moving a vote 
of thanks to His Highness, on the l7th 
instant, to which I might here again in- 
vite reference. 

This year the Indian Delegation was 
fortunate in having at its head that 
most popular and beloved of our past. 
Viceroys, our honoured friend. Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst, with whom it 
was a real pleasure to me to be once 
again officially a,ssociated. My other 
colleague was that eminent jurist and 
scholar and great gentleman. Sir 
Muhammad Eafique, of the United Pro- 
vinces. I was accompanied by Sir 
Stanley Peed, whose Imowledge of 
Indian affairs and whose tact and 
courtesy made him a very welcome ad- 
dition to the Delegation who have every 
reason to be appreciative of his services 
as a substitute delegate specially on the 
second and third Committees. My son 
and heir was also privileged to act as a 
substitute delegate • for India at the 
League. 

We enjoyed the assistance of an effi- 
cient secretariat from the India Office, 


and of a Secretary in the person of 
Mr. P. J. Patrick^ to whose ability and 
untiring zeal I must not fail to pay my 
tribute and whose services to the Dele- 
gation were invaluable. As Your Excel- 
lency and Your Highnesses know, the 
real work of the League is done not in 
the Assembly, but in Committee. 
This must inevitably be so in large 
bodies and in the plenary Sessions of 
any such body; and this in itself will, I 
submit, effectively refute one of the 
arguments advanced against the 
Chamber of Princes, by the allegation 
that important work is really done in 
the Standing Committee. But it must 
not be lost sight of that the work of the 
Standing Committee, specially in regard 
to the revision of political practice,’ does 
come back to the Chamber and that it 
is open to Their Highnesses in the 
Chamber to approve or disapprove of 
or to amend or otherwise modify any of 
the recommendations and proposals of 
the Standing Committee. It would be 
absurd to expect the 108 Princes who 
are Members of the Chamber or some- 
thing like 40 to 50 of us who are gener- 
ally present in this august Assembly, 
to deal with details and technical work 
which can best be done in the Standing 
Committee and the Standing Committee 
alone. And surely this is the case in 
the Mother of Parliaments, in Great 
Britain, and indeed also in almost all 
legislative bodies in India and else- 
where. These large Committees of the 
League sit .so frequently and for such 
a long time that it is impossible for 
any Delegate to be an efficient 
Member of more than two. Whilst, 
therefore, we were compelled to work 
in Committee individually, we pursued 
our tasks in common, with full agree- 
ment on all questions of policy and in 
complete harmony, from the day of our 
preliminary discussions. It is not for 
me to indicate the measure of success 
we achieved but this perhaps I may 
be permitted to say. that we had but one 
object — the dignity, the prestige and the 
interest of India, her Princes and 
people ; and that so far as in us lay we 
omitted nothing to ensure it. 

It was a matter of*pride and privi- 
lege and was very encouraging and 
gratifying to me -to be the recipient, 
whilst in England, shortly after my re- 
turn from Geneva, of the most kind 
telegram from His Excellency expres- 
sing his generous appreciation of what 
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little it wa^ in my power to do at the 
League of Nations, and I also beg to 
attach a copy of tliis telegram (Ap- 
pendix C.). 

.Mthougli my statement refers to my 
work at the League of Nations, it is 
liardly necessary for me to add also that 
a good portion of the three weeks which 
I spent in England after my return from 
Geneva was also devoted, so far as it 
lay in my power, to render what service 
I could to our beloved King-Emperor, 
to the Empire, to my Brother Princes 
and to British India. 

No review of my recent Mission to 
Europe would be complete without 
reference to a point to which we 
naturally attach the veiy highest im- 
portan^ce. Their Imperial ifafesties 
the King-Emperor and the Queen- 
Empress did not return to London 
until a feu' days before T had to sail for 
India, but in the short time that they 


then spent in London, they did 
me and my son the high honour of invit-* 
ing us to luncheon one day. It would 
be presumptuous on my part to say 
anything about Their Imperial Majes- 
ties’ genuine interest and abiding sym- 
pathy for the Princes and the people of 
India, which has been a matter of pride 
and pleasure to us all in India as well 
as a source of consolation in our 
anxieties and troubles, and of en- 
couragement and hope as regards the 
future. But it will, I know, do Your 
Highnesses’ hearts good to learn that no 
lapse of time or accident of distance has 
dimmed Their Imperial Majesties, our 
King-Emperor’s and our Queen- 
Empress’ affection for India or their 
gracious solicitude for the well-being 
of the Princes.- And I know that 
Your Highnesses will join, me in 
the loyal prayer which comes from 
the bottom of our hearts that Their 
Imperial Majesties may long be spared 
to reign over the great British Empire ! 



APPENDIX A. 


M. LE Pkesident, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


May I preface my remarks by stating that 
I deem it a high privilege to take part in the 
deliberations of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations? Although this is the first occasion 
on whi.-.h it has been my good fortune to attend 
this Assembly, I do not come as a total stranger. 
For my association with the League of Nations, 
at least indirectly, goes back to the Peace 
Conference when it fell to my lob to conduct 
the negotiations for the inclusion of India in 
the membership of the League. It is, therefore, 
a rnalter a special gratification to me to be 
present on this occasion; and on behalf of the 
Princes of India, whoso interests I have the 
honour to represent, I would also take the 
opportunity of e.vprossing their high regard for 
this association of the peoples of the world and 
their ardent interest in its gi-eat worlc to secure 
permanently the reign of peace and justice. 

On behalf of India I desire to express our 
entire concurrence with the letter of the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain on the subject of the 
proposed Treaty of Mutual Assistance and his 
powerful advocacy of the principle of arbitra- 
tion. Soldiers, I submit, are the best judges 
of the horrors of war. The fire-eaters are not 
always found in the ranks of the soldiers who 
bear tlie burden of the fight, but sometimes in 
those of the civilians who stand and wail. I 
have seen much of war in three continents and 
I would give my right hand in support of any 
effective scheme to reduce both the danger of 
war, and the armed peace which is the pre- 
cursor of war. But we have to be jealous lest, in 
our anxielv to reduce the pressure of armaments, 
without <'£fectivo guarantees for security, wo 
produce amongst the nations that sense of 
uneasy fear wdiieh is the seed-bed of war. 
Whilst, therefore, we associate ourselves with 
(he ideals of those who framed the proposed 
Treaty of JIutual Assistance, we associate our- 
selves no less with the Government of the 
British Empire in rejecting it, because w’e feel 
that *ho guarantees are so illusory that effective 
disarmament would leave a sense of insecurity 
w'hich might revive the spirit of aggression. 

To the general arguments advanced in the 
letter of the Prime Minister' to which we 
suL'scribc, there are to be added special forces 
arising from the geographical position of India. 
I state them now' because they must govern 
our attitude, not only tow'ard the proposed 
Treaty', but to any amended proposal for dis- 
armament which may come before this Assem- 
bly. In India wo have a frontier prob'lem of 
exceptional difficulty and complexity'. Our 
border line stretches from the Indian Ocean 
near Karachi to the confines of China and Siam, 
kluch of that frontier is peopled by hardy and 
turbulent tribes owning no law but the blood 
feud, no higher ambition than to raid the peace- 
ful dwellers in the Plains. These tribes are 
saturated with arms and ammunition imported 


from Europe and dgspite costly preventive 
measures, this illicit traffic has, as Jlr. Eamsay 
Macdonald told us, not yet been brought fully 
muler control. They contain within their clans 
some if the finest fighting material in the world. 
Other sections of the frontier consist of. 'dense 
and almost pathless jungles occupied by' rest- 
less tribes, who, if they have not the excep- 
tional militiiry qualities of those' on the North- 
West, arc nevertheless a considerable military 
preoccupation. Not in our time can the serious 
menace to the security of India contained in 
the frontier position be mitigated by the use 
of economic sanctions, or the spread of the 
principle of arbitration; we are bound to take 
account of it in fixing our standard of military 
strength at the minimum point which will 
ensure the safety of India. 

There is a further consideration to which I 
must invite the attention of the Assembly. 
Whilst we hope that the present cordial relations 
with our neighbours may long continue, yet 
the fact feiniiins that all are not members ot 
the League ot Nations, and all are not conse- 
quently susceptible to' the moral and economic 
pressure whicli the League may be in a position 
to exercise. Again, the nations of Asia who 
are members of the League are so situated 
geographically that even if they accepted the 
responsibilities proposed under (ho draft Treaty, 
commanded the means to give India assistance, 
and had the will promptly to use them, they 
arc not in a position to render to India that 
immediate effective assistance which would be 
essential to her security with a reduced military 
establishment. The immediate efiect of a 
reduction of arinainents in India would there- 
fore be to weaken the guarantees for the 
.security of the Indian people. 


On these general and specific grounds, there- 
fore, wo liavo been driven to follow the action 
of tho Government of the British Einjiu-e in 
rejecting tlie proposed Treaty of Mutual Assist- 
ance. But liccause wo do so, I would not have 
this Assembly, or any member of this Assembly, 
eoncludo that wo are bchmd' iluy nation in the 
world in our desire for' peace. We harbour 
aggressive- designs towards none; wo desire 
nothing more than to bo allowed to_work out 
our destiny undisturbed by the >shock of {war or 
the llu'oat of war; by' instinct and (radltion we 
arc a pacific people. I have stated our position 
frankly because of my conviction that," it wo 
ignore facts, wo. shall not ensure peace, but 
rather indueo tlio feeling of insecurity which 
may lead to war. But subject to the recognition 

of the conditions wiiich I iiavo sketched a 

recognition essential to the discharge of our 
responsibilities for tho security of three hundred 
and nineteen millions of people, or one-fifth of 
tho entire human race — wo associate ourselves 
wliolehcnrtedly with the principle qf arbitration; 
and with any measures which this Assembly 
may take for the reduction of armaments, for 
the establishment of the rule of law and for 
guaranteeing to the natiou.s of thi world the 
untold blessings of a secured peace. 
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APPENDIX B. 


Mu. Cii.mumax,,L.\dius.-.\nd Gentlemen, 


I have read with dotp interest the report of 
the IToiilth Comniittee of the League of Nations 
to tJio Porinanent Coinmilteo of the Interna- 
tional Olliee of Pnblie Health on its activities 
durmg the first year of its o.xislenee. I wish 
to e.vjjress iiiy .‘idiniralion of tlio work already 
aecotnplished and )iiy eoulident belief that the 
Health Coimnittee will develop into ono of the 
most useful branohcs of the Le.'iguo. I note 
with particular satisfuction that tho Health 
Committee has initiated imjuirie.s into malaria, 
leprosy, sleeping siehness, and the slmidardisa- 
tiou of sera and biologic, -d j)roduot.s — que.stions 
in which India htis a vivid intere.st. I jilso 
desire to record my aj.preciation of the proposal 
for a bureau of epidemiological intelligence at 
Singapore, which is luiw taking' concreto shape; 
for re.isous which will he ajiparcnt later, this 
is a scheme of considerable importance to India. 
If I olTer eertuin suggestions now, and put them 
before the Committee in the form of a definite 
resolution, 1 trust that you will under.stand that 
this is done in no spirit of criticism, but with a 
real desire^ to assist the Health Committee in 
their beiiefieeut work for our common humanity. 


It Ls often said that India is the source of 
di.sea.ses affecting other countries. Tliat may 
be the truth, but it ks not the whole truth; 
India 's also most open to hifeelion — indeed it 
ha.s siiiTered grievou.sly from diseases imported 
from other countrie.s. Hfanding midway between 
Luropo and the Par East, it is open to attack 
froiri the Last and the West. A great tide of 
.shipping impinges on its western .seaboard; an 
almost cijtial tide of shipping licals on tho eastern 
porf.s. Then India lias an ininienso land 

frontier running from the Indian Ocean to the 
houndarie.s of China and Siam. Whilst it is 
true that this frotitier is bounded by tho mighty’ 
llmialaya, tioverlhelcs.s there is a cca.seless ilow 
of men and animaks througii the pas.scs into 
llmdu-stan, and in the reverse dircetiou. India 
i.s therefore perhaji.s more open to the entry of 
epidemic disca.se than any other country in tho 
world. When .such dksease.s find entrv, they 
Ihiiirish, v.’ith lijit’h jutfiisity in our tropic and 
siiii-imjm; comh’tion.s, amongst a dense populu- 
tion u' licit ha.s not yet reached a high .standard 
m punhc hygiene, that their ravages are terrific 
I need paly cif+i in proof of tliese general proi 
positions fact.s‘ which must be present to many 
h< re. though the real implieation of those facts 
inay not he fully appreciated. The gte.at in- 
tlucn/a cpalcmio which .started in 1918 curried 
off ill India between twelve and fifteen million 
-r " epidemics 

s. ;,n /'ti ono in even- 

seven of the population. Bubonic jihigue, which 

an I ^80“’ >s still with us, 

and we suffer from seasonal reeurreuccs of 

doul)"1li'dT7r tl to ..be little 

•We ivc 0,1 r '’‘«oa.scs were imported, 

of yellow fee' p of tlie iniportalion 

■-u should limit,! 

ms mitriaPPh "kvriads o 
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endeavour to grupplo with them. I „ced nob 
enter into nn enurnerulion of the contribiition.s 


of our doctors to the world’s Imowledge of 
malaria, leprosy, plague, and cholera, for they 
aro tho possession of all scientists. The work 
of our sanitary cadres is perhaps less known. 
Tho soverity of tiioso scourges, and especially 
the lack of a iliffuscd knowlclge of tho principles 
of .sanitation amongst tho mass of tho popula- 
tion, ha.s led io tho organisation of a corps of 
.sanitary ollicors second to none in tho world 
in their knowledgo of tiio best moans of combat- 
ing opidomie diseases under tropical conditions 
and anioiigst a dense population, and in the 
sanitary’ control of tlie iinnicnso number of 
(leoplo wlio lloek to our centres of pilgrimage. 
T trust tho Coinmittco will not think I am 
putting tho nmttor too sfrongly, if I urge that 
fndia has such tremetidou.s issues at stake that 
she lias a right to be constantly' considered in 
any measures that are taken to study and control 
epidemic disease. I venture to add an e.xpres- 
sioii of tlie opinion, which 1 think tbits Committee 
u'ill ahcrc, that fhe work of the League will 
gain in cllicicncy and experience if it is kept 
in vivid contact with the great store of e.x- 
peneiiee aecuimilated in India in the conditions 
1 have outlined. 

When we come to consider how this should 
bo done, may I make one point clear at the 
outset'.’ I should be the last to propose any 
alteration in the constitution of tho Health 
Organisation of tho League, both because it is 
admirably designed and it has justified itself 
l y tile work iieeoniiilisbcd in tho brief period of 
Its e.xisleiiee. Nor is that necessary. Tho 
Ileaitli Committee, whieli directs the activities 
of the Health Organisation of tho League, and 
onjoy.s tho inuiiilieent support of the Bocke- 
feller Trust a;, well as the financial resources 
of tile League itself, is an iutoruatioual scientific 
I’orpus. It does not at pro.sont include any 
witli Indian experience in its membership’ it 
does not consist of health experts directly 
neeredited by its Governments, and therefore 
able to deal with theso problems with adininis- 
^ative authority. On tho other hand, the 
Permanent Coiiimiltce of tho International Office 
of 1 ublie Health, constituted under tho Home 
Convenlion, docs consist of ■ men directly 
accredited by’ their Governments and therefore 
fully seized of adminislrativo conditions. India 
has been directly represented on tlio Committee 
of the International Office of Public Healtli since 
1907, and any Government which so - desires 
can beeoiiie affiliated with that organisation. 
Now the wise mn.stitution of tho Health Organi- 
sation of the League does not supersede the 
International Oflico; on tho contrary, its Perma- 
nent Committee is recognised us tho Advksorv 
ilealtli Council of the League. This constitu'- 
twa Uieroforu provides for tho continuous contact 
of the scientists working for tho League with 
the (ic’crcdited ro(ircsoiitativcs of tho Govern- 
ments m the International Office. Tho report 
wo are now considering is addressed to tho Inter- 
nadotial Coimiuttee, on wliich India and most 
of the members of tho Lciiguo nro represented. 

1 would howover point out that tho report is - 
biougiit before this Commission for its const- 
dcratt-in, and will thereafter bo submitted to the 
Assembly for its approval, before tho Committee 
of the International Office has had an opportu- 

f its opinion on tho programme 

oi luturo work which it contains.’ You will, I 
am sure, agree that it is most important that 
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the limited funds available for health work of 
an international character should not be wasted 
through overlapping with similar work sirrml- 
tanoously undertaken elsewhere. Also, that the 
Assembly should know, from the accredited 
representatives of the Governments whose co- 
operation it is intended to enlist, whether the 
proposals of the Health Committee are not only- 
scientifically sound — of that indeed we may rest 
assured from the attainments of the members 
of the Committee— but are capable of acceptance 
in practice by the Health Authorities of the 
Governments concerned. 


There is another point. I understand that 
the International Office of Public Health has, 
after careful consideration, completed proposals 
for the revision of the International Sanitary 
Convention of 1917, designed to furnish protec- 
tion against fresh diseases and in other respects 
to adapt international health law to modem 
conditions. The scheme under the consideration 
of the Health Committee for a new sanitary 
convention for the Par East, requires, in my 
opinion, to be related to this other draft conven- 
tion, and to be discussed by the health experts 
of the various nations who have interested 
themselves in the matter, and especially ivith 
those who represent Par Eastern countries. 

No doubt at a later stage the Committee of 
the International Office of Public Health, as 
our Advisory Health Council, will take cognis- 
ance of the report of the Health Committee, 
but it will then already have been finally con- 
sidered by the Assembly of the League. In 
other words, the Assembly, though it set up 
last year a system which enables India and other 
nations to participate, through their designated 
experts, in the discussion of the programme of 
the Health Organisation, will be in practice 
deprived of the advantages of such discussions. 


I recognise, of course, that it would be impos- 
sible and unwise that the Advisory Council 
should in all matters be called upon to advise 
before action is taken. Epidemics come upon 


us like a thief in the night; it may be necessary 
for the Health Committee to initiate measures 
to chock the advance of on epidemic threatening 
immense masses of 'humanity. Its organiso; 
tion, its personnel .and its financial resources 
are admirably designed to secure rapid and 
effective action in such emergencies. On the 
other hand, I am convinced that the association 
of the Health Committee' with the International 
Office ot Public Health, which was established 
last year, should be utihsed to secure full and 
continuous consultation with the Governments 
of the world through their representatives in 
Europe, not. only on questions affecting public 
health, but on such complex issues as the 
initiation of new sanitary conventions. I am 
further convinced, and I hope I shall also carry 
this Committee with me, that this consultation 
should be at a stage before the Assembly of the 
League has conunitted itself to a fine of policy 
which may prove unacceptable to a number, of 
States. 

With this object in view, I therefore move 
the following resolution: — 

“ That this Committee recommends the 
Assembly to pass a resolution paying 
a tribute to the valuable and encourag- 
ing report of the Health Committee. . 

It further recommends that the Assembly, 

, wherever conditions of time allow, 

should have before it the observations 
of the Advisory Health Council on the 
future yearly reports of the Health 
Committee, and especially on the ques- 
tions with which the Health Committee 
proposes to deal, in order that occasion 
may be afforded for the representatives 
of Governments on the Committee of 
the International Office of Public Health 
to .advise as to whether the proposals 
are such as would generally commend 
themselves for adoption and would 
enlist the co-operation of the States 
they represent.” 


APPENDIX 0. 


Cablegham from His Excellency the Viceroy, 
Simla, to His Highness the Maharajah op 
Bikaner, C/o the India Office, London, 
DATED Simla, the 8th October 1924. 

Extracts from Your Highness’ speech at 
Geneva are now beginning to reach Indian press. 

I heartily congratulate Your Highness on the 
widespread attention which the speech has 
aroused. I am most grateful to Your Highness 
for your labours on India’s behalf at the meet- - 


ings of the Assembly. You have had long but 
intensely interesting meetings which in many 
wajs have been of a most memorable character. 
I am glad that my prediction that the Assembly 
meetings on this occasion would be of unusual 
interest and importance has been fulfilled and 
I am deeply grateful to Your Highness for ink- 
ing questions of your personal convenience and 
agreeing to leave India to undertake the public 
duty of representing ' India on this important 
occasion. 
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His Higlmess the Maharaja of 
Patiala: Your Excellency, Your 
Highnesses, it ' ' is not for the 
first time that wg have ha-l 
the pleasure and the privilege of hearing 
a istatement from Uis Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner on his work abroad 
as tlio representative of our Order. His 
personality is now ahnost as well 
known iii European As.seinblages of 
International importance as it is known 
to us in India. Walls of International 
Halls in.Europe have got accustomed, as 
it were, to the echo of His Highness of 
Bikaner’s voice. Endowoil with the 
qualities of the head and the heart His 
Highness has won the approbation and 
admiration of all ivith iviiom he has had 
the opportunity of coming in contact. 
Hia achievements at the Treaty of 
Versailles, the foundation of the League 
of nations, and in the Imperial Cabinet 
arc too well known to Your Higlinesses 
to need a description from mo on this 
occasion. Tlii- Princes of India are 
proud of His Highness as a member ol 
their Order. His great work and valu- 
able services ta the Empire as well as to 
the Priijces and the people of India give 
him the place all his own in the front 
row of world famous figures. 


Above all, ho never forgets tliat he is 
a Prince and an Indian Prince fwst and 
everything else afterwards. And he 
always heaps in mind the inteiests of the 
Ruling Prince.s of India whenever lie 
lias the occasion of reincsentiiig them. 


The last .session of the League which 
His Highiie.ss attended was in certain 
respects a momentous one. It saw sig- 
natures ou the i’cHec Pi-otocol which fu 
the judgment of many .sound critics is a 
fine piece of fiolitical workmanship 
This peace, Protocol, Your Highnes.ses, 
is calcuiateu to provide sound measures 
to prevent in the future any lutety resorts 
by nations to violence and man slaughter 
India witii its , ancient heritage of a 
desire for Peace and brotherly love, born 
ot its great and sublime pliilosopliio 
coolutjon, is naturally keen on world 
peace; and it was only in tlie fitness of 
things that a Ppinco from India who had 
the proud lulvilcgc of being a signatorv 
^ 1 , inception of Peace at Versailles 
Mionul, at this meeting of the Eeagne of 
. ations, advocate the consummation of 
that peace pt Geneva. The disarmn- 
ment question was also one of the main 

h? Highness 

contributed 

voryynatonally to discussions on this all 


important subject. His speech on dis- 
armaiuentis, is that of a statesman trying 
to look ahead His Highness was verv'- 
w'isely mindful of the peculiar conditions 
that prevail on the borders of India. 

I am sure Y’our Highnesses fully 
appreciate the great services which His 
Higlinoss the Alaiiaraja of Bikaner has 
rendered to our Order by his distinguish- 
ing himself so eminently as your Repre- 
sentative at the League. And when we 
realise the fact that he had to undertake 
this mi.ssiou at a short notice and had to 
undertake the journey at no small incon- 
venience to himself, onr sense of grati- 
tude to him increases in its intensity. 

I tliereforc beg to propose a hearty 
vote of tlnuiks to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner for his splendid 
work at tlie Eeague. 

His Highness the Maharaja ot 
Alwar: Y^our Excellency, Your High- 
nesses, I have already appropriated a 
fair share of the oratorical feats of this 
House during the present session so 
that I feel sure that, as we are now com- 
ing to a conclusion. Your Highnesses 
should he heaving a huge sigh of relief. 
But here I may assure you that I only 
stand to express in a very few words ouc 
thanks to His Highness of Bikaner, for 
I have already given expression to rav 
sentiments in regard to the work of His 
Highness only the other day. It only 
remains for me to add that' His High- 
ness who i.s already great by reason° of 
his capabilities, his large vision, and 
his power of devoting himself assidu- 
oii.slv and energetically to his work has 
made himself greater on thi.s voccasiou 
and has added lustre to his name and 
fame. He has not only made himself 
greater on tliis occasion but I believe has 
added his quota to the greatness of the 
Order of wliich this Chamber consists. 
Apparently, I have been asked to 
.second this motion of a vote of thanlcs 
vhicli has been moved by His Highness 
of Patiala. While entirely associating 
myself with the vote. I feel that this 
task could be more ajipropriately per- 
formed. if I delegate it, to His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Jodhj)ur whom I 
.•'sk to he good enough to accept it in 
order that he may at least have an 
opportunity of giving us a speech in 
v.hirh I hope that Ilis Highness will be 
able to defeat His Highness of Dholpnr. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
.Todhpur: f support the motion. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Before 
tiic work of the Chamber comes to a 
conclusion let me express the thanks of 
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the Government of India to His High,- 
ness of Bikaner for having represented 
us at this momentous Assembly. I 
bear the entire responsibility, of 
his apjjearance at the League of Nations 
on so important an occasion. When I 
asked him if he would go, I had in mind 
the picture as presented to us of Hi's 
Highness of Bikaner as I first met him 
during the War. Though I had met 
liim before on social occasions, I had 
pever had an opportunity of conversi- 
tion or discussion on great affairs. 
Then sitting in the Imperial War Cabi- 
net, T met His Highness of Bikaner 
Again, in Paris, when we were negoti- 
ating the Treaty of Versailles, I met 
His Highness of Bikaner. Again, 
uhen I went to dinner in Paris T very 
often met His Highness of Bikaner. 
The result of all this was that I came 
to the conclusion that he had really all 
the qualities that were necessary for 
the most successful representation of 
India at the League of Nations. I not 
only thank him in all earnestness ani 
sincerity for having at considerable 
personal inconvenience accepted the 
mission with which I entrusted him 
with the cordial agreement of the Secre- 
tary of State, b^ut I also want to 
say that by his speech on perhaps 
as important an occasion as ever 
presented itself to the League of 
Nations, His Highness of Bikaner, 
speaking, if he will .permit me to 
say so, not only for the Princes of 
India and for your Order of which he 
is so distinguished a Member, but for 
the whole of India — speaking as one re- 
presenting the Empire of India, he 
raised the reputation of India and 
showed to those who were present that 
India could send distinguished men to 
take part in the discussions of the 
League of Nations; that India had dis- 
tinguished men who could hold their 
o-wn with the Prime Ministers of the 
Dominions and that as a Prince 
of India he was also able to 
demonstrate that there were many 
qualities in which the Princes ex- 
celled. I have no doubt that His 
Highness’ was one of the best con- 
tributions that could be made to the 
League, of which we as Government and 
you, as the Order of Princes, have every 
right to be proud. I Avould only add that 
I am looking forward to see the full text 
of the proceedings of the League of 
Nations. I can hardly expect that every 
one of Your Highnesses will examine 
and read carefully every page of its pro- 
ceedings, hnt yon. will, no donbt, make 


yourselves masters of^the substance of it. 

1 myself intend.; to.'-study it carefully 
because, in particular, I am anxious to 
read His HigUpes^s' speeches, and I 
shall also read’ with interest, the part 
taken in the proceedings by the 
Maharaj Kumar . when he acted as 
Substitute Delegate. I think myself 
that it was. a* most fortunate thing 
that he was ^lere and had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing what happened and 
hearing his father’s triumph and also of 
gaining that ambition, which I am sure 
he already possesses, of taking part in 
public affairs in the future. I desire to 
associate myself with all that has been 
said on this occasion by Their High- 
nesses of Patiala, Alwar and Jodhpur, 
and with the vote ot thanks which I 
know you will give His Highness, 
because I am confident that it will be 
unanimous and enthusiastic. (Loud 
Applause). 

• * 

Agendum No. 18. 

Eleolioii of the Standing Committee. 

His Excellency the Viceroy; We will 
now jjroceed to the election of the -Stand- ' 
ing Committee. ’■ ' 'i-'f 

(Voting then took place). 

His Excellency the Viceroy; Your 
Highnesses, as a result' of the election, 
the Standing Committee will consist, in 
addition to His Highness of Bikaner 
who has already been elected, of the 
following Members of Your Highnesses’ 
Chamber : — 

1. His Highness the Maharaja of 

Alwar. 

2. His Highness the Maharaja of 

Nawanagar. 

3. His Highness the Maharaja,, of 

Patiala. 

4. His Highness * the Maharaja 

Scindia of Gwalior. 

5. His Hiahness the Maharaj Eana 

of Dholpur. 

6. The Chief of Sangli. 

I declare themdo be elected. 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner; Your Excellency; Yqur High- 
nesses; I feel it really difficult to express 
in an- adequate manner my feelings of 
honour and of gratitude for the more 
than generous and the exceedingly kind 
terms in which Your Excellency has 
been pleased to speak about rue, and for 
the equally generous terms in which His 
Highness of Patiala and His Highness 
of Alwar proposed and seconded, and 
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\uur Higlinesses recelyed-j the laotion. 
for a vote of thanks t6,&e tp-day. May 
I also take this opportnhity.of tendering 
to Your Highnesses my grateful thanks 
for the other marks of your trust and 
confideirce and appreciation, which I 
also greatly value, in the vote of thanks 
yesterday and in your electing me once 
again as your Chancellor'? May I 
respectfully say that if I could have con- 
sulted my personal wishes, another 
Chancellor would have been reigning in 
my. place to-day ? And ‘now I can only 
say that I am overwhelmed with this 
honour and this confidence, and although 
I will not detain you as we are coming 
to the end of the session and everybody 
feels tired on account of the heavy work 
wAfci wp have transacted iere“ aad 
with which some of us have to deal 
for a long time even after the session 
of the Chamber of Princes will 
have come to an end, may I say that, if 
my remarks are brief and inadequate, I 
beg Your Excellency and Your High- 
nesses to believe that I am none the less 
grateful and sincere in acknowledging 
lour Excellency's-aAd Your Highnesses’ 
great kindness. ‘ ‘ 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Gwalior; Excellency, once mce 
it is my privilege to thank Your Excel- 
lency, on behalf of my brother Princes, 
for the very comprehensive inaugural 
address which you delivered on the first 
day of this Session. 


We are entirely in agreement with 
Your Excellency’s- views that the meet- 
mgs of this Chamber should always be 
well attended . and that the agenda 
should embracO important subjects. 
As regards subjects, our united feeling 
is thatifor a long time to come there 
need be no paucity of them, especially 
iv’ith the general .progress of Indi.a 
and, for that matter, of the World at 
mrge, due to the extension of human 
kawledgo in all directions, fresh 
will continue to arise in 
which the States are bound to be inter- 
ested and with which the improve- 
ment of their administrations must 
naturally be qlosely bound up. 

We associate ourselves also with the 
feeling of melancholy to which Your 
Excellency gave expression in conse- 
quence of the loss which we have to 
naourn from the death of five Members 
m this Chamber. To the families of 
the deceased llulers and to their States, 
we take this opportunity to tender' our 
,Eeart-felt sympathy. We also desire 
■ oar s-ease of grief at the two 


grievous bereavements sufi’ered by the 
noble Lady — ^Her Highness the Begum 
of Bhopal — who to-day still mourns the 
loss of her two distinguished sons. 

Coming now to the business which has 
been attended to since February, 1923, 
by the Standing Committee elected by 
this Chamber, I would first allude to 
uaatters, the revised policies in regard 
to which, after discussion between us 
and Your Excellency’s Government, 
have since been embodied in Resolutious 
which have issued." As Your Excel- 
lency pointed out, the result of these 
Resolutions will be that development 
will occur within the States in the 
matter of Railways, Telegraphs, Telc- 
f 'hones and Mines. Your Excellency 
has also pointed out that the position 
now brought about should tend to 
f'limulate enterprise and that the 
inatters, in regard to which the position 
has thus been improved, are those 
vhich c^ll for mutual assistance and 
co-operation. I would only remark 
that tlie enterprising spirit of the 
States needs to be given the freest pos- 
amle play; and also that the assistance 
and co-operation which the States can 
render to the Government of India, in 
perfecting their administrative maclii- 
I’ery and in ensuring India’s economic 
advance, may always be safely 
j~-!^sumed, so loop; as 'the identity of 
interests which, the States maintain, 
e.xists between them and the various 
parts of India, is recognised in a practi- 
ealif manner 

Lhat there is this readiness in the 
I; yates and in their Rulers to assist the 
Empire and to co-operate with the 
Government of India should be evi- 
denced by the part which our distin"- 
nished brothers. Their Highnesses the 
■Maharajas of Bikaner, -Patiala, Cutch, 
j-'awanagar and Alwar have willino-ly 
and enthusiastically taken in the M^t- 
nigs and Conferences held from time 
to time in Europe to deal with problems 
of Imperial moment and international 
aspect. Modesty forbids us to expati- 
ate on the ardour of their feeling and 
the splendid earnestness of their efforts 
which shed a lustre not only upon them- 
EPiVes but on our whole Order. 

Your Excellency also alluded to cer- 
tain subjects which have already been 
considered by the Standing Committee 
but whose recommendations have stid 
to eventuate in Resoilutions. I think 
It worthwhile, in regard to these ques- 
tions, as well as all other questions that 
'can possibly be discussed by it in the 
future, to repeat myself and -to asjsert 
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that in a broad view there can be no • 
real clash of interests between the vari- 
ous parts of India administered by 
different Governments. These parts 
constitute one whole — ^^vhich is India - 
and the accident of one power or the 
other administering different areas in it 
cannot suffice to make their ^interests 
inconsistent with each other’s. The 
point I wish to make is that the dis- 
cussion of questions of public moment, 
that is, of questions which affect the 
progress of the States should be inspired 
by a perfect trust in such identity of aim 
and purpose 

There is one matter to which You’c 
Excellency made specific allusion, 
viz., the allocation of the revenue 
derived from Customs by the Govern- 
ment of India. It is one of the matters 
of a fiscal nature to which we attach 
the highest importance : and we cannot 
but do so. The economic condition of 
India has resulted in increasing the ex- 
penditure of our administrations, if we 
are to keep them at a high level of effi- 
ciency. The States have not the same 
sources of revenue as the Government of 
India have. In order-, therefore, to 
ameliorate the lot of their Services and 
to give effect to measures for the welfare 
of their subjects, the States are con- 
strained* to ask for what they believe to 
bo their just dues — dues which can be 
clearly demonstrated as such. So far 
as tlie contribution of Indian States’ sub- 
jects to the customs revenue of the Gov- 
erimient of India is concerned, the 
burden of the tax falls on people who 
are not directly benefited By the reve- 
nue derived from it, and all economists, 
e.specially authorities on taxation, agree 
that such a result ensues from unsound 
methods of finance. We, however, are 
iiot concerned with that aspect of the 
question, only with the equity of the 
fact; and we look to Your Excellency 
and Your Excellency alone, as the Ee- 
presentative of tlie Crown, with whom 
are our relations, 'to right a wrong the 
burden of which bids fair to Become 
increasingly intolerable. 

When it is realised that the Eulers of 
States feel the same anxiety for better- 
ing the lot of their subjects, as do the 
Government of India for the lot of the, 
people whom they are called upon to 
govern, when the British Indian subject 
realises that the public revenues of 
India are not entirely the result of the 
taxes which he himself pays but are 
substantially ' swelled by contributions 


which his brother, under the rule of an 
Indian State, makes, we anticipate 
'little opposition to the practical admis- 
sion of our claim, the justice of which, 
so we believe, there is no disposition m 
the Government of India to deny. 

We are grateful to Your Excellency 
for having listened to our general re- 
quest to bring the States in direct re- 
lations with the Government of India 
and we are confident that effect will 
shortly be given to the declared- policy 
cf simplification of political relations 
b\ means of providing a single interme- 
diary ,-so far as the States in Eajputana 
also are concerned. 

Your Excellency has referred to the 
luisunderstandings to which the most 
honest efforts of an Administrator are 
subject. This is inevitable.- As many 
minds, so many opinions.’ So far .is 
the States are concerned;, they shaie 
with Your Excellency this unenviable 
predicament. In fact their plight is 
worse, though in one sense also better. 
This is not a p^iradox. What I mean 
IS that whether the motives of the 
Eulers of States are, or are not, mis- 
understood by their own subjects, it is 
certain that their methods of adminis- 
tration are objected to by others who are 
not their subjects. -These humani- 
tarians, burning with righteous indig- 
ration at the thought of the fancied 
oppression practised by the States and 
inspired by vivid sympathy for the sub- 
jects of the States — a sympathy which 
they profess in a greatejr measure than 
the Eulers of the 'States themselves- - 
are ever ready to decry- and denounce 
methods of rule which' are best suited to 
local conditions and thb genius of the 
people Avho are subject to State rule. , . 

Luckily, however, there is the othey 
side of the shield and we ai;e exceeding- 
ly gratified by the words that fell -from 
'Your Excellency as regards the sanctity 
of Treaties being a cardinal article of 
Imperial policy. We are grateful to 
Your Excellency for the assurance 
which, so far as we are concerned, waS 
hardly necessary, that every ,word re- 
lating to the sanctity of Treaties with 
States, and to the rights, privileges and • 
dignity of the Princes that- has ever 
formed part of a Eoyal Proclamation, 
since the first one by Victoria the Good, ” 
will always be adhered to. So far .is 
this reflects the determination of His’’, 
Britannic Majesty’s Government and 
the intentions of the people, of England,'^ 
the matter has never been in doubt. If ’ 
there can be any occasion for doubt on. 



the score of giving practical effect to the 
assurances contained in the Royal Pro- 
clamations, it arise^ out of the inherent 
limitations of hmpan natui’e. The 
specific limitations we are thinking of, 
is a question of memory. When Ac'.s 
are on the anvil, w^hen Legislation is in 
the drafting stage and is directed to a 
certain end, it is not impossible that a 
provision here or even a word there 
might subsequently be capable of more 
than one interpretation. The whole 
mind of the Legislator or Legislators 
being concentrated on securing clarity 
for the provision desired, the safeguard 
necessary, in respect of interests which 
are not in issue may possibly not find 
adequate expression. 

If I might now turn from this impor- 
twwt t<a few citihar points, which 

I have to urge as being of sufficient 
practical importance to justify their 
mention, I would say that the Members 
of this Chamber should have a more 
direct and effective voice in the framing 
of the Agenda for Your Excellencyts 
consideration than they have at present 
'mder the existing procedure. 

The rest that I am going to say to-day 
has entirelj'' to do with' safeguarding 
both the intferests of the Crown as well 
as of the States as a body. 

We feel that the need for closer inter- 
course and constant consultation be- 
tween the exalted representative of the 
Crown and ourselves is to-day greater 
than ever — especially should matters of 
importance, the decision of which is cal- 
cidated to affect the popularity of the 
King-Emperor’s. Vice-regent, form the 
subject of such consultation. In one 
word, the need is clearly indicated of an 
Advisory Committee of the Princes with 
^vhom the Viceroy might, from time to 
time,, hold coTiver<je. Before I develop 
this idea, I must point out, in no equi- 
vocal terms, that behind this suggestion 
there is no disguised intention of fetter- 
ing the Viceroy’s paramount authority in 
regard to relation.s with the States, but 
only a desire to be -of service — to be of 
service in a manner which would be con- 
ducive to the achievement of more satis- 
factory vonilts Such' a Committee 
might be copsulted, for example : — 

(a) in regard to policies concerned 
;with matters affecting the 
.economic development of the 
Country, 

(b) matters affecting the fiscal 
rights of the States, 


(c) matters of grave importance on 
the administrative side, for 
instance, the reconciliation of 
communal differences in accord 
ance with the immemorial 
practice and usage' of the 
Country which are so easily 
forgotten in the heat and dust 
of controversy. Indeed this 
Committee, if brought into 
being and freely consulted, 
might prove its value in regard, 
for example, to the organisa- 
tion_ of the minority adminis- 
tration of a State, even where 
its Ruler had left a record of 
his wishes as to future arrange 
ments. Or it might, with 
advantc^e, be utilized in regard 
to differences between two 
States oyer points too delicate 
for public ventilation. In fact 
this Committee could be useful, 
if I may be permitted the 
metaphor, at once as a buckle^ 
and a foil. It would thus 
justify its_ existence by dis- 
arming criticism, rendering 
popular the pronouncements of 
the_ British Government and 
ultimately strengthening its 
hands. 

I would not elaborate the suggestion 
further, but would beg, on behalf of ns 
all, that Your Excellency may be pleased 
to accord to it yopr S}Tnpathetic and 
cai'feful consideration. For our part, 
we would continue to nurse the hope that 
our suggestion will be permitted to 
materialise before long. 

Now it only remains for me to repeat 
an expression of our delight at Your 
ExcelLncv’.. Iceen interest "in our prob- 
lems and at the patience and courtesy 
with which, as always, voii have pre 
sided over the Session which now corner 
to a close. 

His Excellency the Viceroy; Your 
ITighnesses, it is not advisable that i 
s miild sav anything just now in answer 
(o the suggestion which has been made 
w the last part of His Highness of 
txwalior s address, save that His High- 
ness and Your Highnesses may feel per- 
fectly^ sure that the suggestions he has 
made will receive the most careful con- 
sideration from me, and that these are 
questions_ which call for thought and 
consultation. We are now at the 
orifl of tile proceediuf^fs. They have beeii 
important; they have had I think use- 
ful results. They will stand, so far as 
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I am aware, as a record in the proceed- 
ings of this Chamber inasmuch as we 
i.-ave had reports presented of Interna- 
tional missions for the years 1922, 192:1 
and 1924, from His Highness the Jam 
Sahib for the first two years and, from 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner 
who, treading on the heel of events, 
presented his report almost immediate- 
ly, and from His Highness of Alwar, 
whose memorable appearance and ad- 
dress at the Imperial Conference are 
well present to our minds. Let me 
repeat, as I Have already told you at 
the opening of this session, I regard it 
as a high privilege to preside at this 
Chamber. I have never had doubts 


about its utility, but il'any doubts have 
existed in any mind they have not been 
confirmed by this session : I 'think 
it of the utmost importance that the 
Viceroy an^; Governor-General should 
have this unique opportunity of meeting 
the Princes* who come to Delhi for the 
meetings of the Chamber, and that the 
Princes should have opportunities of 
consulting with each other, which the 
great geographical distances which 
separate them would render difficult. 
And now. Your Highnesses, the session 
comes to a close. According to the 
Eesolution arrived at last year ; we shall 
not meet again as a Chamber until 
November next, i.e., 12 months ahead. 



Resolutions passed by the Chamber of Princes {Narmdra Mandal\ 
during the session held at Delhi on the 17th November 1924 
and following days. 


BESOLlUTIONS. 


Resolutions passed by the ChamPei* of Princes {Narendra Mandal) 
during the session held at Uelhi on the r7th ^ovember 1934^ 
and following days. 


Resolved. — That the deep regret of 
the Chamber of Princes be recorded and 
its sincerest sjnnpathies be conveyed to 
the Honourable Mrs. Edwin Montagu 
at the death of her husband, the tried • 
and trusted friend of the Princes of 
India — the late Eight Honourable 
Edwin Montagu. 


Resolved. — -That the Chamber pass a 
hearty vote of thanks and gratitude to 
H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, for 
his work during the past sfeveral years as 
Chancellor. 


Agendum I. 

Work of His Highness the Maharaja 
OF Nawanagar at the meetings of 
'the League of Nations in 1922 anb 
1923. 

Resolved. — That the Chamber pass a 
hearty vote of thanks to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Nawanagar, and offer him 
its sincerest congratulations on the oft- 
repeated success which has attended 
each of his various International mis- 
sions, and on the valuable services that 
he has rendered to his country. 


Agendum 11. 

Work of His Highness the Maharaja 
OF Alwar on the Ijiperial Confer- 
ence IN 1922. 

\ 

Resolved — That the Chamber of 
Princes pass a hearty vote of thanks 
to H. H. the Maharaja of Alwar, upon 
the very able and distinguished manner 
in which he performed his work. 


Agendum II (a). 

Work of His Highness the Maharaja 
OF Bikaner at the meeting of the 
League of Nations in 1924. 

Resolved. — That the Chamber of 
Princes pass a hearty vote of thanks to 
H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner upon 
the splendid work performed by him. 


Agendum III. 

Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony 
IN Indian States. 

Resolved. — That the general approval 
of the Chamber be given to the summary 
on the subject as revised by the Standing 
Committee in August 1924. 


Agpndum. tV;.. , 

Dealings between Indian States and 
Capitalists and Pinancial Agents. 

Resolved. — That the Chamber of 
. Princes generally approve the report 
on the subject, prepared by the Stand- 
. ing Committee. 

Agendum V. 

Construction of Tramways in Indian 
States. 

Resolved. — That the report' of the 
Standing Committee on the subject be 
generally accepted by the Chamber. 


Agendum VI. 

Employment of European British Sub- 
jects, Pensioners and Aliens in 
Indian States. . 

Resolved. — That the report of.'lM 
Standing Committee be generally''‘a^- 
proved and accepted by the Chamber. 

Agendum VII. 

w 

Compensation for Eatlway Lands in 
Indian States. ' 

Resolved. — That the Chamber’s appro- 
val be conveyed to the Ministers’ sum- 
mary on the subject, as finally amended 
by the Standing Committee. 

' ■- 

Agendum VIILt 

Radio Broadcasting Tn British- India 

AND ITS APPLIC.ATION TO ''InDIAN 

States. 

Resolved. That the Chamber ap- 
prove of this question being further 
.considered at the next meeting of the 
Standing Committee, aided by the scien- 
tific knowledge of technical officers. 
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Agendum IX. 

Exclusion of Panth Piploda froji the 

LIST OF LESSER ClIIEFS IN CENTRAL 

India entitled to vote for a Repre- 
sentative ^Iesiber in the Chamber 
OF Princes. 

Resolved : — That the Chamber of 
Priuces accord its approral to the 
exclusion of Panth Piploda. 


Agendum X. 

Exemption of .\ll Members of the 
C n.AMBER OF Princes in their own 
right, from the p-U’ment of cus- 
toms duties on .lUlTICLES IMPORTED 
FOR THEIR PERSONAL USE. 

Resolved . — That H. £. the Viceroy, 
and his. Government should be request- 
ed to give theii' kind consideration to the 
question of extending the privilege now 
enjoyed by Princes with salutes of 19 
and 21 guns, to all Members of the 
Chamber of Princes in their own right. 


Agendum XI. 

Proceedings of the CmuiBER of 
Princes to be given Publicity. 

Resolved . — That this matter be re- 
ferred to the Standing Committee, and 
■i^'th'at liberty be given to the Standing 
Committee to co-opt additional members 
Ul^r the consideration of this particular 


Agendum XII. 

^ Terminology .vnd Phraseology used by 
^ Government Departsients and offi- 
CIjALS IN reference TO, .VND IN COM- 
MUNICATIONS WITH, Indian States. 

Resolved . — That the Standing Com- 
mittee ifeould examine the numerous 
terras usodjin respect to Princes and 
. their States in their relations with the 
Imperial Government .. and vice versa 
and in casgs where .;^ch phraseology is 
found fa be'-'objectionahle, that it should 
recommend suitable -substitutes. 


Agendum XIII. 

Deprecation of the execution of an 
Agreement by a Ruler before, or a 
short ' time after, accession, or 
his coming of age and investiture 
with Ruling Powers. 

Resolved . — That H. E. the Viceroy 
be requested that the Resolution of the 


Government of India in the Foreign and 
Political Department, No. 1491-1. A., 
dated the 27th August 1917, relating 
to the Administration of an Indian 
State during a minority, should be so 
amended as to provide : — 

{a) that no Ruler should be except- 
ed to decide, one way or the 
other, in regard To important 
matters, on the assumption of 
powers, and 

(b) that no Ruler should, ordinarily 
until seven years after the 
assiunption of powers, be called 
upon to commit himself irrevo- 
cably in regard to any import- 
ant measures taken during his 
Minority. 


Agendum XIV. 

Leave .ind pension contributions now 
PAID by Indian States for the ser- 
vices OF officers lent to them. 

Resolved . — Inasmuch as the Govern- 
ment of India revised rates of leave and 
pension contributions payable by States 
on account of officers on Foreign Service 
under Fundamental Rules, tend to dis- 
courage the loan of Government officers 
to Indian States by throwing on them an 
excessive and unnecessary burden, this 
House resolves that, as an equitable 
solution of the problem, H. E. the 
Viceroy may be requested to amend the 
rules by levying : — 

(1) contribution for pension only on 
British Indian pay and leaving 
the Indian States to pay the 
leave allowances while the offi- 
cer is in Foreign Service, and 

(2) on reversion of that officer to 
Government service the State 
may be required to pay : — 

(a) a proportionate share of the 
leave allowances if any, ac- 
tually paid by the Govern- 
ment of India in respect of 
the leave, with extra leave 
allowance earned by him in 
Foreign Service, and 

{b) proportionate higher contri- 
bution for pension if the offi- 
cer retires within three years 
of his revision. 



Agendum XV. 

Amplification of Foreign and Politi- 
cal Department Resolution No. 427- 
R., dated the 29th October 1920, so 
as to fix a period of lijiitation for 

APPLICATIONS FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF 

Courts of Arbitration. 

Resolved . — That this Chamber recom- 
mends to H. E. the_ Viceroy, that the 
Resolution of the Government of India 
in the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment^ No. 427-R.., dated the 29th, Octo- 
ber 1920, be amplified by the addition 
of the following paragraph ; — 

“ No request for the appointment of 
a Court of Arbitration under 
this Resolution will be consi- 
dered unless made within five 
years of the date on which the 
Darbar concerned is informed 
of the ruling, or receives the 
advice in question ” 


Agendum XVI. 

Appointment of a committee to dis- 
cuss THE question OF RIPARIAN 
RIGHTS 

Resolved . — That as no definite prin- 
ciples exist applicable to Indian States 
with regard to riparian rights, and vari- 
ous decisions have sometimes established 
different principles, which lead to diffi- 
culties in disputes between the States, 
the Narendra Mandal resolves that the 
following Committee be appointed to go 
into the whole question of riparian rights 


and to report ultimately to the Cham- 
ber : — 

1. H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

2. H. H the Maharaja of Alwar. 

3. H. H. the Maharaja of Nawa- 

nagar 

4. H. H. the Maharaja of Panna. 

5. H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala. 

6. H. H. the Maharaj Rana of'^ 

Dholpur. 

Agendum XVII. 

Election of the Chancellor. 

Resolved . — That according to the lar- 
gest number of votes, H. H. the Maha- 
raja of Bikaner be re-elected as Chan- 
cellor, and H. H. the Maharaja of 
Patiala re-elected for the second place. 


Agendum XVIII. 

Election of the Standing Committee. 

Resolved . — That the following Princes 
be elected as Members of the Standing 
Committee ; — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Alwar. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Nawanagar. 
H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala. 

H. H. the Maharaja Scindia Qf 
Gwalior. ^ 

H. H. the Maharaj Rana of DhoJ- 
pur. 

The Chief of Sangli. 
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APPENDIX. 

Undelivered speech, qJ Pant Sachiv of Blior on the question of fixing a 

period of limitation for applications for the appointment of Courts of 
.. Ariitration. 


Your Excellency, Your lIiciraEssES, 

, I feel much pleasure in extending on 
■'behalf of the Eeprescntative Members 
my hearty support to the resolution 
;;•-^v'hich has now been placed for its consi- 
deration and approval before the House. 
The Resolution in question has been ably 
moved by His Highnes.‘5 the Maharaja 
of Patiala with hi.s usual tact supported 
so ably by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bikaner and consequently T am quite 
sensible that no particular remarks are 
necessitated in its commendation from 
any of the speakers. 

It Is also needle.ss for me to repeat 
here that ' the original resolution 
of the Government of India about 
making a request to His Excellency 
the Viceroy for appointing a Court 
of Arbitration to enquire into an inter- 
statal dispute or a dispute between a 
State and Government and give a recom- 
mendatory judgment, which is at prc.sent 
sought to be amplitied, was published, 
in order to give effect to a resolution of 
the prc-Cli.iiiibor Priiuts ( 'on ference .sig 
nifying its approval to the recomnienda- 
^tions contained in pacugraph 308 of the 
freport on Indian Coii.stitutional Reforms 
framed by its famou.s autliors I mean 
^LOyd Chelmsford and the 'late Mr. Mon- 
tagu to whose revered memory, this 
CImmkM- fittingly paid its last grateful 
tribute oply two days back. 

The Resolution however appears to 
have been left dofieiont in one import- 
ant particular which is now hereby tried 
I To be brought to the notice of the Govern- 
ment (S India with a view of rectifica- 
tion. ft provides no period in which 
to prefer an application for the appoint- 
• ment of the Court, and thus a loophole 
has been left, of course, uncomsciously 
for imU-rmitcly raking up quarrels how- 
soever old’.T The present resolution as 
explained by the august mover seeks to 
correct the omisaon which seems to have 
been due to oversight or inadvertence 
as is the e.ase in so many of the clocu- - 
ments that even the ablest among us have 


to frame as we are after all ever erring 
human beings. Your Highnesses, had 
it been otherwise we would not have 
been required to issue correction slips 
after slips in Jour codes of rules and 
regulations or to repeatedly amend or 
consolidate Acts of legislature in view 
of the anomalies or difficulties we have 
to experience in practice. Similar is the 
case in the present matter and I fully 
trust that all of j'ou will be pleased to 
unanimously pass this part of the resoiu- 
tion without a single dissentient voice. 

The next point, Your Highnesses, in 
this connection is about the period of 
limitation to be prescribed for making 
the request. Regarding such points in 
which a period is or has to be prescribed 
as for instance the period of a high 
olfice sucli as that of a Governor or a 
Member of Council or the period of an 
elected body or legislature, there are 
always sure to be two sides, one saying 
that it is too long and the other calling 
it too .short to obtain an insight into tlm 
affair and .show one’s merit with the pro- 
fit of experience. But on a di.spas- 
sionate consideration of the matter and 
in view of the .analogy of the 6 years' 
general period of limitation prescribed 
by (the legislature in the Limitation Act 
for cases for which no period has been 
specially fixed, I think, and I hope Your 
Highnesses will all concur with me in 
thinking that the 5 years’ limitation as 
proposed is quite reasonable and accept- 
able, especially in view of the import- 
ance of the parties in dispute, as in 
many cases a lot of time will as shown 
by tile previous speakers, ordinarily be 
taken up in securing legal and expert 
advice and more so in the case of small 
.States situated a long distance from the 
Presidency Towns. 

In conclusion, I beg to apologise for 
this presumption, and take my seat by 
requesting Your Highnesses to give your 
whole-hearted support’ to the motion of 
Ilis Highness of Patiala. 
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